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INTRODUCTION; 




ENJAMIN Dl 3 fy\.ELI Avas born in the monllj of 
DcceiAbor, —the eldest of the three sons of 
Is»iac D’Israeli, of Bradenhain, Bucks, Esquire. Of 
Uis»boyhood and youth but little is known, save that from 
the first he evinced a desire to embrace the profession of 
which his father was so distinguished an ornament. Certain 
it is that as a boy ho combined study and* observation hi an 
unusual degree, and at the age of twenty was both a scholar 
and a man of the world. In order to acquire t]iat systematic 
habit of Work s-iheh is essential to the success of even the 
higl'iest genius^ lie was for some time placed in tlve office of 
h friendly solicitor. In bis twentieth year he published the 
novelVivian Grey,” whidli wss shortly succeeded by 
other works of fictipn, of which'it is beside tl?e present p\lr- 
pbse here to treat. But iu should be remarked, in passing, 
that three of* his novels, Cdhiffgsby” “ Sybil,” and “ Tan- 
cred,” written at a much later period of his life, are so 
purely political in their object that they mtist be read in 
connection with his speeches by any who would understand 
the charartter and policy of their author. “Sybil,” espe¬ 
cially, exhibits the nature of true Toryism, which has^'ibr 
its principal object the union orall classeshin devotion to, 
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and ill the developpent of, the established institutions of the 
countr •. 'fhe writer shows how two cxistehces—^and t icse, 
the most important—the sovercigti and the peoj’.e, li't 'e 
been blotted out cv^the nation, and how that we must sc lie' 
for the political fegenerat-on of the country in the restoration 
of these to their p.oper place, 

‘ Previously to the year 1831 he passed some time in 
foreign travel; and, though in that year he contesl;ed the 
borough of High Wycombe-it was not’till six years later 
that iie entered the House of Commons as Member for 
Maidstone. In 1841 he was returned for Shrewsbuiy, and 
in 1847 for the county of Bucks, wh’di constituency hedns 
ever since represented. Before hk frst appearance in.the 
Lower House, he had made some enemies by the vigour of 
his writings and his speeches on the hustings. To this eir 
cumstance must be attributed the partial failure of his 
maiden speech, which is printed herewith. He at once be¬ 
came fhe object of ad unrelenting and ungenerous opposition, 
which has ever since persistently followed him. But he 
bided his time; and, when next he spoke, he was listened 
to. Gradually he made his way, till the Cciservative party 
was destroyed by Sir Robert Peel, when he acted as the col¬ 
league of “Lord Geerge Bentinck, to whose command he 
succeeded on the death of that noble I.ord. Since then, his 
wt/ik haTbeeB to .recreate the shattered;, fragments of Con¬ 
servatism into S. new Toryiparty., .Of that party he has been 
not merely the leader But the lawgiver; and they have, been 
successful and influenzal m proportion as they have followed 
and obeyed hkn. iS 1852, 1858—9, and 1866—7 he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequei;, in each case under Lord Derby 
as Premier, and in 1868 he succeeded to rhe supreme power 
in the. cabinet The rest of his history is known to all, but 
many* will remember the iti-epti?” given to him when he first 
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crdssed . alace Yard as First ^inisteryjfnlie Crown, outside 
tlieMous“-jnside the lobby, and w'ithi^i the House ;fself by 
a’l.fclassijg of the peipplCj who, -gven-if t'l^y differed from liis 
6i>inions as a politician, reco^-*ized tbj».genius and tlie 
energy o£ the man. The persisicnt rnisrepresentation of 
Mf. Disraeli'vvill excuse a* few brief remarks offered as nn 
introduction to a book which speaks for itself, .and will be 
understood by those for v’hom it has been corppiled. 

No bne ’has been more about and no one j.s less 

known or understood than; Mr. Disraeli, and the present* 
volume is an attempt,t{-r place him clearly and honestly be¬ 
fore the people whom tet has served. That is the only pur¬ 
pose which has guidedvtnis selection. The first speech on 
the list is- inserted rather for its personal than its public 
ir.Jerest, and for the sake of the prophecy with which it 
concludes : the rest are printed as suffieiently expressive of 
the speaker’s policy on the questions of representation; the 
state of Ireland from time to tiiri, and tlie Irish Church; 
the general principles of Toryism, and the Crimean War. To 
these are added a sjjeech on the acquirement of knowledge; 
anil some characteristic tributes to the memory of his de- 
pav^ed contemporaries. . 

‘ Mr. Disraeli’s views on the important question of the 
relations between the Church ana the State have alrf“a{ly 
been separately published in an accessible fqrm f some of 
h'ls best and most characteristic speeches are therefore reluc¬ 
tantly. omitted. ^ ~ 

The history of Representative Refoum during the present 
century will be principally associated with the name^of Mr. 
Disraeli. The course of polic;^ which he has pursued has 
been to repair the breaches in the constitution effected ,by 
the legislation of 1832. Of the bUl^f that year it is unncces- 
* "Church and Queen London, G. J. l-almcr. 
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sary to spcEijf. Lei say, it, was the best that could ht 
offered ^ tliat time b^those who offered it, with sjch know¬ 
ledge •f the rights t.jui rsquirpinents of tj?e People, worn 
Sovereign downw.„fis, as they then possessed*. It was by' 
accident that the prematuVe and temporary settlement of Ihe 
question hell into tbe hands of the Whigs. No dhe has dohe 
fuller jiKjtice.-to those statesmen than Mr. Disrafili; but^thc 
bill failed to reform the Representation. 

By the passing of that ci'casure the lower brJlIiclit of the* 
legislature ceased to be a representative assembly. It de¬ 
prived the‘Aristocracy and the Labc.’nng Cljfeses as far as it 
could-of their legitimate share in the^unsels of the Natitni. 
To restore the proper balance of powtr has been Mr. Dis¬ 
raeli’s aim; and, though the measures which he proposed 
have had to pass through the furnace of opposition, time w«l- 
probably show that he has succeeded in his aim. The one 
main principle, that underlies his policy, and hi^s speeches 
upon this subject, is, that political power should be conferred 
wherever political responsibility exists. In attempting this, 
he has done his best to sweep away qualifications previously 
imposed, which he has himself denounceclf as arlMtrary, ir:» 
rational, and impolitic. 

Mr. Disraeli’s op^ionenfs have not used to confine theif 
opnnsition within* the oVdinary limits of political abuse. 
More than onq jdurnal has‘devoted tho'best of*its energies 
to destroy his position: “his^ apjjearance, his^ manner, his 
gait, have been the fre^uejif subjects of elaborate description. 
His history and hi%oCntecedent^ have been periodically in¬ 
vented, with an inexhaustible fertility. The name of a de¬ 
ceased journal has been resebed from oblivion by an ingenious 
falsehood connecting it with his o\wi. It *may be Vorth while 
to state that he never rvrote a single line in the Representa¬ 
tive. Thefrieiios of Progress and the advocates of Equality 
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Viat^e called him an adventiner; but it; shouk^ be remem- 
bfa;d—it cannot be forgotten—that le is the son c/ one of 
thy mo|i distingui^icd’schoklrs thq^ En^and has protluced, 
^nd it must, be also* remen^^red—ir-^o vulgar a taunt 
deserves ^n answffl:—that he <?omi«ence 5 his politictfl career 
iiT a very*much higher social position than j;ither of 
his^ rivals in the Lower House. His descent is«ancient 
and honourable, and his family bears a history to which 
^most yield.’ He lias beeji styled a ^ew; by birth 
he is so: as such he has been enabled more, perhapS, than 
any^ Other maa to ex]i]^in the relatfons of Sinai and (^ 1 - 
v,ai*y. Proud of his n^i,on, his nation’s religion is to hi® but 
as .the part to the 'VVhfcle, and he has ever advocated with 
consistent vigour the indefeasible claim upon Christianity of 
Hie Chosen People.Even political malice has degenerated 
into malignity, a'iid his enemies have not scrupled to avail 
themselves oP the unscfloolcd utterances of a boy of nine¬ 
teen. But he has had to encoun|er the nibre bitter coolness 
of those whom he has so faithfully led. One, but just gone 
from among us, knew and therefore trusted hiip : others, who 
,coultl thiiik, hav • served under him with unfaltering loyalty; 

^ pro] 30 ijk)n of his party has repaid his fid^ity with a 
•h.alf-liearted allegiance; and mor<e thafi*onc effort has been 
made^Ly some of his profeSsed followcrtj to dislodge him 
freftn his position e,s leader. •'I’hese attack# have usually 
been anonymous—as migJU be expected. 

To spcali Jit any length' in.flii#placG of Mr. Disraeli’s per¬ 
sonal character and privaie life would-be both superfluous 
and impertinent.. No man who has lived so* much and for 
so many years in the public ^ye has been so fortunate in 
maintaining that I)rivacy,without which the life of such a 

man must to a refined and educated nature become intpl^r- 

_ ^ * 

* Vide '* T-^rd George Bentirffi^ a political Biogr.iphy,*’ Chap.' xxiv. 
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able. We h^ve here or iy to depl with that part of him which* 
lias had tn influence o^i the h'siforybf his country. ^T^o the se, 
hoWever, who have the pr'vileg' of his^per'-onal acqu^lntan^e, 
and in whose neig’.^ourhoca he occupies the leisure of a 
jrecess, he is known rather as the kindly friend than as the 
distinguished statesman. The present selectioh has been 
purposely confined to those of his speeches which concern 
Public Policy, but others might eas’ly be added, neither less 
eloquent nor less interesting, which have been nl 5 de on less 
public occasions, in the comparative seclusion of a parochial 
or other rural gathering; and no n.an is more remarkable 
than he for the good encouragement frliich he is ever ready 
to afford to the humblest aspirant tb 'emulate his example. 
His courtesy and generosity are known to all who iiave been 
brought into personal contact with him; while to his opp^/ 
nents he has always behaved with a chivalrous dignity which 
has done much to raise the tone of political conflict. That 
he has been misunderstood, is only the common fate o'" 
natures such as his. By persons of a certain stapip brilli¬ 
ancy must ever be mistaken for insincerity; courage for 
recklessness, and patience for timidity. But time 'will give 
a fairer estimate of his character and his“ work "than is 
possible in the heat of pariy warfare. 

Death, gind the daily occurrence of inevitable events im¬ 
press upon us wjth unchallengeable certaihty the fact that our 

country is entering upon new tinre^: 

o'* * 

*'TJic old ordeAck\ngeth, yicldinsrphxcc to new." 

Nav lights offer to supply the place of departed leaders; new 

and great questions must ere long be newly and greatly met; 

parties, that have moderated their ideas, and altered their 

names, to suit the supposed exigencies of an age which they 

cannot compiehend, are^ slowly but surely dying out. And 

their place mus. be supplied by VAose who will dare to think, 
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^3 Ibeak, to act bravely,•and with reard A but one conse- 
(^(tice. England ds too great a nation to be ruled either 
by raere merchants or by tljeoifcts. If tie people,Enlightened 
ancV ed^ated, require 4 o be. fed, th^ ^vill perhaps onpe 
u»oVe seek their niKessary an\ naturaMcaders. They will 
no Jonger be ^ov^rned by a ^mrase, nCr acquiesce* in an 
economy ^H«ch ha's prove^l the ruin of their kind: they will 
ask for deedg not words; and will look for the regenerationt)f 
the* country in the regeneration of corrupt ^jarties. To 
"render Igucl^ a reorganisAion possible it mifst ift least be 
Admitted that no man has contributed more fully, mor* faith- 
full)^ or more effectually, than Benjamin Disraeli.^ He Iffis 
dorie more than any erfner to enable the gentlemen of Eng¬ 
land to resum^ their rigljtful position with intelligible consis¬ 
tency : h^ has educatetl not only his party, but the nation. 

J. E. B. 

London ; xsl A'ownhr, 1865, 



ADVERTISEMENT TO TME READER. 


S^HE speeches which follow have, with one cxcepticr., 
B.Bb been spoken within the walls of the House of Com- 
. mons. These have been carefully collated with 
the authorized reports ofHansard” and others. To thciu 
is added one on the “ Aajvircmcnt of Kimvicdgcf T)f which, 
it is believed” there is no distinctly authencicatcd Report ex¬ 
tant. It is, however, included in the collcctipn, untl.^i;’ 'Inc 
impression that, as il stands, it fiiirly represents the views of 
one o^the first to call the attention of the nation to the 
necessity of Natio'nal Education. 
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SPEECHES 


OF TIIK 

RT/HON. benjamin DrSRAELt, M.P. 
IRISH ELECTION PETITIONS. 

HOUSE 0 ? COMMONS, DECEMBER 7, 1S37. 

# 

"[The following was Mr. Disraeli's maiden jfieccli in I’nrliament. In the 
Times' leading article on the Debate (Dec. 8, 1837) it is spoken of as 
‘‘an eloquent speech."] 

‘‘trust th?House will extend to me t!iat gracious 
*»im]ulgef!ce wliich is usually allowed to ^ne who 
solicits its attention for Jthe foist time. * I have, 
Tiowev^, had sufficient exptrienct of llie critical spirit 
which pervades the House, to know and to fe«l how* friudi 
I Aand in need of that inrtt(Jgenc»—an indulgence of which 
1 will prove.myself to be riot ifnvwrthy, by promising not to 
abuse it. 

The hon. and learned Member for DuBlin (Mr. O’Connell) 
has taunted the hon. Baronet, the Member for North Wilt¬ 
shire (Sir Francis* Burd^t), with having uttered a long, 
rambling, wandering, jumbling speech. Now, I must saj’-»- 
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and I can assure thf hon. and learned Gentleman I" 
paid the Utmost attention to (he remarks which flowed from 
him—that it seems/.o me that theJion. and learniPl Gentle¬ 
man took a hint fi'om the ^hn. Barone’t in the oration whk h 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has ju'U aMdressed to the 
House. There is scarcely a single subject cafnected './ith 
Ireland which the hon. and learned Member did not intro¬ 
duce into ' his rhetorical medley. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin also taunied thC' hon. ,an(V' learned 
Meriber for h'.xeter (Sir VV. Follett) with travelling out oh 
ihc record of the prer.ent Debate, while he himself tra\'elled 
back seven hundred years, though ti\e House is engaged in 
the diseussio]! of events which have taken place within the 
last few months. 

The hon. and learned Member has favoured the Hotisc 
with an allusion to Poor I.aws for Ireland. [“No, no.”] 
I’erhajis I may be wrong; but ac all events there was an 
alhision to the Irish Coiporation Pill. I do tiot jiretend 
accurately to remember all the topics which the hon. and 
learned Member introduced into his sjioech; uut, if no 
reference was made by the hon. and leari.ed Gentleman to 
the subject of Irish Poor Laws, at least there wasi-a^ dk.ser- 
tation upon the measure relating to the mimicijial corponv 
tions of Ireland. Is that subject relative to the Debate 
bfefenc the House? 

I will not allude—I will spare the feelings of the hon. 
and learned Member in that respect—to the subscriptions 
which the hon. and learlied M(,‘inber told the House have 
not been successful’on liis side ; but that circumstance may 
account for the bitterness with which he si)oke of the suc¬ 
cessful efforts of the mucn-vilificd Mn Spottiswoode. I 
V'as, indeed, much inclined to ask the hon. Member for 
Limeriek (Mr. O’Ericif), If attended the meeting, at 
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which it was expected that every Liberal Member would 
subscribe fifty pounds to ,the| Protect ion Fund* I thought 
that p^iiaps the^ionf Menfcer ^ouW^have given^some 
«urious inforijiation'up'on tha\subjec^that though there 
may have been nearly ^£’3000 to begin, fhere is now ifothiug 
ir^the ExS^;quer,"and that this project of majestic mcncli- 
car)fy has now wholly vanished. Tlie hon. and JearnAl 
.Member for Dublin has announced that the Spottiswoodc 
subscri^tiga is a 'Protestant subscription. IPhat it is sup¬ 
ported by many Protestants nobody can attempt to •deny, 
but^f the hon..and lear^ed*Member means to say that it ^s 
a^subscription establis^icd for the particular object of ^sup- 
potting a Prerfestant faction against the Catholic people, I* 
beg to reaiark that I sec nothing at all to justify that sup- 
ivjsition. It may be a Protestant, but it is essentially a de¬ 
fensive fund. Tlie hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
talked of the* elergyme# of the Church of England sub¬ 
scribing t(?this fund, and contrast^tl their conduct wi!li that 
of the priests of his Church; t)ut I defy the hon. and 
learned Member to produce a single instance^ of tyrannical 
•interference on tlTe part of the Protestant clergy at all simi- 
lai^ ojf i i iKthe iuast degree analogous, to those acts* which are 
imputed to the clergy of the Catholic Qiurch. 1 ^ the hon. 
and learned Member doubtS*what J am saying, let him refer 
to *the volume of evidence taken before, th» Intiniia'auon 
Committee, and the hon.'^xjembor will see tRat from Corn¬ 
wall t,o Yotk^ire no case' ha? occurred that bears a com¬ 
parison to the occurrences.in Freland, and that I am fully 
justified in tlie stafements I make. The objret of the sub¬ 
scription entered into was to procure justice for the’Protes¬ 
tant constituencie?and tli# Protestant proprietors of Ireland, 
those constituencies and those proprietors beipg unable to 
obtain justice single- hande d 
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Hon. Members knqcv very well that a landlord in Ireland 
has been told by his tenants > hat, they could not vote for 
him because their prijist had Renounced him from tjje altar. 
They know very well that wj. en it was attempted to reinforc'' 
the strength of the' Protestant constituency ill the Registra¬ 
tion Courts, some Revising or Assistant ‘BarrisRr from tlie 
Castle fif Dublin was easily found to baffle it, and thus they 
were forced on to their last resource and refuge—to a Conn 
mittee of this ■'House. 

N&w, is this a petition which has the downfall of the 
Catholics for its object ? For my part, I thiijk that the facts 
which have been brought before the notice of the Intimida 
tion Committee perfectly justify tin;, use of the epithets 
which have been employed in the original circular or mani- 
festo of Mr. Spottiswoode. \Murmiirs?[ 

I shall not trouble the House at any length. I do not 
affect to be insensible to the diffiailty of my position, and 
I shall be very g.’ad to r,eceive indulgence even from the 
hon. Members opposite. If, however, hon. Gentlemen dc 
not wish to he.ar me, I will sit down without a murmur. 

I shall confine myself to an attempt to bring .^back the 
subject to, the point which is really at issue. I caii"[}t.c&nv 
prehend ■why a considerable body of Her Majesty’s subjects;, 
respectable not only for their aumbers, but for their inde 
penaeiice and integrity, sl'.ould be held up to scorn and 
odium by the hon. and learned Miinber for Dublin, for the 
commission of an act, the legality of which he did not pre 
sume to question, of the propi;iety of which they are as 
competent judges as that hon. and learned Member, and o 
which, after what he has himself-confessed, the hon. anc 
learned Member ought to be the j^st to question the deli 
cacy. I hav^ examined the list of contributors as well a.t 
the hon. and leaned ivicmbor/'■'r.^Dublin, and with a more 
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than ordinary degree of inteiest, arising from tjie fact that 
the town which' I represent* Irjs contributed a larger pro- 
portionfcf the funi^pah any ^her .pa^^of England,^nd*I 
< 5 o not find that the subscriber^ principally consist of mem- 
beft of the aristdtracy. With very few exception?, they 
art: to be fShnd among lhajniddle classes—men of pioderate 
opinions and of a temperate tone of mind—pien,in fact, 
,w’ho seldom step out of ^re sphere of their private virtues 
—menjiias*l»on. G'entlemen who Jiave examined these lists 
must know, who seldom jia^rtake of the excitement ctcated 
by p\Q coiTllict of parties, and are barely inflamed by the 
passions Avhich agitate*the political Avorld. I must sayjhat 
1 think it a vary strange thing that so large a body of indi¬ 
viduals, many of whom are constitutional Reformers, many 
of whom, until very lately, supported Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment—I must repeat that I consider it would be very hard, 
very unjust, vdry impolilJc, to appoint a Committee^of In- 
cjiiiry, whiJli would be equivalenta verdict against these 
individuals, without first inquiring what were the feelings 
which intluced them to pursue the line of conduct they have 
^do’pled. • I woulfl remind the House that these individuals, 
mnnyf(Si<e 4 rhoijf supported the Reform Dill, may hyve enter¬ 
tained hopes in reference to the»worlvi«g of tliat measure, 
which^like the hopes clicriSlied somt hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, nvy have been disappointed. • Thty may have 
erttertained an expectatidlj' that n«mination would be at an 
end, that tjje* stain of borougTi-mongering would be wiped 
out, and that not a remnant of file system would remain in 
a Reformed Parliament. I 5 ut when they fiJund that the 
stain of borough-mongering assumed a deeper and’darker 
hue, that seats w6re opvily bought and |old, and that a 
system of intimidation was organised, to which the..ijo?S 
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that even u^der thp, old systcifi exhibited the more flagrant 
features of electoral fperatigrfe, wre peaceahie—when they 
fdund, that this w.-w ^ie« case/ they perhaps thougWi that it 
was time to bring matters t«^a head* 

I h£vc but one more observation to nfake, and. I coiffess 
I am ratjier anxious to make that-'observation, ^ it will glVe 
me th Or first, opportunity which has been afforded me of say¬ 
ing something with respect to hjr Majesty’s Government,, 
[Renewed murmurs^ 

I ■y^sh I could induce the House to give me five minutes.' 
It is not much. I stand here to-nGht, not formally, b{\t in 
.some degree virtually, as the representative of a consider¬ 
able number of Members of Parliamqnt. [Lmd laughter^ 

Now, why smile? Why envy me? Why not let me en¬ 
joy that refleetion, if only for one night ? Do you forget 
that band of 158 new members, that ingenuous and inex- 
perieneed band, to whose unsophistieated minds the right 
hon. the ClianceHor of tjie Exchequer (Mr, Spring Rice) 
addressed himself early in the session, in those dulcet tones 
of winning pathos which have provec^so effective?" 

I know that considerable misconceptfbn exists in tho 
minds of ^lany of that class of Members on*tJie Ofh;>fl3itIon 
side of the House*in reference to the conduct of hei* 
Majesty’s Government whh rcsficct to elections. I will not 
taunt the noble Ijord opposite with the opiniom; which me 
avowed by his immediate followefs’; but certain views wefe 
entertained and certain calculations were made with re.spect 
to those elections abput the time when the bell of our Cathe¬ 
dral announced the death of our Monarch. We had all 
then heard of the projects, said to be entertained by the 
Government, and, a little accurate information on the subject 
wlliiijd be ver)!^ acceptable, particularly to the new Members 
on the Opposjtio?r'Side**'of\/itt‘H'’nsn. We had been told 
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.-that reaction was a discovery tiiat only awoke derision, that 
the grave of Toryism was dug, »d that the funeraf obsequies 
of 'I'oryifja might be^celdrrateawithQut^ry^ fear of its ixsus* 
(itation, that tjie much-wilified'^eel Parfiamcnt was blown 
to the winds, wHen •Mr. Hudsort rushed fnto the chainbeis 
of tJie Vaticifti. ' 

I ^0 not iuipute these san^iine views to the nobl^ T.or<f 
himself, for he has subsec^iently favoured the pu'blic with a 
manifest^, fjrijm which it would apyear that TcS'yism cannot 
4 !e so easily defeated. It was, however, vaunted that lliere 
would be a majority of oiye litmdred, \\^ncli might upon greaf 
occasions be expanded*to 125 or 130. [Uproar and cnes 
of QitcstioH''\ That jvas the question. We wish to know 
the simple/act whether,*with that majority in the distajice, 
they then thought of an alteration in the Grenville Act, and 
whether it was theti supposed that impartial tribunals might 
be obtained fot the trial* of election petitions. \Iicncnic(l 
murmurs.'] 

If lion. Gentlemen think this fair, I will submit. I would 
not do so^o others, that is all. [Laughter.] l^othing is so 
V§.sy “lis t(4 laugh. * I wish before I sit clown to show the 
House^;:k<^fiy Ij^ir position. 

• When the House remembers tluit, in Spile of the support 

of the hon. and learned Meftiber fer Dublin and his well- 
• . . * ■•••'• 
discfiilined Ipind of-patriots, thfte was a little* .shyness ex- 

hilAted by former siqiporteij; ,of lieiiMajesly’s (Government— 

when they rpcbllect the “new.Gows” and the “old loves,” 

in which so much of passio® anfl recriijiination was mixed 

up, between the ngble I'ityrus of the Treasury bench and 

the learned Daphne of 'Liskeard (Mr. Charles Miller), 

3 iotwith.standing the? amanUuan i 7 -ai has resylted, as I had 

'always expected, in the auwris inte^raiio, notiyithstandvig' 

that political duel h^s been iff wllTiis m^re than one 
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shot was interchanged, but in which recourse was had to tlie'* 
secure arbitrament of blank cartridges—notwithstanding ■ 
emancipated Irelan^ and craved •England, the rx^jle Lord 
might wave in onV hand 1;^ keys -of ^t. Peter, and in tke 
other—[//« shouts'that followed dronmeddhc’conclusion of the 
setdeticel] 

IT , 

■ Now, Mr. Speaker, see tlie philosophical prejudice of |nan. 

I would certainly gladly hear a cheer, even though it cam^ 
from the ‘lips-of a political opponent. I am npj all sur¬ 
prised at the reception which I have experienced. I have** 
oegun several times many things, ayd I have,often succeeded 
at last. I will sit down now, but t^^e time will come when 
you will hear me. 
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VISCOUNT m^:lbourne. 
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RISE to^ay a few words in reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman wln^has just sat clown,* with respect to 
tjie right hon. Baronet the Member for Tainworth 
^Sir Robert Peel), and the cour.se of his* political conduct. 
Placed Jn an age of rapid civilisation and rapid transition, 
heJaas adapted the practical character of his .neasures to the 
'conditio!'t)f'the times. When in power, he has never pro- 
])0S^a chaitge which he did not carry, and when in op])osi-. 
lion he never forgot that he^ was at the head of the Conserva¬ 
tive party. He has never employed his influence for factious 
purposes, find has’never been stimulated'in Jiis exertions by 
a disorderec^ desire of obtfeming dfflcc ; above all, he has never 
carried himself to the opposite benches by making proposi¬ 
tions by which he was neft ready to idjide. Whether in or 
out of office, th^right hon. Baronet has done his^ best to 
make the settlement of the ^lew constitution of England 
work for (he benefit of the present time and of posterit}'. 

* Sir John C.im Ilobliouse, " Board of Control. 
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The right hon. ^jentleman ^ho has fust sat down has 
dilated, with* an air of trium^pk oa a fanciful analogy be¬ 
tween the course p,ur^ue(l in ^iscus^ing^^onstitutiojfil sub¬ 
jects and subjects t^at are ofi-an official charaotfei.* Consli-' 
tutionat subjects are open to ‘all; not so ‘matters the fa'Cts 
respecting which are within the.rcognisance of Ministefs 
only, ipvcry Gentleman in this'House is as coinpetent.-to 
give his opinion as to constitutional points as a Member of 
the Privy Couilcil or a Ci^binct Minister,‘but thare-is not 
any analogy between questions of a constitutional and of a 
'lihancial ejiaracter; fOr no man jmacquainted with the 
secrets of office can be fully informed ^is to the resources 0/ 
the country. The analogy which the fright hor. Gentleman 
has insisted upon is therefore fallacious. *■ 

Nor was what was said by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. C. Hobhousfi) respecting the reign of Sir Robert 
Walpole, more felicitous. I have recently visifed the library 
of the llouse, and have informed myself of the facts of thq 
history of the time. Sir Robert Walpole, though a Whig, 
was one of th^ ablest Ministers this country has ever known, 
and his followers might derive instruction Yrom ''ontempla-, 
ting his conduct. [ Cwr (jf “ Question !”] *. “ 

The question now <yefor» the House is this—Is it, or is it 
not, important that ‘there *should be a clear understauding 
between the representative arid the executive bodies ? Such 
is not the language, but tJic import of the Resolution. 
What, then, is the duty a*. Government placed iiv the 
situation of the prese]^t servants of the Crown, unsupported 
as they are by*a House of Commons elected under their 
own auspices ? Two former^ Ministers have been in this 
predicament—Sir,Robert Walpole*and Cord North. No 
man contends, that merely because a Government is in a 
minority in the .Jlcnise ol* CdTflh.oR-e. thesefore it ought to 
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re'sign. Next to the assumption of power is the responsi¬ 
bility of relinquishing it. «Th| year 1741 was tlte ominous 
year in fjiich Sir Robert Waljple was 4 in^the condition of 
ilie presQBtJtijime ifemister. A^arfiarndht had been* sum¬ 
moned under ^is»own auspicts, but h!s Address to the 
Crown was "importtintly appended, for the House of Coin- 
moijs would,not sanction th§*words containing an approba¬ 
tion of the war. Sir Robert Walpole did not resign, because 
the implied jensure relate*d merelj^ to the past. Then fol- 
-lowed the choice of Chairman of Election Commktees, 
next "in consequence to the homination of the Speaker ; anft" 
here Sir Robert Walpol^ was in a minority of four. Still he 
diSprot resign. The '^Vestminster Election came next, and' 
again the*majority against the Ministers was four. .The 
House adjourned for the Christmas recess, and when it re¬ 
assembled, on thS 18th of January, a Motion was made on 
the subject of tesignationj but Horace Walpole said, “ My 
father will ^0 on until the business of Government *is ar¬ 
rested,” and, accordingly. Sir Rob*ert Walpole remained at 
his post. * ^ 

What ygi^the cfise with Lord North, in 1782 ? He, too, 
had a*Pi»^amf*t elected under his own auspices* and Mr. 
Fox brought forward a Motion of geilsral censure on the 
conduct of the war, by moving foro. Coi'amittce to inquire 
inta the conduct of-the Admirahy. LordJS’^orih avoided a 
majority against him, b3rjrffusing to come fo a division ; 
but when a^sifnilar Motion wajs b*)ught forward a few days 
afterwards, the Minister waj deftafed |^y a small majority. 
A few days subsequently. Lord North had R majority of 
seventeen, and on the celebrated Address for putting an 
end to the American war,, the ^linister had a majority of 
one. On that occasion, Mr. Pitt said that-^ 
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“ There was not a promise which Jad not been falsified—that shuffling 
and trickery f ervaded the whole coiiduct of the Cabinet, and that it was 
impossible for Parliament to place :Afidencc in such a Ministry." ’ 

Yet Lord North 4 ould no^ quit (Jflice becij’.ijo he had c 
majoijity of one, and he wa.s, nevertheleae, a?;ting less in'the 
spirit of the constitution than Si;' Robert Wa>I)ole, against 
•/horn there had been a majority of four, because “ the 
business ot Government was arrested.” Afterwards, Mr 
Fox gave a notice for Wednesday, and promiye.d ;o bring 
forwiyd the same Motion on every Wednesday until Lord " 
North retired. In the present instance there is, however, 
an additional circumstance, which will not be forgotten by 
‘the House, or by the country. I r?fcr to I’le manne'' in 
which, for several Sessions, the Government has been car¬ 
ried on in the face of the resistance offered by a large ma¬ 
jority in the other House of Parliament." The Reformed 
House of Commons, proud of i,.s new-fangled existence, 
and believing tluat all pojver would centre in itself, permitted 
a Minister of State to siigmatisc a vote of the House of 
Lords as “ the whisper of a faction.” But now the poisoned 
chalice is returned lo their own lips. Those who have 
treated tlyj lIou.se of I.ords with insult are irqw trb.'‘'’''g the 
House of' Comnion.s^ with, contempt. The fact i.s, that the 
Government is ton full of that specious Liberalism which 
they find it,,convenient periodically to as.sumct but in 
attacking aristocratic institutions^ it has become the victim 
of a haughty and rapacious oligarchy. The pf^.^^nt is not 
the first time the Whigs have been placed in this situation, 
and in the present day they have been obliged to reconstruct 
the House of Commons, and to*conciliate the House of 
I.ovds. In one thing they hhve been consistent—in a sys¬ 
tematic slight of bur Parliamentary institutions. They now 
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^oVcrn the country, not only iii spite of the House of Lords, 
but in spite of the House 0f (fcmnions. 

What nill be the consequent: ? J^s possible that thes» 
J^postle^ilHiberty,*’ a? they hai^e been termed, should be 
found cringing fti tke antechambers of the palace, and that 
th?/ now intend to support themselves in office by clan- 
desl^ne and back-stairs influence ? I’or myself, I haj’e nof 
the slightest doubt that those who liave twice tampered with 
the succfssiqji, would do so a third time, if the occasion re¬ 
quired it. 

Th*e President of the^ Board of Control has given hi? 
opponents the consolation of his opinion, that if the present 
Mftqisters wer^ removed, there is a prospect that their suc¬ 
cessors wiy. form a strong Government. 'I'he career o£ her 
Majesty’s j)rescnt servants has been a singular one; they 
began by remodefling the House of Commons and insulting 
the House of Bords; they then assaulted the Church ; next 
the colonifll constitutions ; afterwards they assailed the 
municipalities of the kingdom, attacked the rich and the 
poor, ancf now, in their last moments, at onefelHwoop, make 
^ar lij)on /,1^ colofiial, commercial, and agricultural interests. 
Under .tf'<:se ^iraunstances, I see no reason why^he j)arty 
to which I belong should despair, and the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel), who, acesrdingio ihei President of the 
Bo.trd of Co^itrol, is not a great*man, and .cannot be a great 
Minister, may have the opportunity of establisiiing a Govern¬ 
ment which will have the confidence of the education, the 
property, and I sincerely Itelievb, fhe (jnlightened feeling of 
the great body of the nation. In that case the prophecy of 
the right, lion. Gentleman-will be falsified. 
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raprolFTEK the course which I took last year, f feel it would 
be altogether unworthy were I, on the present occa- 
‘ sion, to shrink from expressing without reserve the 
' views which I hold on the gener J question before the House, 


„ *p'I>i5 speech was alluded to, and quoted several times in the debates of 
last year (1868) by Mr. Bright, Mr. Cardwell,_Mr. Gladstone, and others. 
“There is no injirstice at all," said Mr. Gladstone (April 3, 1868), “iii re¬ 
ferring to the speech of the Prime Minister in 1844, for the plafii and simple 
reason that the right bon. Gentleman has distinctly stated, twice over, in 
the midst of many apologetic expressions, that the sefitiment of that speech 
was right. Now, what was the sentiment of that speech ? I have read it 
lately, and have not forgotten it. Many hon. Members mav have read it, 
but those who have hot have a'ireat to enjoy. I spe.ak seriously. The right 
hon. Gentlem.in disparaged tlio speech ; but a more closely-woven tissue of 
.argument and observation lias seldom been known in tlte debates of this 
House. Tlio wnole of that speech referable to the.fhurch of Irelan'i may 
be fairly summed up in the single word ‘ Destruction.' ” A ff'"Weeks carlirr 
(March 16, ,868) Mr. Disraeli had thus spoken :—“I Viavc btUJireminded 
in the course of this debate of expressions which I used five-and-twenty years 
.ago. I could remind other Gentlemen^pf expressions they used on the same 
subject five-and-twenty years ago ; but I do not much care for th.-'t sort of 
thing. With r6ieren.,e, however, lo that p.a.ss.age, which has been quoted 
from a speech made by me, I ma" remark that it appeared to me at the time 
I made it that nobody listened ty it.,, It seemed to me that I was pouring 
water upon sand, but it seems npwpiat the water came from,a golden goblet. 
With regard to the passage from that spesch, there are many remarks wliich, 
if I w.anted to viildicatc or defend myself, I might legitimately make. * # 
But I df not care to say it, and I do not wish to say it, because in my con¬ 
science the sentiment of that spceclxwas right. It m.ay have been expressed 
witli the heedless rhetoric which I suppose is the anpana'ge of all who 
sit below the gangway; but in my historical conscience the sentiment of 
tjiat speech was light."' - 
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I-will, in the first place, remark upon an observation made by 
the noble lord the Membei^or Sunderland(Viscovffit Howick). 
The no^le Lord has repeated^Tiat I believe to be an hista<’ 
rical errem^^j^the gfeS.ta6t impor|ance in Illusion to a fact, a 
rigl^t appreciatkin 4)f which will; I imagin*e, throw great light 
iij^n the stibject,*and facilitate the solution of this great 
political pro|)lcm—I mean tfte riglit government of Ijelaniff 

'Aie noble Lord lias mentioned that the grievances of 
Ireland have existed for ftiore than 300 yea*,, referring to 
tlie introduction of the Reformed *ReIigion into that cotmtry. 
The 'right lion.^ and learnefl Member for Devoiuiort, (Slf 
George Grey), while ilb equally with the noble I.ord^las 
avuwed his coiiviction in the truth of Protestant principles, 
has alludjd to the sSme circumstance. The natural in¬ 
ference is, that between the introduction of these Protestant 
princijiles and the misgovernment of Ireland there is a 
necessary and «m irresistible connexion. 

If I weK to refer to a period cf the history of Ireland 
\ilien the government of that cotn?try approached nearer to 
the chanftiter which the hon. Gentlemen oppejsite desire, it 
woiiid be,a^)eriod»by no means so distant as that to which 
tlie npbJ/i#'J.or(i referred. I will take a period .only 200 
years past—the iieriod immediately priding the breaking 
out of the civil war. At that period ther« was a Parliament 
in toulHin called by a Protestant King, jijesided over by a 
Protestant Viceroy, and «t that gioment theTe was a Pro¬ 
testant E.stabltshed Church in •Irqjand; yet the majority of 
the Members of that Parljamefit Ver^ Roman Catholics. 
The Government was at that time carried on 'by a Council 
of State, presided over by a Protestant Deputy, yet rflany of 
the membets of that Couijcil wSre Roman Catholics. The 
municipalities were then full of Roman Catholics. Seypral 
of the Sheriffs akso^vere Rcujw.a CaTiiolics, and a very'con- 
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sidcrable number of Magistrates were Ro;nan Catholics. It 
is, therefore,' very evident that ""it i^ not tire necessary conse- 
,^uence of English connexidii^—of ? Protestant monarchy, 
or even of a Protekant Church—that thiS embittered feeling 
at present exists; rfor that that system 0/ exclusion, which 
either in form or spirit has so long existed, i^ the conse¬ 
quence of Protestantism. 

Since tlie last discussion upon this subject in the Hotise, 
a very citriouiS and authentic w 5 rk ha? been published, 
which, throws important light on the political and social 
loondition of the people of Ireland at that period. This is 
the Journal of Sir William Brercton,,an Engli.sh Baronet,* 
'll giiat Puritan leader, afterwards second in command under 
Fairfax. He visited Ireland in 1635, a few years before the 
general Rebellion. He has given us an account of the 
social and political features of Ireland under a Protestant 
monarch and under a Protestant J^stablishm^nt, and which 
exhibits the most perfect civil and political equality, the 
government of the country being in general carried on Ly 
Roman Catholic subjects. The Oath of Supremacy, the 
only penal enactment, was then never celled for, and-this 
by the special desire of the King. Every coiptlt-ation was 
open ; arfd it is mentioned that the author saw a Protestant 
Judge of Assize carried to his Church by the Pojrish Mayor 
of Wexford, who was then carried himself to the Mass-house.+ 

' c 

* Travels in NoHatid, the Uniicd Provinces, Ptii^landl Scotland, and 
Ireland, mdcxxxiv. — MI)CXXx9^. Py Sir William Prereton, Part. 
Edited hy Edward Hawkins, P'.S.A*., Printed for the Xlhetham Society, 
1844. ^ 

r ' 9 t. 

•y “The presept Mayor, Mr. Mark Chevcii, attended the judges to the 
church door, and so did the Sheriff of tlic Shire, bofli which left them there, 
and went to mass, which is here tolerated, and publicly resorted unto in 
two or three houses in this town, wfiereiii ''.re very ‘few Protestants, as ap¬ 
peared by that slender congregation at church where the judges were.”^ 
Sir illiam Byertion $ Travels, f, 156. 
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I mention tliis to^how that<o attribute the present con¬ 
dition of Ireland to the toiii^guence of Protestantism is 
an error.!* Its condiljpn Ts to btftracod, ncj|»to Protestantism;* 
iwt to Pr.?ttitaiism. It* is the consequ<;jice of that stern 
sysfftn which in thft country has destroyed those institutions 
wlilch we ar(*nowall banded together to support. I know 
it m^y be sakl that this social state, which we ivish 4 o see 
revived in Ireland, was igimediately followed by the Irish 
Rebellion. •. ^ rebellion against ^i'hat ? Agaihst a Parlia¬ 
ment rebelling themselves against their King. That Rebel¬ 
lion in Ireland kd to the^stablishmenl of a GoveHiment of* 
an essentially national • character—the Convention of lyl- 
keilay, a body»with wlifim the King of England was more 
than once* in treaty. The King of England, thrmigh 
Glamorgan (afterwards the iiimous Marquess of Worcester) 
entered into a treaty for the settlement of Ireland with the 
Convention of Kilkenny, fti the secret articles of which were 
daid down the i)rinci]dcs upon whici? the pacification of Ire¬ 
land was Hien to take place. The secret articles of that 
Treaty were merely that the Roman Catholics ^ould enjoy 
tl|c safne (ayjl and* political equality which they had done 
previously<b tljC breaking out of the civil vvar-'j^iz., that 
they should not be called on to take the f»ths of supremacy; 
and, wuh reference to the Protestant Cimrch, that there 
shoifld be a recognized equality Between the tuta Churches. 
Thfise were the articles ffhiph Charles I., by*his word of 
honour,, ratified. 

It will then be seen that.it is* not tlje necessary conse¬ 
quence of our political opinions—it is not !i necessary 
quality of what is called “Toryism—that we should* look 
flpon the Irish people as st»anger*s to us eithjr in interest or 
affection: on the contrary, the system of exclusion Jvas 
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been foste^gd not by the Tc,.y party—they did not invent ; 
the Penal Code. 

All I mean b>„stating thbse circuiiyitances is, that they 
should rescue th^ Conservative party from^ ‘fKe untenabk 
position in which hon. Gentlemen si^'pose it has oecn 
placed—that it is part of the heir-loom of fiicir political 
connection <■0 look with jealousy on Ireland;''on the con¬ 
trary, we are the natural allies,!of the Irish people. \A 
laugh.'] What 1 does the noble Lord deny this ? Was it 
;the Tory party that introduce^ the Penal Code? It was 
not the Tory party that made a fa i^tious aristocracy out of 
the plunder of the Church. The ’Penal Code was intro¬ 
duced, and at the same time a new„ .spirit Wv-s infused Aiito 
what is called the Protestant Church of IreLand—a puri¬ 
tanic spirit, and from that moment the ^hurch of Ireland 
lost all its influence, and then those unfortunate consc- 
queijces which have ensued had their origin. 

I hope I may be pennitted to refer to a vote whicji I 
gave last Session. I do so, not for a moment^supposing 
that anything individually done by me can be of interest to 
the House, but because it is important to all to,ji: the legi'.i- 
mate character of party connexion should be understood. 
I have never concealed it, but, on the contrary, have always 
frankly avowed that I am a jiarty man. I do not consider, 
as some Iron,, Gentlemen seem to consider, that party con¬ 
nexion is an unfortunate or ccrixipt practice. I think that 
it is the duty of a Member of this House to be a party man. 
It is a natural and- necessary homage to the genius of our 
Parliamentary constitution. But if we follow a leader, the 
leader should be prepared to lead. Now, I do not wish 
captiously to advert to the condlict of any Gentleman upon 
tlve Treasury Benches,’ and I should be particularly sorry to 
make any animadversions upon the conduct of the right 
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Hon. Baronet at lire licad (jf Her Majesty’s Government 
(Sir Robert P-eel); but a» the hon. Gentleman who has just 
.addres^iSfl the Ho^se (Capt. ’Jlernt^) liM reminded iis, ar.-ti 
,as, by tlje rvay, we 7 iav« been sp frequently reminded, it has 
become a great hietorical aphotism that Ireland is to»be the 
g'Kiat difficijty ofthe Minister. Now, that is an opinion in 
wl^ch I ha'^c never shared. ' I never believed^that^relaiTd 
would be a great difficulty, because I felt certain that a 
Minister of^reat ability and of ^reat jiower woul 9 , when he 
found himself at the head of a great majority, settfc that 
question. J believed it^th^n; I believe it still. , I believe 
that the right lion. Gentleman will settle the question, ^‘or 
n^rly two yqirs after^the accession of the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man to power there was a lull in Irish affairs; I am, glad 
to find it so. I know very wcllfwlicn the Irish question is 
again brought ftnvard, a dissolution of all party on that 
subject must necessarily*Dccur. It is the inevitable conse¬ 
quence of the circumstances under whidi the right hon. 
(’entleman entered office, and to which I will not now more 
particuLH'Iy advert, because I have on anoj.her occasion 
^cictirly plpcpd thesn before the House, and bccau.se I am 
ever disinclined to make captious comments on tUc conduct 
«of the Government. That dissolutioil.of party ties on the 
Irish question is, however, a? fact, an inevitable consequence. 
I need not expatiate upon it, because the riglit lion. Gen¬ 
tleman, in reply to those very cqjnments whTch I ventured 
to make last*year, instantly tidisitted that Ireland was no 
longer a party question, '^’hat Vd’s tlj^ greatest admission 
ever made by a IN^^inister. 

Finding, then, last y^r, that Ireland was not !i party 
question, forced t<j give an opifiion on Irish affairs, Ireland 
being in a state of convulsive turbulence, I feel it my iluty 
now “to express njy opinian that the Government should 
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arrest that jjedltior—should, hii fact, govern the country"; 
^,^d that they should make minds at last to recog¬ 

nise and remedy cavse oftthat distur^nce. It^l^s been 
urged that Government is watching events—that a resolution, 
requires time. Now I should never have presumed- to 
qriticise the conduct of a Government in a position of such 
difficulty, if <they had only announced that they,were merely 
watching, events, and were prepared to take steps when 
they deemed that circumstances were ripe : but, is that so? 
Js there not evidence of distracted councils ? Is not one 
opinion given in one House of Parliament ,and a contrary 
, option given in another? Now, the question not being a 
party question, I am justified in ^ving an, opinion-^an 
opinion that the turbulence should be put down, and the 
causes of the turbulence removed. 

The subsequent conduct of the Government justifies my 
cours^?. They have put down Ihe turbulence, and they 
begin to talk of'the necessity of inquiring into'its causes. 
I conceive, then, in the course I adopted that I was justi¬ 
fied. 

And now, what remedy have they for' the cnufcs of thi;; 
turbulencVJ ? Is it as complete or as comprehensive as I 
desire? Perhaps I>may again subject myself to the imi^u- 
tation of new-born zeal for Irdand. Now, zeal is a quality 
so rare in this House, and 1 fear in this age pnd country, 
that the imputation of new-bonj ?&il is not one that can ‘be 
very overwhelming. I_ wish that everybody )vas equally 
regenerate. 

But I entertain no opinions with respect to Ireland other 
than those I have always held. The right hon. Baronet, in¬ 
deed, has mentipned, that m Op>i:)ositioft he has no recol-' 
lection of hearing any demurs from me on his Irish policy.' 
Now, the only legitimate occasion on which I could express 
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my opinion as to tile principlls on whicl> the Irish Govern¬ 
ment should lie' carried on, on the Municipal Corpora^- 
<ious. Ifen that sui^iicct I, wifli grant r(|!lictance, no> only 
A'Oted against the counsel of Jhe right Jion. Baronet, but, 
kncttt’ing that the division might place me with Gentlemen 
foT' Avhom I Entertain a most ^entire respect, but from Avhoij^ 
I c»tirely differ on the subject of the Irish G»vernftient, I 
Ihought it best, painful a%Avas the effort, not only to vote, 
but to speak* 'I'likt was the time^vhen “ Justice to Ireland” 
was raised as a great parly ^ry in this country. The author, 
or rather the reviver of ,liiat cry, is in the House; and will 
contradict me if I am in error. Justice to Ireland was tlwn* 
saii to mean* an identity of institutions with England. I 
believe th«t to be the greatest fallacy that can be brcjught 
forward. I always thought that the greatest cause of misery 
in Ireland was tlie identity of institutions with England. 
Surely we have given thim similar institutions more, than 
enough. How can people ask for^n identity of institutions 
when the very primary and most important institution of 
all, the union of Church and State, is opposed*by the Irish 
people ? • » 

Wien the sul^cct of Municipal Corporations wis before 
the House, I expressed these opinions. *I said, that instead 
of having an identity of instifutions* you ‘should get rid of 
all fliose English institutions which you hhvt^Torced upon 
thal: country. I then aslted the Iftiuse whether those forced 
Establishments, those mimetic*C^t^jjorations, those jobbing 
Grand Juries, those imitativ® benches of"Slnglish magistrates, 
could be expected to produce beneficial results, and I ven¬ 
tured to lay down as a principle, that the Government of Ire¬ 
land should "be on’a systtm the reverse of England, and 
sliould be centralized; that they should have a strpbg 
Executive and an impartial Administration. 
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I beg dtetinctly' to say th^t I^have nevet changed my 
•5;)rinciples on Irisli policy, of bn any other respect^ I say 
this •v^ithout reserwltion—at no time, at >{10 place, under no 
circumstances, iiavfc I ever .professed any ether principles' 
than those I now maintain. They are Tory principles, tjie 
natural principles of the democracy of En^and. They 
may not b(f the principles of those consistenf Gentlcflien 
whose fadicrs,,bled in England for'Charles I., and who no\i 
woul(l supjiort in Ireland the tyranny establish'ed by Oliver 
-Cromwell. They certainly are. not the Tory principles of 
those who would associate Toryfstn with *restricted coni- 
'mtifee and with a continual assault on the liberty of |hc 
sui)ject. But they arc Tory principles, such ds I find them 
in the pages of eminent writers; such as they were prac¬ 
tised, at h.appy epochs in the history of this country, by 
eminent statesmen. They may b^ opinions pow very feebly 
advocated, feebly supported in this House, ill understood at 
this moment in the country; but they are principles which 
have made the country great, and which I believe.can alone 
keep the country great. , 

I givc^thc noble Lord opposite, w'ho laughs*'-every cred't 
for his principles, because they also are principles with an 
ascertained and a,vowed|^objecf; they arc Whig principles— 
the natural principles of the aristocracy of the countiy,; I 
oiipose them,, but I respect them they have pfoduced gi;eat 
men and great deeds, ^fhe^her'or no there.be, as we are 
told, a happy 7 ’ia ?//crfM*betw'een Wliiggism and Toryism, the 
princijrles of which are not so apparent, time perhaps may 
prove, I am content to tread im^the olcl path—the natural 
way, I repeat, of the democracy^of England. 

I liad no idea that the Tory party should be always re¬ 
garded as the tyrants of Ireland; I had no idea that they 
should be looked upon as those who have treated the Irish 
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ad serfs and slaves-^tlie authtrs of their^ confiscations and 
of their penal daws. It is*not Let us forget two cen- 
Jjifies oSl 43 olitical cj)ndutt for which,Torijjfm is not r^pon- 
^ible; let us recur !o fhe benignant po]icy of Charles I; 
then we may seltl? Ireland witii honour to ourselveS, with 
kindness to tlie people, and with safety to the realm. At 
evejy perioci, when Tory polices and Tory statpsme* have 
succeeded in breaking through the powerful trammels of 
Whig policy,^you will invariably ojjserve that ifliere has been 
a ho]3e for Ireland, a streak of light observable in its glbomy 
horizon. Did ^ot Mr. ,Pift, the laSt of Tory statesmen, 
propose measures for the settlement of Ireland, which, Ij^d^ 
tlntj^ been agreed to ifarliament, would have saved Ire¬ 
land fromjier present condition ? You would have had the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland emancipated at a very early 
period, and you r?ouId have had the Church Question, too, 
settled at a wefy early pedod ; and it will, in my min(^ still 
, be settled at a very early period; and it will be settled, I 
have no doubt, upon principles analogous to those which 
were laicrdown by a great statesman in 1636. , If we want 
j)ermanenlly»to seftle Irish affairs with credit to ourselves, 
and to the sati^action of the Irish people, we nnjst recon¬ 
struct the social system of that countr/j and we must com¬ 
mence by organising a veiy’compichensive and pervading 
Executive. ,When we have donb this, and»got*the adminis- 
tr.'rtion of justice into out Ji jnds, *ve should, perhaps, find a 
less necessity for legislation foflriland than has been con¬ 
sidered requisite. 

With regard to,the proposal of the nobl^ Lord, if the 
noble Lord or any other non. Member come forwarfl with 
•a comprehensive phn whith wotild certainly settle tire ques¬ 
tion of Ireland, no matter what tire sacrifice .might b«, I 
would support it, tl^ough I aaight afterwards fe^l it necessary 
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to retire from Parliament, or ,*o place my seat again at the 
disposal of my constituency. Put I confess I have no ap¬ 
prehension of the^t. I have the honot^r to reprgi^nt fhp 
oldest Tory constituency in the country, and I have already 
succeeded in weeding from fheir minds sCine’’most inveterate 
Whig prejudices. Last year, for example, when I was told 
ithat I (had lost my seat because I had supported the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Tariff, I went down to see my friends in 
the country, dnd explainejj the history of England to them; 
and j. can assure the House that after that they took the 
most enlightened vievfs upon tlie ^subject, ^d were proud 
t(^recur to old Tory principles of commeree. 

That reminds me that I do not at all understand the rew 
morality of the House of Commons, when Gentlemen say: 
“ It is extremely desirable to do so and so; but it is so 
very difficult; and then there are prejudices—what are we 
to do against prejudices?” Why/ everything great is diffi¬ 
cult." In 1832, when everybody said that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s party was smashed, and that he was a doomed 
man, it was, thought that nothing could be more difficult 
than to reconstruct the right hon. Gentleman’^ party. But 
the right^hon. Gentleman looked about him.(and set to work 
like a man. Well,, there was a difficult thing—a very diffi¬ 
cult thing — to reconstruct u Conservative party after a 
revolutionbut.it was done, and done well. Biit th.ere 
were prejudidfes to be renioved, toe/ in that case—the preju¬ 
dices of very eminent pepsonages; but that was done too, 
with time and reso,liitibn'; and there sits the rigiit hon. 
Baronet at this moment, with a Secretary of State on each 
side of him, whose prejudices^ he has succeeded most 
effectually in removing. They are colleagues of whom the 
right hon. Gentleman may well be proud, and it is a most 
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encouraging circumstance that he should^have succeeded so 
readily in removing prejudices., 

*I doVpt think it^is iribre difficult re^nstruct the ^ociaf 
system of Ireland tfian'to reconstruct a party destroyed by 
a revolution; nor^o I think it*a more arduous task’to re¬ 
move the prejudices of those who think very little upon a 
sul^ject than of those who think a great deal. ,I must pro- 
,test against that false and^ cowardly delicacy which prevents 
Gentlemen from advancing quefjfions which'they deem of 
paramount importance, lest they should offend efisting 
prejudices. • I think it ii^th* duty of‘every MemUer of this 
House, if he has a great truth to advance, that he shqjjl^ 
fa*,^prejudice; doubi;|| ij it the duty of every member who 
is the leader of a party; and trebly of him who is at "once 
both the leader of a party and tlie Minister of the Crown. 
I have no doubt,'if the right hon. Baronet brought forward 
any proposition which uRiiild settle a great question^ and 
would appeal to the people of thi» country, that he would 
be supported. All the right hon. llaronet would have to do 
would be, what public men do not seem to thyik they have 
ihe'powesof doin^, to create iniblic opinion instead of fol¬ 
lowing it; to laad the public, instead of always lagging after 
find watching others. We hear a gfeat deal of Reform 
Associations, of Anti-Corn-Kaw Leagues; Roman Catholic 
and Repeal, Associations, Birn^ingham Unions, and other 
ccfmbinations of that kllid; no\\^ these things are merely 
the conseqyeflce of the peopJe taking the Government of 
the country into their own Jiands, because the Government 
will not administer maj^ters themselves. Opinions are 
afloat, the public mind is agitated, and no one wh6 is in 
’authority comes fofward t» leaefthe people,; as the natural 
‘consequence of such neglect they* coalesce together, «nd 
carry their own cnjiie notions into effect; because nofliing 
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is clearer than this—that if the Government do not lead the 
people, the people will drive the Government. The time 
IS gone by when c. Minister can with s.^fety substi 4 lite the 
fulfilment of the duties of cilice for "the perforinance of the, 
functions of Government 

With regard to the immediate question before the Hou^e, 
1 cann&t vote for the noble Lord, for this most explicit and 
frank reason—that I do not see that the noble Lord offers 
more than Her Majesty’s Ministers. They offer a great 
deal lor them, for men who do not pretend to offer much. 

" But for the noble Lord, who made a most spirited and’ ani¬ 
mated speech, and in that truly heroic vein which always 
distinguislies him when fighting against odds— what doe? 'he 
offers^ The noble Lord offers a little thing in a great way. 
This is not what I wish. I want to see a public man come 
forward and say what the Irish question is." One says it is 
a physical question; another, a spiritual. Now, it is the 
absence of the aristocracy; now the absence of railroads. 
It is the Pope one day, potatoes the next. Let us consider 
Ireland as we should any other country similarly situated, in 
our closets. Then we shall see a teaming, population 
which, with reference to the cultivated soil, fe denser to the 
square mile than that of China; created solely by agricul¬ 
ture, with none of* thoscsourcts of wealth which are deve¬ 
loped with tivilvsation; anti sustained consequently upon 
the lowest conceivable dic-t, so that in case of failure they 
have no other means of<6ubsistcnce upon which they can 
fall back. That dense 'population in extreme distress in¬ 
habit an island where there is an Established Church which 
is not 'their Church; and a territorial aristocracy, the richest 
of whom live in distant capitals. •- Thus you have a starving 
poj.ulation, an absentee aristocracy, and an alien Church; 
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•and, in addition, the ^yeakest Executive in the woi^d. That 
is the Iri^h question. ^ 

Well, n^, what n^juld hon, Gentlamen^say if they were 
leading of^ a conptr^ in tliat position ? They would say at 
once—“ The remedy is revolution.” But the Irish cannot 
liave a revolution ; and why ? .Because Ireland is connected ^ 
with %nother and a more powerful country. Now, wl!at is 
tlx; consequence ? The CQfinexion with England tlius be¬ 
comes the cawse of the present abate of Ireland. If the 
"Connexion with England prevents a revolution, and a revolu¬ 
tion be the oflly temcdy,,Kngland logically is in the odious 
position of being the cause qf all the misery in Ireland. — 

Wlxit, then,*is the of an English Minister? To 
effect by lift policy all those changes which a revolution 
would do by force. That is the Irish question in its in¬ 
tegrity. It is quite evident that to effect this we must have 
an E.'iccutive in Ireland wlrich shall bear a much nearetre- 
latipn to the leading classes and cli^racters ’of the country 
tlian it dojs at present. There must be a much more com¬ 
prehensive Executive, and then, having produced order, the 
reftt is a qAesIlon of time. There is no possible way by 
which the physical condition of the peojde can be improved 
by Act of Parliament. * 

The moment you have a strong Executive, a just admini¬ 
stration, and ecclesiastical equality, you wilf hj,^e order irr 
Ireland, and the improvement of ttie physical condition of 
the people will follow—not very idly, perhaps, and we 
must not flatter ourselves that it will—^ut what are fifty 
years even in the history«f a nation? But I will say, if 
these recommendations are adopted, that in fifty years hence 
the men who'shall succeed the present generation in Parlia¬ 
ment will find the people of Ireland a contented and thriving 
peasantry. I do nohbelieve*that this object will be carried 
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by tbe parsonage whom the'hon. Merhber for Belfast calls- 
Louis Philippe, meaning, I suppose, the King of the French. 

I look to no foreign, no illSgitimate iitiluences fiJF bringilig 
about that resultT-not to the passions of the Irish people, 
not to the machinations of their demagogues, not to the in¬ 
trigues of distant nations, but to a power far nfore influential, 
far n.ore benignant—a power more recently risen iA the 
world, not yet sufficiently recognised—-[J/r. Ward: “ What, 
Young England?”] No, not Young England*, but a power 
which Young England respect.^—that irresistible law of our* 
modern‘civilization which has decreed that'ihe'’system which 
uTcuinot bear discussion is doomed. 
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HOJJSi? OF CJ^MMONS, may 15, 1846. 

IR, I am not one of those who, here or clsewliere, in 
public or*in private, have sjjoken with tliat dis¬ 
respect Vliich soiift have done, of that great co.m- 
«nercial Confederation which now ^Itcrcises’so great an in¬ 
fluence in this country. Though I disapprove of their 
> doctrines—though I believe from the bottom erf my heart 
■ tl»at their practice will eventually be as pernicious to the 
manufacturing interest as to the agricultural interest of this 
country, still I admire men of abilities rvko, convinced of a 
great truth, and proud of theTr enefgies, band themselves 
togeflier for tlje purpose of supporting it, and come forward, 
devbting their lives to \^rat,they»consider to be a gi-eat 
cause. Sir, this country can oRly^sxist by free discussion. 
If it is once supposed that opinions arc <0 be put down by 
any other means, then, whatever may be our political forms, 
liberty vanishes. If we think the opinions of the JVnti- 
Corn-Law League afe dangSrous-^if we thinjc their system 
is' founded on error, and must lead to'confusion-T-it is oplh 
in a free country lik^ England for men who holfl opposite 
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ideas to resist them with th(j same earnestness, by all legiti-, 
mate mekns—by the sarne active organisation, and by alb 
the intellectual power theyjCommind. 

£ut what happens in thj^ country ?' A body of gentlemen, 
able and adroit men, coihe forward, and* profess contrary 
doctrines to those of these new ccon'omistj. They place 
thenijSelves at the head of that great popular ,narty wlip are 
adverse to the new ideas, and professing their opinions, they 
climb and o’amber into grower by having iicccptcd, or rather 
by having eagerly sought the trust. It follows that the body 
whom they represent, trusting in their ^leriders, not un¬ 
naturally slumber at their posts. ‘They conclude that their 
opinions are represented in the State. It not for us, or 
thf! millions out of the House, to dome forward gnd organise 
a power, in order to meet the hostile movements of the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden). No, we trusted to 
others—to one who by acceptiug, or rathtv by seizing that 
pokt, obtaincd.thc grejtest place in the country, and at thi,s 
moment governs Engla'nd. Well, Sir, what happens ? ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman, the First IMinistcr, told iiis Friends, 
that he had given them very significant hints, of the chai]ge 
of his opinions. He said that even last year. Lord Grey 
had found him otU, and he was surprised that we could 
have been so long deluded. • 

Sir, none of .the observations of the right hon. Gentkman 
applied to ilie. More tfian aycai ago, I rose in my place, 
and said that it appeared to me that protection was in about 
the same state as yrottstkntisiji was in 1828. I remember 
my Friends were very indignant with rne for that assertion j 
but they have since been so kind as to observe that instead 
of being a calumny, it was ouly a prophecy. But I am 
b[5.und to say, from personal experience, that, with the very 
humble exception to which I have referred, I think the right 
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hon. Baronet may congratukite himself on his complete 
success in havhrg entirely Jlecei’^ed his party, for even the 
>Uot)le l%jcl, the M^nibef for Lynn (l^ord^leorge Benynck) 
.himself, in a moment of frank c«nversatiqp, assured me that 
he Sad not till fhe*veiy last moment the slightest dotiht of 
Iht right horti Genlleman. The noble Lord, I suppose, like 
mas.y otliersj thought that the* right hon. Gentlqnan *'as, t 5 
yse a very favourite phras^ on these benches in 1B42, “ only 
making the b^est bargain for them.” I remember, Avhen the 
Whig budget Avas rejected, and the right hon. Gentfcman 
was ihstalled inio office^^he*changes tt'hich he proposed at 
the time created some suspicion; but all suspicion was 
husl^cd at the,momcnl^ l^ccause the right hon. Gentleman 
Avas looked upon as the man Avho could make the ‘ibest 
bargain” for the i)arty. I Arant to knoAV what Gentlemen 
think of their b^st bargain now? Suddenly, absolute as 
Avas the confidence in th% right hon. Gentleman, th e an - 
nouncement Avas made that there Avtis to be*anothcr change; 
that was to occur under his auspices, which, only a few 
months iTefore, he had aptly described as a “ social revolu- 
*ion*.” Aad'how *Avas that announcement made? Were 
hon. Gentlemifn called together, or had the pilluential 
Members of either House any intimation given to them of 
the nature of it ? No, sir. "It Ava^announced through the 
coltirtms of 3. journal, Avhich is iilAvays carefal never to insert 
int^rortant information "Except o« the liigh’est authority. 
Conceive tfie’effect of that anfiouncement on foreign coun¬ 
tries, and on foreign Ministers. I carf bear witness to it. 
I happened to be absent.from England at the*time, and I 
know of great potentates sending for English ambasSadors, 
and demanding an explahation; and of i^nglish ambassa- 
'dors waiting on great potentates, hnd officially declaling 
that there Avas not ihe sliglrtest truth in the announcement. 
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And all this time, too, Members of the Government—I have 
some of them in my eye—were calling on other newspapers 
devojed to the Governmentf and 'instn'cting them to an*- 
nounce that the ^ whole was an '* infamous falvication.” 
How ingenuous was the conduct of Her‘Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, or of that Minister who formed the omnipottint 
^minority of -the Cabinet, I leave the House to decide. -But 
was it not strange, that, after so much agitation, after all 
these schemes, after all these Machiavellian manoeuvres, 
whenfthe Minister at last met the House and his party, he 
"acted as if we had deserted him, instead of-,hia having left 
us ? Who can forget those tones ? Who can forget that 
mdignant glance ? 

" Vcctaljor liumeris tunc ego inimicis cques 
Meaiqiie terra ectlet iiisolenti.'c 

c 

which means to say, “ I, a Protectionist Miaister, mean to 
govern England,, by the»aid of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
And as for the country Gentlemen, why I snap my fingers 
in their face.” Yet even then the right hon. Gentleman 
had no cause to complain of his party. It is \ery true that 
on a subsequent occasion, two hundred and forty Gentlemen 
recorded their sense of his conduct. But then he might 
have remembered the considerable section of converts that 
he obtained, cvep in the last hour. Why, what a compli¬ 
ment to a Mi.iister—not gnly to vc-te for him, but to vote 
for him against your opijpiosis, and in favour of opinions 
which he had alway5 drilltd yo^u to distrust, ’lliaf was a 
scene, I believe, unprecedented in the House of Commons. 
Indeed, I recollect nothing equal to it, unless it be the con¬ 
version of the Saxons by Gharlamagne,-which is the only 
hi^tprical incident that Jaears any parallel to that illustrious 

• Hor. P.l>od> xX’ii.. 74, 75 
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ocfcasion. Ranged »n the banks of the Rhine, the Saxons 
determined to resist any fiflrther movement on tfie part of 
tlie*greal»C3esar; bijt wfibn the .Emperor appeared, instead 
p{ conquering he co'nvtfrted than. How were they con- 
vert»d? In baftaltens—the old-chronicler informs iis»they 
vcfe converted in Battalions, and baptized in platoons. It 
was,utterly impossible to bring these individuals f|^m a' 
state of reprobation to a state of grace with a celerity suffi¬ 
ciently quick. When I saw the hundred and twelve fall 
into rank and file, I was irresistibly reminded of <hat 
memoVablc incident on th^ brinks of the Rhine, ^i^d now. 
Sir, I must say, in vindication of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that I think grgat injustice has been done to him throughout 
these* deb^es. A perhaps justifiable misconception Jias 
universally prevailed. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has 
been accused of‘foregone treachery—of long-meditated 
deception—of » desire unworthy of a great statesman, even 
jf an unprincipled one—of always having intended**t 5 r 
abandon the opinions by professing Vhich he rose to power. 
Sir, I entirely acquit the right hon. Gentleman of any such 
fltjtention. , I do it ft)r this reason, that when I examine the 
career of this Minister, which has now filled a gre^ space 
in the Parliamentary history of this coutryy, I find that for 
between thirty and forty yearsf from the days of Mr. Homer 
to the days of the hon. Member for Stocjjport, that right 
horh Gentleman has traded on the jdeas and irttelligence of 
others. ^ His life has been one* grgat appropriation clause. 
He is a' burglar of others’ intellect.* Sfarch the index of 
Beatson, from the days of the Conqueror to the«termination 
of the last reign, there is no statesman who has committed 
political petty larceny on sa great a scale. I believe, there¬ 
fore, when the right hon. Gentleman, undertook our cauge 
on cither side of the Hous^, that he was perfectly sincere 

4 
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in his acjvocacy,; but as, ia the course of discussion, die 
conventionalisms which ha received from us crumbled away 
in his grasp, feeJf’ng no creative power,ito sustain,'nim wjiJi 
new arguments, feeling no« spontaneous sentiments to force 
upofi him conviction, reduced at last fo defending- the 
noblest cause, one based on the most high and solemn 
prinoiples,*. upon the “ burdens peculiar to .agriculture”— 
the right hon. Gentleman, faithful to the law of his nature, 
imbibed the new doctrines, the more vigorous, bustling, 
pojihlar and progressive doctrines, as he had imbibed^ 
the doctrines of Mr. Homer—f-as he Imd, imbibed the 
^xdoctrines of every leading man in this country, for thirty or 
forty years, with the exception of the do<;truie of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform, which the Whigs very wisely led the 
country upon, and did not allow to grow sufficiently mature 
to fall into the mouth of the right hon. Gentleman. Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman tells us that he does “not feel humili¬ 
ated. Sir, it is impossible for any one to know what are th? 
feelings of another. Feeling depends upon temperament; 
it dependf upon the idiosyncracy of the individual; it, 
depends upon the organization of th'e anima] that feejs. 
But thif I will tell the right hon. Gentleman, that though he 
may not feel humiliated, his country ought to feel humiliated. 
Is it so pleasing to the self-coniplacency of a great nation, 
is it so gratefuFto the prieJe of England, that one who, “from 
the position‘'he has contrived to accupy, must rank as her 
foremost citizen, is one rof whom it may be said, as Dean 
Swift said of another "Minister, that “ he is a Gentleman 
who has thfc perpetual misfortune to be mistaken !” And, 
Sir, ‘^even now, in this last scene of the drama, when the 
party whom he unintentionally obetraytd is to be uninten¬ 
tionally annihilated—‘even now, in this the last scene, the 
right hon,^ Gentleman, faithful, to the law of his being, is 
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going to pass a project which,? believe it»is mattjr of noto¬ 
riety, is not ofTiis own invention. It is one which may 
have bec»* modified^ljut which I believe lt*s been offerad to 
another Government, and by Jliat Govffl-nment has been 
wis3y rejected. ^Vhy, Sir, these are matters of general 
no!oriety. After tire day that the right hon. Gentleman^ 
macie his first exposition of his scheme, a GenSemaf well 
lyiown in this House, andjearned in all the political secrets 
behind the scenes, met me, and said, “Well, what do you 
think of your chief’s plan ?” ^ Not knowing exactly what to 
say, but taking ap a phr^sie which has been much* used in 
the House, I observed, “ Wjll, I suppose it’s a ‘great and 
compj-ehensivai plan." Dh.!” he replied, “we know all 
about it! ‘It was offered to us! It is not his plan;*it’s 
Popkins’s plan!’’ And is England to be governed by 
“ Popkins’s plan ?* Will he go to the country with it ? 
Will he go with'it to that dheient and famous England tll24 
once was governed by statesmeiijS-by Bifrleighs and by 
Walsinghams, by Bolingbrokes and by Walpoles, by a Chat¬ 
ham and*a Canning—will he go to it with tin's fantastic 
^>»heihing of *)me presumptuous pedant ? I will not believe 
it.. I have that Confidence in the common sense, Iftvill say 
•tlfe common spirit of our countrymen, t!fat I believe they 
will not long endure this huckstering tyranny of the Treasury 
Bench—these,political pedlars that bought their ^arty in the 
cheapest market, and solfi usjn the dearest. 

I know, §ir,* that there are tnafljj who believe that the 
time is gone by when one ean appeal \o those high and 
honest impulses that were once the mainstay anS the main 
element of the English character. I know, Sir, that we 
appeal to a people debaucHfed b^ public gagibling—stimu¬ 
lated and encouraged by an inefficient and short-sightAi 
Minister. I know tJiat the«public mind is polluted with 

4—2 
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economicffancies^ a deprav^ desire that the rich may be¬ 
come richer without the interference of industry and toil. 
I know, Sir, tliatnll cenfide'hce in pub)lc men is Id/st. ifeirt,' 
Sir, I have faith in the priljiitive and enduring elements of 
the tnglish character. It may be vain now, in the midnight 
of their intoxication, to tell them that theie will be' an 
awakt'ning'of bitterness ; it may be idle now, in the spring- 
tide of their economic frenzy, to,warn them that th.cre may 
be an ebb of trouble. .But the dark and inevitable hour 
will’^arrive. Then, when their spirit is softened by misfor¬ 
tune, they will recur to those principles that made England 
■;^eat, and which, in our belief, can alone keep England 
great. Then, too, perchance they yiay remember, not with 
unkindness, those who, betrayed and deserted, vfiere neither 
ashamed nor afraid to struggle for the “pod old cause”— 
tlie cause with which are associated principles the most 
nngular. sentiments the most entlirely national—the cause of 
labour—the catise of lll,e pcotde—the cause of England. 
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[This speech delivered oij the first evening of the Debate on Mr. 
Hunted Motion, “That thi? House, as at present constituted, does»not 
fairly represent the population, the property, or the industry of the country, 
whence has aitisen great and increasing discontent in the minds of a large 
portion of the people ; ^nd it is therefore expedient, with a view to amend 
the national representation, that 4ic eleetive franchise shall be so extended 
as to include all householders ; that votes shaH be taken Jjy ballot; that trii? 
duration of Parliaments shall not exceed thrje years, and that the appor¬ 
tionment of Members to population shall be made more equal." The pre- 
j vious speakers were Mr. Henry Drummond and I.ordjolm Rjtssell ag-ainst, 
jtud Mr. W. J. Fox for tl»c Motion.] 



IR, the best answer to the animated Addresj of tlie 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fox) is the*<Resoliition of the 
Member for Montrost?. The hon. Gentleman has 


avotiied liimself to-night the ad'^cate of tiiosei whom he 
describes as serfs. But Bcannot fiptl in the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Montrose ^hat he is prepared to en¬ 
franchise" those serfs. The speech* ot tlit hon. Gentleman 
refers to a class of men the circumstances of whdke lives, as 
he describes them, are, in my opinion, extremely imagiiftry. 
Rut whether they are»real, oc whetlier they are imaginary, no 
one can suppose for a moment that the project <3f the hon’t 
Member for Montrose is onejlhat at all provides tji? mean? 
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of alleviating or of elevating; their condition in the social 
or political scale. Whateiter may be the prejudices of the 
hon? Gentleman Bgaintit the*";^!© elect,dr, the propositioAof 
the hon. Member-for Montrose is not one that will enfi'an7 
(■hise poets sleeping under hedges. Tfiat is not the' pro- 
position of the hon. Gentleman. And liowever comprc- 
hensiv'c mSy be tlic sympathies of the hon.>>Membec for 
Oldham (Mr. Fox), I cannot luvlerstand how, entertaining 
those opinions, and anini.ited by those feelings, he can find 
it In's duty to take so prominent a part in this Debate—I 
mean as to the moment he has ric^n in it :'-how, with those 
Topinions, he can avow himself,the friend of a ])roject, which 
would seem rather to increase the difficuItiestDf those glasses 
whose interest.s he advocates, by raising up barriers to their 
hopes, and which m'arks them out as unworthy ,of the new 
privileges which are to be accorded. '^Vith respect to the 
Moposition itself, or similar onfes, the GeHtlemen who sit 
upon this side'of the l-fouse are in a veiy different position 
to that of the hon. Gentleman and his supporters, or' the 
Members tf Her Majesty’s Government. It is hot for us. 
Sir, either to defend or attack the Reform Act. We obey 
it. When it was first brought forward, it' encountered the 
criticism of those who were opposed to His Majesty’s 
Ministers in 1832. l erhaps it benefited in some degree 
by that op'position. But when it had passed—when it, be¬ 
came the law of the coirntry-rit received from us that alle¬ 
giance whlcli the \aw^ In this country alwkys, commands; 
and no doubt the remedial and practical sense of this 
country has prevented some of tliose evils which were then 
anticipated. 

- But, Sir, when I say that wL- neither defend nor attack 
the Reform' Act, I cannot myself believe that in an age like 
the present, when a Motion like that of the hon. Member 
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.for*Montrose is broitglrt forvvafd, it is copsistent^with our 
■ duty—with the JTosition we'occujiy wdth regard to our con- 
stkfients &«d the coilntry—and as the^reprfsentatives of,the 
^arty who originally werS the opponents pf the change of 
1835?—I do not thiftk it is consi^ent with our duty that we 
should evade the difficulties of this debate ; and some there 
are who thinl* it is one not unfruitful of difficullj}/'. 'Bhere- 
fdi'e I ryish to take this opgortunity, if the House will allow 
me, and at th^ hour, with as muc}^ brevity as *1 can com- 
>mand, to make some observations on the project whiclwhas 
been brought*fo»ward wid^ so much preparation—wjiich has 
been so sedulously prepared^ but the true character of which 
1 belipve is iiofc yet acc^r^tely appreciated, and which cer¬ 
tainly seen* not to be understood by the eloquent advooate 
we have jugt heard, who is prepared to enfranchise imaginary 
serfs and popular *poets. Now, Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
towards the clo?e of his address told us that he was the 
advocate of fiscal reform. The hour Gentleman who intfo^ 
duced this project dwelt but slightly on that topic. Yet I 
^ave watcfied with attention, and read with an observation 
W no careless character, the proceedings that have been 
conducted by the hon. Gentleman and by his friencjp at the 
■irreetings they have called, and the re?«lutions they have 
offered for the considerationf of those assembled: and I 
hav? always found that, on eve^ occasioft, financial and 
fiscal reform has been most sedulously brought forward, and 
that the principal plea for Parli^m%ntary reconstruction and 
political'revolution has alwa^jp bedh ^heVicrease in the ex¬ 
penditure and taxajion of the country under •the system 
that exists ; and I had occasion this afternoon to listens to a 
great numbec of pedtions Aat were presented, and I found 
the same tone pervade the wliole of them. same echo 
had been caught by^all; th^ all assumed the increased ex- 
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penditurej, of the, Governme.itj and the enormous and in- 
creased amount of taxatiot of the country; and these were 
the .causes—these were the'pleas—at, tike populanoieetings, 
in the popular resolutions, and the popular speeches, of the 
hon. Gentleman and the nfcw party, that were brought- for¬ 
ward as the basis and principal reason for political changes. 
I wax t to 1 now what is the reason that to-night we have 
heard so, little of fiscal and financial reform. 

Now, Sir,'! can easily, understand why the hon. Gentle¬ 
man who has just addressed the House did not dwell on 
that subject. The Iron. Gentlem^p is a master of statistics, 
_but of statistics of a different kind from those we are accus¬ 
tomed to in this House—very important, v^ry interesting, 
no'doubt—the amount of penny publications,, the great 
increase in cheap literature, the development of railway in¬ 
tellect, and of all those productions yo'u may find at the 
terminus or the station—circumstances in'the age highly 
■^'erving of consideration, and which would not escape the, 
observation of any sensible man. Still, these are not the 
statistics that touch the question of fiscal aneJ financial 
reform, of which we have heard so mfich, and, which ar: 
the real\pleas, and were the popular pleas, of this movement 
and this new party,' and which I wish to see clearly placed 
before the House, and before 'those measures for which they 
were the pleas are broughf under our consideration.’ Now, 
Sir, I reserve to myself—jvith the permission of the House, 
and with as much brevity as’.I can command'—I reserve to 
myself the right of my opinion upon these m''easures, 

whatever I tnay think of the fallacy or truth of those pleas. 
But I think the House will agree with me, that after all 
England has for months been told, that there .has been irt- 
this country an enormous increase of taxation, and an 
enormous increase in the expenditure of the Government— 
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told this, too, at a period of general suffering and general 
disturbance—teld to the pteople,of this country m order to 
,i]jjpres?,ypon then| thsft theiff ougjit, a| there had J^een 
changes jn other cofintries, to be a chaiige here, in conse- 
quance of our’oppressive taxafion and the oppressive ex- 
paiditure 0^ our Government—it is of some importance 
tha^, in a Rebate like the J)resent, this Hoi4se a»d the* 
country should clearly understand whether those pleas are 
true or not. I give the hon. Member for Montros’e and his 
friends the benefit of this full admission, that whether those 
pleas' be true not— ^ow^ever those circumstaqces may 
affect the position of himself and his friends in this contro¬ 
versy— they,are circumstances which do not affect the 
abstract ejcellence or necessity of his measures. . 

Now, Sir, one word as to the enormous increase of taxa¬ 
tion in tins coulMry, which is the principal reason for a 
change in our» Parliamentary constitution. I shall not at 
midnight refer, except by memory, io any documents j’irift 
the facts to which I allude are so \?ell authenticated that I 
speak in*the presence of many who, in a momqpt, can con- 
\fute'me if, I jnake finy great mistake. I take the period of 
twenty years age—a little prior to the passing of th| Reform 
Bill. The revenue that was raised in tlt^ country, in 1828, 
from our ordinary sources, was fortyeiine and a half millions 
inbound numbers. The same revenue raised iy 1848—that 
is,.twenty years afterwards — wjs forty-seven and a half 
millions. Hwv is it possible, they, that the hon. Gentleman 
can mEtintam the position that taXa?ioi\in this country has 
oppressively increased ? . But the revenue of 1828 was not 
only two millions greater from our ordinary sources—of 
.course I oniit the»Incorae-tax,.which does not touch the 
working classes—than the revenue raised in >848, but the 
revenue in 1828 was raisgd from a population, in round 
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numbers, less fjian twentyithree millions, while the same 
revenue in 1848 was raised from a population of thirty 
millions. Why, ,Sir, if you only calqalate per,head blae 
burden of taxatiqn of these two periods, you will find, I 
thinkf that in 1828 the people of England were taxed seme- 
tliing like ;^2 3s. 2d. a head; and, in 'i848i;^i 12s. 2d. 
Thes4 figures measure the difference of thg propottion 
borne by^the annual taxation imposed by the State to the 
general fund out of which it. is paid,- and this on the 
assiunption that the annual wealth of the country has in¬ 
creased jn a ratio Cijual to tne ^populatiop. But We all 
know, and no man can be ignorant' of it, for the documents 
are upstairs, that the annual wealth of the (jpuntry has in- 
cre.ased in a greater ratio than the population. .tVell then. 
Sir, what becomes of the plea for political change founded 
on an oppressive increase of taxation under the existing 
system ? But it is not only true ^that taxati>in per head in 
■tlTtS’country in 4848, ap compared with twenty years ago, 
has been considerably reduced in amount, but there is ano¬ 
ther circumstance of deep importance which ought never to 
be forgotten—that there has been a great redistribution qf • 
taxation.—that the amount raised has been> redistributed— 
and m every instance tire alteration has been effected in 
favour of the working classes of this country. Sir, I have a 
return here,,.but,I think I can trust my memory as tO'its 
results. . The Customs fo;; the years 1827 and 1847—^which 
two years were the financial ..years of 1828 and 1848—the 
Customs of 1827 fambunted ^to ^18,000,006, and tliey 
barely exceeded ;^i8,ooo,ooo in 1847. The Excise was 
;^i8^5oo,ooo in 1827, and it was less than ;^i2,ooo,ooo in 
1847. The Stamps and Taxes aje the same in both years 
but in the Pest'Office,.there has been a vast change and an 
immense reduction in favour pf those classes who were 
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■suffering from fiscal* oppression; so that^ between the two 
period^of 1847 and i827*ther«» has been a redistribution 
df taxation to the £*npuftt of more {Iran ^even millions in 
favour of the working dasses, to say noticing of the dimin¬ 
ished burthen of flie amount left from the great increase in 
population, in com’merce, and in national wealth. 

Now, Sir,»I mention these tacts—I think I Jpea.rd,somc' 
body cry ‘ Question !’—tli^se are certainly not details very 
agreeable at jiast midnight; but,^after all, it ii th^ business 
of the case. We are told that in tliis country there is » sys¬ 
tem of such <oppressive tijxafion, and ftf Governme^nt expen¬ 
diture so enormous and increasing, that it is necessary to 
have, reform. , I do not say that it is not necessary to have 
reform, i will enter fairly into that question. But dq not 
let us enter upon this great question upon false pretences. 
The rate of our*Government expenditure during the last 
twenty years, fiotwithstaiwling the immense increase in our 
population and wealth, has been •Imost stationary, ' 'r-l*., 
amount of taxation has been stationary. Well, then, the 
pleas fof reform on these grounds arc not true.^ The pleas 
thaf haves b«en tohright repeated irrf nauseam in every peti¬ 
tion, are utter!}* fallacious and false. Now, Sir, I ^gain ad¬ 
mit, however those pleas may affect the, character of those 
who urge them, they do not affect tl^ nature of the measures 
pfbposed. J.et us examine those measures. We are asked, 
in*the first place, to' increase th^ suffrage. I listened with 
great attentioir to the hon. Meipber for Montrose, and I 
certainly expected to hear^froirP the \on. Gentleman some 
principle laid down upon which the franchise was to be ex¬ 
tended, and that in asking us to consent to a great change 
—as far as the present <irgun»ent, I am not now denying 
that a change may be necessary, that poinf am perfectly 
prepared to enter into—biit I say the hon. Gehtleman'-who 
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proposes the change, ought to lay down some principle On 
which that change shall be /ound^d. The hon. Gentleman, 
as far as I could, gather, laid down the principWthat '^n 
Englishman had a right to a vote. That really was the 
point of his speech. He talked afterwards of not ton¬ 
founding constitutional rights with the 'rights of man;'he 
did not condescend to show Avhat the difference between 
constitutional rights and the rights of man might be, but 
he said that every subject of the Queen had a right to vote. 
I want to know, if an Englishman has a right to vote, w'hy 
is it necessary that he should "have a qualification for that 
vote—why that qualification should "be the circumstance of 
irt^ing in a house? The hon.'Gentleman also .says, every 
voter should be of age—of legal age.' He says, a man'may 
be called out for the militia at eighteen years of age; and 
therefore, from that, I infer that every m'an at twenty-one 
years of age has a right to vote, ^lut the hon. Gentleman’s 
iliaotration disagrees widi his principle; because, if a man 
has a right to vote at tWenty-one years of age, I want to 
know, if he is to be summoned for the militia at eighteen, 
why he should not be entitled to vote tt that age ? The: 
hon. Gentleman talks of legal age. What has legal age to 
do with tlie working classes ? And Avhat has legal age to do 
with any class in the countiy? The commander of the 
escort of guards to Her Most Gracious Majesty may be, asid 
often is, not more than eighteen years of age.' The hon. 
Gentleman has properly reminded us that every man is 
bound to serve in thofinilitia before he is of legal age; and, 
I believe, even school-boys must join the posse comitahts. 

Well: bear in mind that the hon. Gentleman, in propos¬ 
ing this great change, has lajd down no principle whatever, 
I myself cannf't (mderstand, if you assume an abstract right 
to vote, Avherc the line can be drawm. I observe that, in a 
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debate that recently, took pla<je, not only Jn another place 
but in another country, on*the afif&age, some ricficule was 
ocijasionWi by a geniemaft advo«atingi the fghts of the o^ther 
^ex to tha suffrage; but, * far as mere abstjact reason is con- 
ceriwd, I should*lil?e to see anybody in this House, whe is a 
follbwer of th^hon. Gentlemen, get up and oppose that claim. 

I say that in, a country goverrfed by a woman-f wheip you' 
allow women to form part of the other estate of the realm— 
Peeresses in their own right, for example—where you allow 
a woman not* only to hold land, but to be a lady o 4 the 
manor and hold Jegal courts—where a woman by la^^ 
churchwarden—I do not* see, where she has so much to do 
with State an^ Church, on *what reasons, if you come to 
right,‘she iyis not a right to vote.* , 

All this proves that right has nothing to do with the 
matter: the very plan of the hon. Gentleman is a plan that 
at once disfrancdiises millions, even of those adult males of 
^whom we have heard so much. OthoGentlemen have stated 
th^t the suffrage is a trust. I do n8t wish to take refuge in 
.that very^ague and somewhat canting phrase. I^o not look 
•Xporr the suffrage 9 s a trust any more than a right. It is 
what everything*in England is—a privilege. Iti|created 
by law, as everything in England is crtfjted; and the cha¬ 
racteristic of our society has i)een that it has always held 
out privilege, not as an odious exception, Jrut jis a general 
reward. This brings us .to the re^ character of this. House, 
and the political order of wfiioh \^e are the representatives. 
We represent the Commons ^ the'C6ra\ons are an estate of 

* Wlicn Mr. Disraeli made these remarks he probably little dreaiBt that 
the idea which seemed him then a rcductio ad ahsurdum —the right of 
Women to the ffanchise—would twenty years later be seriously advocated 
ift Parliament, as it was lately, by, Mr. John'Stuart Mill,*when he sat as 
Member for Westminster.—K d. 
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the realn\ The materials of that estate constitute, of course; 
a question of policy—of exjtediency—and it Is perfectly open 
to aaybody, at aiiy time, to discuss the f^uestion of'.vhat ftat 
order should conyist. It if an order, whether you make it; 
consist of thousands, of hundreds of thousands, or eve'n of 
two or three millions—it becomes an order and a privileged 
ordei^; and for the hon. Gentleman to pretend that he is 
settling .a great question for ev^r, by proposing that every 
man who livbs in a hous(5, should have a vote is an absurdity, 
bcckuse the very supporter of the Motion, on his own side, 
who has»made an eloquent speecl\m favour of it, has argued 
throughout that there should be no limitation whatever as¬ 
signed to the exercise of the suffrage. 

I' ventured to say before, that Gentlemen around me are 
not responsible for the Reform Bill. But the Reform Bill 
was a reconstruction of the order of the Commons—of our 
estate of the realm. It was a settlement fnost unsatisfac¬ 
tory to us—^we* offered qur objections to it, and got pelted 
for our pains. But no one can pretend that settlement was 
not carried-iwith the full support and sanction of fhe people 
of England j and if the question of its passing had been 
submitted to universal suffrage, there is not the slightest 
doubt that, at the moment all would have registered their 
votes for the Bill. Ncr other Tlun was desired or tolerated. 
It was to be something neither more or less, What ‘you 
wanted was not only the Bilb but the whole Bill, and - no¬ 
thing but the Bill—5,nd youigot it. You were told at the 
time that the first critics of the Reform Bill would’ be the 
Reformers themselves; and no ■prophecy ever was more 
strikingly fulfilled. But when there has been a settlement 
of a great que,stion—concluded, too, under such circum¬ 
stances—thd country agitated for two years—^yourselves 
choosing the hour of action—when you had every possible 
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'aflvantage—^when opposition, •legitimate, ponstiti^ional, and 
I belike national opposition, •was entirely overcome by 
tkfe enelgy and artffi(;es*of yoift triumphant faction—jvhen 
you yourselves laid it'down ^ a great.apopbthegm that 
beJame a hous*ehSld word, that you would have it and 
nothing else-.-it is not unreasonable that we, who agreed to it 
witk reluctamce, or that the Whig party, the GcA'ernment ot* 
tjie day, who brought it {jprward after mature consideration, 
should say bjfore we disturb th^ settlement 'then made— 
‘ Let us be sure that we are aiTiving at a new reconJtmc- 
tion that offers* a fair pixfpect of givihg satisfaction to the 
people and security to the State.’ I speak, not from ego¬ 
tism,^ for mysoJf on thij subject] for one naturally wishes, 
on such s»bjects, not to draw any one into responsibility for 
one’s expressions. I, for one, am no advocate for finality. 
I conceive there *may be circumstances—there may be a 
period, when wt shall do that which we have done for five 
hundred years in this country—reconstruct the estate of 
the Commons. But I contend that the last reconstruction 
—and it*s rather a recent one, however unsatisfactory to the 
^lon.' Gentienfan anS his Friends—is likely to be more satis¬ 
factory to the nation than the plan brought forwai|i by the 
hon. Gentleman j and I am not preparecI«to support any new 
plan, any new change, on a Subject so important, unless I 
beKeve it to, be one that will donduce ve»y gi^atly to the 
public interest. Certaiitly, I, caniv>t, in the character of the 
present plap, discover anything«tha 4 haa a tendency to satisfy 
the public heart; because )aDu m'ust divest this question of 
all that rhetorical vprnish-and that powerful sefttiment with 
which it has been suffused by the hon. Member for Oldham. 
This is not at all a f)roject*to enfranchise the serfs of Eng¬ 
land—this is not at all a project that tells Ae labouring 
classes they shall t^ke their place in the political constitu- 
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tion of the country. It is characterised by features totally 
opposed to the principles«laid down by the hon. ^ember 
for Qldham. If ."here be r.ny mistake, more striking th<jn 
another in the settlement of 1832—and, in this respect, I 
differ from the hon. Member for Surrey—k is, in my opin¬ 
ion, that the Bill of 1832 took the qualification of propeity 
‘ in too hard and rigid a sense, as the only qualification which 
should exist in this country for the exercise of political 
rights, lion does the hon. Member for Montrose, the 
great champion of the new movement, meet this difficulty ? 
He has ^brought forward a projecj; of whicl,'i property, and 
property alone, is the basis : he has not come forward with 
any scheme for an educational suffrage or an industrial suf¬ 
frage—he has not attempted in any way to incrCfj.se or vary 
the elements of suffrage. It is impossible that any plan can 
be more hard, more commonplace, more- literal, more un¬ 
satisfactory, or more offensive, c.s the speech of the hon. 
Member for Oldham sl.ows it must be, to the gre.at body of 
the working classes, than one which recognises propeity, 
and properJ;y alone, as its basis. 

Now, Sir, for one, I think property is sufficieptly repre- 
sented i^ this House. I am prepared to support the system 
of 1832 until I see.ihat the circumstances and necessities of 
the country require a change; but I am convinced that 
when that change comes, it will be one that will have more 
regard for other sentiments, qualities, and conditions, th.an 
the mere possession^ of property as a qualification for the 
exercise of the pol^cical franchise. And, therefore, in op¬ 
posing the measure of the hon.,Member for Montrose, I, 
protest against being placed in the category of finality, or 
as one who believes that no charge is ever to take place in 
that whereiii there has been, throughout the history of this 
ancient country, frequent and continuous change—the con- 
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^r<rction of this estate of the,realm. I j>ppose^this new 
scheme, because it does ncft appear to be adapted in any 
waj to Skjisfy the wafits of the age, oj: to <be conceivecj in 
the spirit of the times? * 

I ^hall touch,•or* this occasion, but very briefly o» the 
secsnd point of the scheme—the Ballot, which we shall 
have another opportunity of ffllly discussing. There* can¬ 
not ^e the 'slightest doubt that, if you adopt this new 
mbde of registering sufi'ra|;es, you at once eiect* a very 
great alteration in the character and habits of the people. 
That !• think a very great evil»j unless called for by strong 
necessity: that, alone, is%*strong objection to the change. 
I do not dwell on the practical considerations with respect 
to this*subject,%at if Adopted the Ballot, we probably 
should not avoid the corruption and intimidation we depre¬ 
cate. I wiS not dwell on the experience of the ancient 
past, or that c:^)erience vvjiich, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, is perpetually accruing to 1^. But, both with re- 
sl)eci to the right and the manner ftf voting—the suffrage 
:^d the —I am surprised that hon. Gentleryen oppo- 
sVe perpetually forgot an immense element which, in the 
c!iscussion oT tfiis^question, ought never to be omitt^, and 
that is the influence of opinion organised by a free press. 
That is the best safeguard agaipst corruption and intimida¬ 
tion.^ You may pass what laws jsou like ; but the ultimate 
means by whiah intimidation and corruption will re¬ 
pressed is by elevating the tone’of public feeling, and bringing 
the influence of public opinion, t:hrough\(the press, to bear 
upon the conduct of the greflt body of the natwn. It is 
411 folly and nonsense to say that the present age and the 
present Parliament are disti^uished by their corrupt prac- 
.tices. The vety reverse is the fact. All Parlia'msuts for the 
last fifty years have become less and less corrupt. * But it Is 

•5 
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not your.laws tjiat have made them so, so much as ■fhe 
increasing action of publjp opiliionfor, even when you 
havp passed stringent, laws,.,you only did so when tiiey were 
called for by public opinion, which., desired to be expressed 
in the shape of a legislative enactment Why, before, the 
American war—a period not yet very remote—the Secretary 
of thu Treasury used to sit kt the gangway—^just where the 
hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. Tufnell) is now accustomed 
to sit—and ut a stated period of* the Session, the end or the 
beginning, gave, in the House, to the Members who sup¬ 
ported Xlovemment;' a routine douceur oi 2 l £^oo note;’ 
which was as little looked upon ks bribery as head-money 
by a freeman. [A Voice: ‘Walpole.’] No, no; much 
later than Walpole, and quite distinct from' secret bribery. 
It was a practice which the manners of the age and the low 
tone of public feeling permitted. So, you see how frivo¬ 
lous and unfounded are those reiterated assertions that this 
House is daily, more corrupt, and is growing more and more 
so every day. The fakt is, that it is becoming purer„and 
more pur^ every day—inevitable in a land of progress lik e 
England, where, with a free press and healthy action of 
public yopinion, the undue influence of gold and property 
must every year„,‘'and in each successive Parliament, be 
diminished. 

On the,third point, that of triennial Parliaments, I will 
touch 'Only for a moment. Nobody will venture to maintain 
that the increase o^ tai^ticHi or the extravagant expenditure 
of the Government' hds been in any practical degree occa¬ 
sioned by'long Parliaments. Hon. Members are well aware 
that, during the last twenty years, we have had on an average 
Parliaments of about that dura^on wlych the hon. Member 
for Montrose' advocates. I am the less inclined to say any¬ 
thing against triennial Parliampts, because they are part of 
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old Tory principles whiah I have ^vei ta^cn every 
■ opportij^ity of promulgating. A*e they not ? Did not Sir 
wijjiam wyndham a^vocdte trie*nial f’arliiments againjt a 
corrupt Minister? They are apportion (jf that old Tory 
creed around wMcli; I am happy to observe more than* one 
indication, the, people of this country are well inclined to 
rally. The Qnly objection to‘the change is tHat it* is a 
change, and that in the present position of affairs all unne¬ 
cessary changes of this kind are to be depreeateS. If I 
,.found triennial Parliaments established, I would support 
and retain them. But I c|ir hardly thiftk that any ^sensible 
man can believe that Parliaments having legally that tenure 
of existence, ■wjjiich they now possess virtually, could affect 
the course 9 f our policy and legislation. 

I now come to the fourth point, which is one of consider¬ 
able importance—s that of electoral districts. The hon. 
Member for MOntrose entered into some details on the 
ipatter, of which I was not myself ignorantj owing to the 
courtesy of a Gentleman who, I regret to say, is no longer a 
..flember <Jf this House. I have here the manif»sto of the 
•nfew fiarty f>n»this Subject. Sir Joshua Walmsley, in the 
most obliging manner, placed in my hand this pamj^ilet, as 
the acknowledged naanifesto of the new fanrty. Giving me 
credit for that candid dispositisn whieh I hopre I possess, he 
coneluded that, after reading this*important,ani^ elaborate 
document, J should be unable^ to resist the force of ite argu¬ 
ments and its statements. I premised to give the work my 
most attentive consideration, ^nd I*have'lone so. I should 
have been happy to have expressed my oprirflon of the 
scheme in the public presence of that Gentleman, and tlius 
apprised him pf the result of my perusal; but unfortunately 
that Gentlbman, who was sent here <0 ensun? the future 
purity of Pailument, has from peculiar circumstances of" a 

5—2 
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contrary character, no longer'a seat amongst us. The hohf 
Member for Montrose, in peaking on this part of the ques¬ 
tion/ rather beat iboutr the Bush—he fdhght someA'hat shy 
of it. He first went into rtatisticai' calculations ; but then, 
he shuffled out of them, and altogether there was a 'con¬ 
fusion about his statement which .showed the hand oT a 
mastcV in political mystification, who knows how to d”ape 
with elegance the naked truth,, and when to reserve his 
revelations. ' He did not commit himself very positively to 
any'particular view ; but I have the accredited manifesto of 
the party here, and will take leave,to call ‘he attention of 
the House to it, as I think it is calculated to throw more 
light on the subject than the hon, IVjtember seemed disjiosed 
to impart to it. The principle laid down in this document 
is what the hon. Gentleman only hinted at—namely, that 
the representation of England should be"' founded on popu¬ 
lation. [Mr. IJumc made a remark.'] Exactly: population, 
as showing the araouril* of property. , 

I will .show you how that principle works, and you "car 
then decid.; as to the expediency of the practice? I mus| 
myself confess a little mortification on this' subject, 'when 
the latet Member for Leicester called my* attention to the 
county of Buckingham. The county of Buckingham ■ is 
here set down at a certain rated rental, and a comparison is 
then sougly to>bc institutbd on that head between it'and 
Lancashire. At present, Buckinghuiushire has eleven Mem¬ 
bers ; but, under the nefv s'fstem, it is to have only four. 
Now, I am content: to take Buckinghamshire to illustrate my 
views. It'is true that the county of Buckingham has a 
ratevl rental to the annual value only of ;^684,ooo, and that 
the annual value of the 'rated*-property in .Lancashire is 
about five toillions, and it only has twenty-six Members. I 
admit that Buckinghamshire has none of those great towns 
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■v^ich we are told .for the fsture are tck goven* England. 
But tjj^c county of Buckinghanf first refused to pay ship- 
njoney, *lje county*oC ]?uckingham earridi the Grand Re- 
monstratice ; and ever ^ince tly settlement of our Parlia¬ 
mentary constifutfon in 1640, of which it was one bf the 
main creators, the "county of Buckingham has supplied this 
Hcsise with^ series of statesmen than whom ^0 bftdy 01 
men have more contribii^ed to create the empir^, sustain 
the renown, and -cherish the high spirit oP the English 
people. \Laug/tler.'\ You may smile, remembering*only 
the uhinflueiiti^l person -vilio now addresses you j but I was 
thinking of those days when the county of Buckingham 
gave to the j-Iouse of Qommons Mr. Hampden and the 
Grenvilles* the elder !?itt and Mr. Burke. Why, even at 
the last reconstruction of this estate of the realm, it was the 
county of TSuckingham that occasioned the enfranchisement 
of the most nifmerous cltiss of the new constituency, and 
^not the least reputable. And is it, Str, to be tolerated that 
la population which for centuries has been bom and bred in 
(the mcirfbry and fulfilment of such great deeds as these, 

. should be .deprived* of their hereditary weight in that free 
I’arliament of Wrich they were themselves among |:he first 
originators, because, if told by the hea*d, they may not be 
equal to the numbers of some great town born in a day, 
and destined j^erhaps to vanish ift a day ? • I lipar a great 
deaj in the present day about reajjsed capital; but> surely, 
Sir, one of the.most important^legiente in constructing the 
franchise of* an ancient peopje is flie realised experience of 
"a nation. To say that you will, by a stroke bf the pen, 
suddenly deprive o*f their political position a population 
jvhich has so^worthily exersised its rights, is not only to say 
that you will bring about a revoluti«n, but •\^ry possibly 

produce a civil war. But ly)w is the new scheme to act ? 

f 
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Now, acoordingkto the accredited manifesto of the netv 
party—[“No, no !”]—O ! 'political ingratitude, thoy-art in¬ 
deed a proverb I would hppeal to .thb spirit of the defunct 
Member for Leicester. \Mr. Hume made a remark to the 
effect that the pamphlet referred to had been printed befori the 
_ party 2vas formed?^ Oh ! then, it was the origin of your 
party*’! riere it is—a most important document—drawn up 
by Alexander Mackay, Esq., of-the Middle Temple, Bgr- 
rister-at-Law. Now, let,us see how Manchester is to be 
represented under the new constitution. Manchester is not 
so scurvily treated as the county of Buckingham. Under 
the new constitution, Manchester is to have for Members— 
how many think you? Seven!, Only think of seven 
Mtotbers for Manchester! Why, Sir, from peculiar circum¬ 
stances, since the days of our dreary opposition, Manchester 
has virtually, as far as debate is concerned, only had one 
Member in this House; and, Sit; as far as 1 am concerned, 
I must acknowledge it* has been found quite difficult enough 
to keep him in order.*' But, Sir, if we are to have sever 
Members for Manchester—if there are to be seven Richarff 
in the field—if it is to be expected that we are Lo reply to 
each of them, night after night, and one after another—I at 
once, anxious as 4 am to assist and co-operate with my 
friends, I must plainly^say thfit I shall retire from the arena. 
The energies necessary for such a contest would be colossal 
—wordiy of the giants .-of tfie old days of ParliameEtary 
strife—the Pitts an^’ th/* Foxes. But we are not only to 
have seven Members for Manchester, but Livciqrool and 
Glasgow are each to have the 'Same number. Conceive 
Liveiqjool and Glasgow each with seven Members, and all, 

* The aHusj;>n here is to^ Mr. Bright. The other Member for Manchester 
(Mr. Milner Gibson) had taken a subordinate office in the Government, and 
tvas thus prevented from speaking.—Iij>. 
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course, statistical Membeis !* Dub^jn is tg have six 
Memt^rs; and, as we always Mave a petition against the 
return of* Membef fpr iDublin* and^omdof our best,men 
, —my noble Friend, th^ Membey for Stanjford (the Marquis 
of €ranby) amonS them—are now working on a Bublin 
Committee, t]iere A'ill, of course, be six Dublin Committees 
all ^working, at the same time. Then, BirmJhgha* antf 
!^eeds are to have each^five Members, and Bristol and 
Sheffield only four.- London is to be represeftteefby forty. 
The new constitution distinctly lays it down that Lond»n is 
entitled to a& njany Memjpem as the whole of the .kingdom 
of Scotland, on the grounds of population and wealth. 
The only objgetion to the^nw scheme is, that when we have 
got tlie m«n together, t?ie seven Members for Manchester, 
the seven Members for Glasgow, the forty Members for 
London, and theif comrades, we may certainly have some¬ 
thing called a Mouse of C»mmons j but then, unfortunately, 
.this House of Commons will probaJsly be .able neither to 
jgofem the country nor themselves.* It is easy to form these 
'plans. You may go the full tether of the hon. ember for 
Oldham, iwid.have ftniversal suffrage at once—for that is the 
length to whichJie goes. We have sufficient experience to 
ksiow — recent experience — that in tf, country, however 
civilised, however powerful, l»oweves enlightened, you may 
elect the representatives by universal suffragp, and yet, when 
they are elected, the country may laugh in their faca That 
will happen in*our national aaenjjjly which has happened 
in the national assembly of a neighUounng country. Sir, as 
it is the fashion to lay dawn principles, I say at once that 
neither in this, nor in any other ancient European coiuitry, 
can there be, any such thing government, which is not 

■* Alluding to Mr. Maegregor, the Member Jbr Glasgow,"whose speephes 
Seem to have been more instructive than lively.—E b. 
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based upon traditionary in?,uences apd large propertitj; 
round which men may rally. They are the only secijrity for 
liberty and prope ty. ^The. Manchester school t^r? always 
attacking traditionary influences, and intimating tjiat it is 
their ,'vish to subdivide large properties. Foreseeing, ?s I 
do, what the results will be, and convinced ^that, without 
'traditional i.ifluences and large properties, you, will finj^ it 
impossible to govern England, I prefer the liberty we now 
enjoy to'the liberalism they promise, and find something 
better than the rights of men in the rights of Englishmen. 

I have now shown the House, more briefly than I could 
have wished, the fallacy of the plea's on which the measures 
proposed to-night are brought forward. I have also offered 
some suggestions to the House, though necessj^rily much 
curtailed, which may perhaps make them hesitate before 
they will agree that the measures themsef-es are' worthy of 
their confidence and support. I, now briefly, because, the 
hour is very late, will ejdeavour to show what is the real 
cause of these measures being brought forward, who bring 
them forward, and what may be the consequences of their 
adoption. Notwithstanding all the efforts pf the hon. 
Members for Oldham and Montrose to vender and varnish 
their scheme, and however dexterously they may have 
arranged their concessions, thi.= is a middle-class movement 
—it is nothing more nor less than an attempt to aggrandi/e 
the power of that body of persons, who have frankly told 
us that this is a middle-c^asf, tfovernment, jnd, therefore, 
that they will take cafe o/ their own interests and their own 
objects. The House will not forget what that class has' 
done in its legislative enterprises. I do' not use the term 
“ middle-class” with any disrespect; no one more than my¬ 
self estimates, what the urban population has done for the 
liberty and■ civilisation of mankind; but I speak of the 
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«<ftddle-class as of ane whicl^ avowedly aims at#predomin- 
ance j^and therefore it is expedfent to ascertain how far the 
fact justifies a cOnfSivice in thSir poiiticaf capacity, k was 
only at ihe end of th^ last ceuntuiy thart the middle-class 
ro^ into any considerable influence, chiefly througli Mr. 
Pftt—that Ministe'r whom they are always abusing. The^ 
first great movement in which they succeeded, snowiif^ their 
gower over the people opi of doors, independent pf Parlia¬ 
ment, was the abolition of the slave trade—^a noble and 
sublime act—but carried with an entire ignorance dT the 
subject, as t]ae«event haspreved. How far it has aggravated 
the horrors of slavery, I stoy) not now to inquire. I make 
only one obsftrvation u^mji it with reference to the present 
subject of debate. The middle class emancipated* the 
negroes; but they never proposed a Ten Hours Bill. So 
much for tliat mo^e. The interests of the working classes 
of England wel’e not much considered in that arrangement. 
.Having tried their hand at colonial’I'efoTm, by which, with¬ 
out diminishing the horrors of slavery, they succeeded in 
ruining fiur colonics—they next turned their hands to Par- 
liam'entary reform, *and carried the Reform Bill. But ob¬ 
serve, in that operation they destroyed, under the fjretence 
of its corrupt exercise, the old industria%franchisc, and they 
never constructed a new one.* So much for the interests of 
the people in their second great* legislative* enterprise. So 
that, whether we look to thejr colenial reform or tlfeir Par¬ 
liamentary ^reform, they entiKly•neglected the industrial 
jelasses. • Having failed in coionial'as well as in Parliamentary 
reform—and I need not show how completely they have 
failed in Parliamentary reform, for the debate of this Tiight 
is the perfect proof of <hat fact—they next tried com¬ 
mercial reform, and introduced free import? under the 
•specious name of free trade. How were the interests 
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the working clasfies considered ^ in this third movement r 
More than they y^ere in th^ir colonial or their ParliaFientary 
refoim ? On thi,' contrary,' while the' interests -df capital 
were unblushingly advocated, the "displaced labour of the, 
couniry was offered neither consolation nor compensation •, 
but was told that it must submit to be alisorbed in the mass. 
In their colonial. Parliamentary, and commercial reforms, 
there is^no evidence of any sympathy with the working 
classes ] and'every one of the measures so forced upon the 
couiltry has, at tlie same time, proved disastrous. Their 
colonial reform ruined the colonir^ and increased slavery. 
Their Parliamentary reform, according to their own account, 
was a delusion which has filled the people with disappoint¬ 
ment and disgust. If their commercial reforn;. have not 
proved ruinous, then the picture that has been presented to 
us of the condition of England every day for the last four 
or five months must be a gross Inisrepresentation. In this 
state of affairs, as a re?iiedy for half a century of failure, we 
are under their auspices to take refuge in financial reform, 
which I predict will prove their fourth failure, and one in- 
which the interests of the working classes will be as little 
considefed and accomplished. 

The principle of their financial reform is to throw the bur¬ 
then of taxation on what is called realised property, which 
they pretend is of a more aristocratic character than other 
propert)-. Upon a forma’’ occasion I took the opportunity 
of showing the fallacy of this position. I reminded the 
House, that if the rental *bf England were equally divided 
among its proprietors, the average incoine of the holders of 
real property in Great Britain is only ;^i7o a year^ and as 
there are many possessing- more, so there must be many 
who have less. Then, with respect to another great branch 
of realised property—funded property—I also reminded the 
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ifouse that there are issued a« many as i^fty thoijsand divi¬ 
dend warrants’ for sums less than ;^S-i With regard to 
hf)use puberty, I pt-ejume theit is scarcay any Gentleman 
present who will doubt \hat the /elements, of that species of 
property must ^e hot less democratic than those of fended 
aifd funded qgtate?. Now, suppose a Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer—aad it would be a ‘great feat—could* transfer i<f 
]jer cent, of our taxation ^om the multitude to what is called 
realised property—suppose, on the one hundrai millions per 
annum that realised property produces, he could transfer 
even’20 perceait., what i^lief would this afford to,a people 
suffering from the want of work and wages ? How far would 
it tend to inq'ease that want of work and wages ? I say 
nothing of the justice of the arrangements, or the equitable 
contrivance of relieving large commercial capitals from all 
imposts'^to the Sthte. I feel .warranted in saying that their 
financial reforiTi will end* in the same failure that has at¬ 
tended all their other attempts at refonn. 

There is one more point to which I must advert before I 
sit dowif, and that is the source from which this movement 
springs. ,Tlie nobre Lord has expressed his belief that this 
is not a popula» movement—that it has not a gi'eatf array of 
supporters out of doors ; but then the ‘hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose tells ub to lo»k at the petitions. But 
he assures us, at the same time, "that they a^e all the conse¬ 
quences of a declaration made b;j? the noble Lord .that the 
people of England did not rec^ir^ thi§ reform. Up to that 
point the Member for Montrose adtnits that the people had 
been silent. Surely, the.people of this country are not ac¬ 
customed to wait to express their opinion, till it may chance 
to be elicited by some captious.expression of a Minister of 
the Crown. The hon. Member for Montrosfi, in this respect, 
proves a little too much. Jt would have been‘more frank 
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and instructive if he had tol 4 us how, these petitions 
these movements are managed. ' I must do it for hi;,ji. In 
consequence of tl} e organisation and agitation of tlve middle- 
class that has gone on of Jate years, a new profession has 
arisen- in this country. An hon. Gentlett.ail the other night 
said that diplomacy was going out of fashion. Possibly: 
'there ,are ptople-who think lawyers useless, anjl make their 
own wills ; there are others who think doctors good for no¬ 
thing, and take quack medicines; and there may be minis¬ 
ters #)f State who think that they can dispense with the ser¬ 
vices of ambassadors and envois. But thos,9 yho are inte¬ 
rested in finding employment for Ui'e rising generation need 
not be alarmed — a new profession has been discovered 
whi,9h will supply the place of the ‘obsolete onqs. It is a 
profession which requires many votaries—chairmen, deputy- 
chairmen ; secretaries, committee-men, missionaries, pamph¬ 
leteers, lecturers, hired orators—„ 

Grammaticus, rtiotor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 

Augur, schoenobales, medicus, magus.* 

The busine;gs of this profession is to discover or invent great 
questions. When a great question is settled, it ig the'ruin 
of the profession. There is no need for a chairman, for 
there is no chair tq’ fill—no want of a deputy-chairman to 
reiircsent his hon. Friei?d—there are no committees to be 
attended—no pa,mplilets to-be written—the lecturer is idle, 
and the orator is dumb. The rule, however, is, when a 
great question has been s^ttleid, immediately to look out for 
a new one; yet to find -a -new jgreat question is often the 
most difheuk thing in the world. The profession like a new 
great„question to loom in the distance btTore the old one is 
quite safe in port. Unfortunately for Ahe prpfession, the 
right hon. Mfmber for Tamworth (Sir Robert Peel) at one 

* Juvenal, Sat. iji. 76, 77. 
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•iSffoke suddenly curtailed tlieir»last labours, Aftei the great 
quest!(Su of free'imports, which tftey call fr|e trade, was car¬ 
ried, the ^wofession ‘were at faiJlt; tkey were flushed *vith 
.triurnph, tut hungry for*new pray. The ton. Member for 
the West Riding ( 5 lr. Cobden), like a wise man, left*them 
in the lurch ajtd went abroad. Unfortunately for him, he 
retufned a Iktle too soon. However, he brought buck a 
gteat question with him ; jnd the profession were beginning 
to work perpetual peace when unfortunately occurred a state 
of general war. It was a terrible mistake: however,* the 
hon. Member«far the itiding is 3 man of real talents, 
and he will get over it—in time. It was inii)ossible to proceed 
with the perjj*tual peafe,])!un after the unhappy affair at 
Paris—so it was shelved j and then this fortunate pamphlet 
happened to turn up. Electoral districts was a new cry, 
and served to flavStir the somewhat stale pretexts of trien¬ 
nial Parliament? and vote by ballot. People who live in the 
country know little of what is going on except from the 
*tet?spapers; and, seeing accounts of the public meetings 
that hav<? been going forward, they have naturally thought 
■there' must be something rotten in the State; but I can 
assure them the ^natter is managed with the utmosljcaution 
.and finesse—like delicate artists they fee\their way. Popu¬ 
lar enthusiasm requires some Cultivation. I will show you, 
on the authority of the journal that is the avowed organ of 
the • New Movement,’ how dexteyjusly and with how much 
prudence a national demonstration«is cockered up;— 

• 

Reform Movement. 

T)ie New League Movement in Manchester. 

It is well known tliat t!*e Anti-< 5 orn-Lipv League Rooms in Mancliester 
hjve been occupied, since the dissolution of th^t body, aS t|^e place of occa¬ 
sional meeting for most of the gentlemen who took part in tUe great Anti- 
Corn-Law struggle. 
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Why, di^ we not always hear that the great Anti-Corn-l!^ 
'^eague was entirely confinefti to that single object? ^But it 
aeen^ that after treir s.nccesn they Have 'been meeting there 
ever since—not knowing wliat to do; 

Newall’s Buildings [the locus in qu6\ have already become memora^e, 
.and their site will, in future days, be fraced with scrupulous fidelity by the 
local hijLOrians. Their celebrity promises to be heightened^y fresh move¬ 
ments for popular freedom by the men who contended for and gained com¬ 
mercial libelty. A gathering of some ten Sr a dozen, of the old batch 5 f 
free-traders took place there, as ive have already stated, 05 Thursday even¬ 
ing ; and amongst those who took part in the proceedings were Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright;, Mr. Kershaw, and Mr. j". B. Smith. Mr. George Wilson, 
chairman of the Anti-Corn-Law League, ^rbsided on the occasion. The 
meeting was private, and the proceeding.?, of course, preliminary; but strong 
opinions were expressed in favour of hoiisel;;pld suffrage vote by ballot, 
triennial Parliaments, and equal electoral districts. It was ultimately agreed 
that a circular, signed by the chairman, should be forwarded to all the sup¬ 
porters of the free-trade movement, and that when jjublic opinion should 
have been obtained on the points under discussion, a more decided measure 
be taken for appealing to the people at large. 

The circular adopted on this occasion was as follows:— 

«i 

Newall's Buildings^anchester, April 27. 

Deab Sir,—A number of gentlemen have met here to-dafto consider 
what stepishould be taken to promote a cordial union^f all classes of re¬ 
formers in favour of an,’fnprovement in our system of iParliamentary repre¬ 
sentation. They feel that the.increasing expenditure andincreasing taxation ' 
are causes of the deepest anxiety, and they doubt the possibility of any per¬ 
manent remedy being applied whilst the taxpayers are for the most part ex¬ 
cluded from direct influence in IJarliament. 

I have been requested to .address this'ctrcular to you, tq ascertain how far 
you think the extension of'the franchise to all householders, with the pro¬ 
tection of the ballot, the more equal di'tribution of the electoraf power by 
means of electoral districts, and the shortening of the duration of Parlia¬ 
ments,to a period not exceeding three years—would afford a system of 
representation such as the middle-classes, now partially enfranchised, would 
generally acquiesewn, and which fhe unenfranchised classes would accept 
as a substantial admission to their legitimate place in the constitution. 

1 shall be glad also to know whether you think that at the present time a 
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j^ement is desirable in favour of the^changes I have indicated, and if you 
are disposed to co-operate with a* association foundted for.thi purpose of 
promotJ^ them. I shall be glad also to know whq|—so far as you have 
a^ertained»^is the prevafling feeling of-the inhabitant of your town cy dis¬ 
trict on thejsubject to whiJh liiavc referred. ^ 

T^ie replies to thii| cijeular will not be published, and I will thank ^ou to 
favour me with an answer at your earliest convenience. 

• 

Thk circular,, bears the signature of a gentleman, ^hom»I will* 
not call distinguished, for Jhat would be prostituting an epi¬ 
thet—and whom I will not call notorious, for Aat might be 
offensive—and whom therefore I will describe as the well- 
known Mr. fl«orge Wilson? The newspaper goes on to 
say— 

A vary few weScs will now*defermine whether the country is to have a 
new league, ^ore formidable than the former one, inasmuch as it will father 
within its fold many sects and parties who stood aloof from the Anti-Corn- 
Law League in the estfly stage of its operations. 

Now, I have shown the Hous^ without exaggeration, 
quoting merely their own documents, the manner in which 
this thing is brought about. It is factitious—it is not popular. 
Let-me not be misunderstood—let it not be said that I am 
opposed to popular feeling when I say this. No :,it is the 
game movement that has given you colonial, parliamentary, 
and commercial reform, and pow proposes to give you finan¬ 
cial reform. It is the same movement that has always re¬ 
sulted, by thfeir own cqnfession, in disaster and disappoint¬ 
ment. But t];ie remarkabld circumstance is this—that the 
present.mdvement has not in the.slightest degree originated 
in any class of the people. *Even if the people.be misled, it 
is possible that thSre might be a popular movement and yet 
erroneous; but thig is erroneous and not popular. But the 
moral I draw from all this—from observing Jjhis system of 
organised agitation—this playing and paltering with popular 
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passions for the aggrandisement of one too ambitious dasssir' 
the moral' I draw ls this—uhy aie the people of England 
forced to find lea^lers among these peiesons ? Tlip proper 
leaders of the pecmle are J^lie gentlemen of England. If 
they a,re not the leaders of the people, I Jo not see v’hy 
there should be gentlemen. Yes—it is because the gentle- 
aren of England have been ‘negligent of their^ duties, ;ind 
unmindful of their station, that the system of professional 
agitation,'so qiinous to the best interests of the country, has 
arisen in England. 

It was not always ."^o. My hon. Friends around me call 
themselves the country party. Why, that was the name 
once in England of a party who were the foremost to vindi¬ 
cate popular rights—who were tire'natural leac^^rs of the 
people, and the champions of everything national and popu¬ 
lar ; and you must blame yourselves alone if you hdve allowed 
the power that has been entruste 4 ;to you by the constitution 
to slip from your hands to be exercised for other interests 
than the general good of- your country. When Sir William' 
Wyndham was the leader of the country party, do y^u think 
he would have allowed any chairman cr deputy-chairman, 
any lectitrer or pamphleteer, to deprive hinr of his hold on 
the hearf of the people of this country ? No, never ! Do 
you think that when tlpe question of suffrage was brought 
before the House, he wouldrhave allowed any class who had 
boldly avowfed their determination to obtain predominance, 
to take up and settle that (]ifestlon ? Read what Sir J. 
Hynde Cotton, in the days, of Walpole, said on the question 
of the suffrage. He was one 0? the greatest gentlemen in ' 
the country; he did not run away ev'ery night from the 
House and pair till half-past eleven, and,, let the country go 
to the dogs. ,If’ it be true tliat we arc on the eve .of troub¬ 
lous times-^if it indeed be necessary that changes should 
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place in tin's ccnintryTlef tjiem be offected*by those 
’■«ho oR^ht to be leaders in all pol|tical and social 
changes. ‘Then we sli;ill not finer changes carried into effect 
for the unblushing purpose of securing a micMle-class Govern- 
menf, but an English and a national Government, the pride 
of the people^ and’ in which ponfidence can ^e placed. 
Their, if you ‘are called on to make changes, it will l?e in 
j'Oiir power to make them v«thin the scope and according to 
the spirit' of t]ie English constitufeon ; because, notwith- 
•standing the sneers of the hopi. Gentleman and his Friend 
To-night, I ara^Ttit ashainari to say that I wish to rftaintain 
the constitution ; and I do npt mean, by the term constitu¬ 
tion, n\erely th» House jif.Commons, and still less a par¬ 
ticular party in the House, which some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seejn always-to consider the English constitution, 
but I, would effect these changes, if necessary, according to 
the spirit of the constitution? it is a capacious spirit—it will 
i^'Jow you to do all that is required,.and yet maintain the 
institutions of the country. And indeed, Sir, I would main¬ 
tain that *constitulioi^ not merely because it hai? secured 
tb us the be!tiignant sway of an ancient monarchy, mitigated 
in its operation by the co-ordinate autljority of pbpular 
estates—not merely because it has planted English liberty 
broadly and deeply in the land, and'not made it a thing 
dependent on the breath of an individual, ordhe eaprice or 
passion of some great city-’ noUmerety because it has secured 
to us the due.adlninistration of jTistiSq, safety of person, re- 
S]4ect for property (though these are all considerations doubt¬ 
less of vast import)—but I would maintain that constitution 
because I firmly believe that, of all existing polities, it is that 
system which most tencls to secure the happiness and elevate 
the'condition of^he great body of the p'eople. 

6 
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[Sri! Edward Dering, Mr. Hume, M;.. Bright, Mr. LAnnuciiERE, 
Bonn Jocelyn, and Lord Harry Vane, preceded Mr. Disraeli in 
lliis Debate.] 

THINK, Sir, that her Majesty’s Government have 
arrived at a sound conclusion,,in thas. wliich tliey 
liavc communicated to the Hovse to-nigh.t, and 
that the country is to he congratulated upon it. I am not, 
tliercfore, disposed to-indulge in those sarcasms which Uc 
noble I.ord anticipated on this occasion ; and if the conduct 
of the Government with respect to otficr measures which I 
may a»lso feel it to be my duty to oppose be influenced by 
the same feelings-- and regulated by the same policy, I can 
promise the noble I.qfd that, he will experience from me an 
opposition as^ mitigated.as on the present occasion. Put 
although'! shall never shrink frorn exercising my best eflbrts 
to vindicate the opinions^ ol my friends, and to resist any 
measures which we think obnoxious to the public welfare, if 
such meauures are brought forward by the noble I.ord, I cun 
assure the noble Lord I am little disposed to-night, after the 
address he has made, to view yith apy sjiii-it of acerbity the 
course he,.has adopted. Although it has been ray fate to- 
be always seated ojiposite to the noble Loi^, I can say, most 
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si'^t^crely, there is no one in this Honsc has a more heartfelt 
’“fespcct for the nobFe Lord thaml have. I think*liis charac¬ 
ter a^id career ar^ precious ijossessionsf of the House of 
Commoti?, and I aar sure that jihe \[embers of the llouse 
of.Comfhons will^hvays cherish them. Wherever the^noblc 
Lord sits, I am sure he will be accompanied by the respect 
of every Member of this House ; and I think tl'te manner iiy 
which to-night he has made what was evidently a painful 
sommunication is in evefy way worthy of the.nolSle Lord’s 
character. 

but, Sir, although I am satisfied vith the course which 
her Majesty’S*Ministers»!¥ave pro])oscd to take with respect 
to this Bill for Parliamentary Reform, and although the 
feeliitgs whiett I liave* endeavoured imperfectly to express 
with regafti to the noble Lord are most sincere, I still feel 
it my duty.to exiyess my conviction that all that the noble 
Lord has said j^o-night has not really met the real difficulty 
of h’ls position. All the influence^ which he has placed 
before us to-night, and wliich have* induced him to take a 
course so opposite to that which he originally coi^tcmplalcd; 
have_ been in opcr»ition during the whole of the session, 
and, tbereTore, I am obliged to ask the noble Lord liow it 
was that, yielding now to these influenocs, the noble Lord 
•and his colleagues felt themselves justified in bringing for¬ 
ward this Bill for Parliamentary,Reform at the commence¬ 
ment of the Session ? 

Tlie noble Lord has stat(?d to-fiight a variety of causes 
which hav» induced him to adop^this final course. Did 
they not exist when I’arlianfent met ? Did thuy not exist 
on the 13th of Febraary, when the noble Lord in dctail^in 
spite of every u'arning, noBvithstanding every remonstrance 
—determined to place that measure ^cforc Paijiament and 
the country ? Why on the very first night we assembled the 

6—2 
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noble Lord was met from this side of the House by 
to him ncft to puisue the course lie then contemplated. He 
was told that the j^tate of war whidvtherifvirtually existed was 
one'that rendered the* perod most, inopportune lor the dis¬ 
cussion of a proposal for organic changes, iru the cohstituiion 
of the country. The noble Lord would not listen to tbe 
appeals then made to him.. The noble Lo'rd, with great 
ingenuity, maintained by instances and by arguments that a 
period of war was particularly qualified and adapted for the 
discussion of such business as this; that, the public mind 
being distracted from, the meas/ire of Parliamentary reform, 
it was pdssible to devise a measufey without’being so much 
influenced by jiopular feeling .and popular passion as in 
ordinary circumstances they mig^lt' be. Th6 noble ■ I,ord 
attempted to lay down the principle that the fact 'of being in 
a state of war was in favour of this change, Themoble Lord 
afterwards showed us that war with Russia >yas a condition 
of things peculiarly favourable to the prosecution of a mea¬ 
sure of this kind. . , ‘ 

The noble Lord has, to-night, observed that there is some 
force in the remark that there is inconvenience in laying a 
measure,upon the table and not proceeding with it, which 
brands,'I may say,.almost a sixth of the Members of the 
House of Commons. In a copiitry like this, where so much 
depends uiion prescription,„thc noble Lord must feel that at 
anytimg fo'f a Minister of the Crown to bring forward a 
measure that shakes the ihfluerfee of prescription is a haz¬ 
ardous enterprise. It is ^certainly one that should not be 
risked, unlefs that Minister has 'every prospect of succeeding' 
with his measure, and of substituting for the power or in¬ 
fluence which he is going to destroy or tp abrogate that new 
power or influence which, in his opinion, will more bene¬ 
ficially operate upon the Government of the country. Now, 
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•V^at is Parliamentary reforijr?* '^Ve are in the habit of so 
familiaWy using that ^phra^e that we are a^ost too apt to 
forget its titact meanipg. After all, a* measure for the? re- 
con^tructlbn of parliament is a ineasure ^o affect ami to 
change the principal depositary of power in the State. A 
measure of Parlianientary reforjp is a measure \'»hich virtu¬ 
ally says to a'iarge class of the people, ‘ You do not possess 
l)alitical power—you oughl»to possess political po^wr—and 
this is a measure to give you politioal power.’ On the other 
hand, it says to another clas.s„‘ You possess political power 
—you ought 'AOt to possess political power—and we are 
going to take that political,, power you hold from you.’ 
These, are graa'c measufe.si A measure of that kind, if 
introduced ^nerely by an independent Member, may *be 
looked on aj a motion brought forward for discussion in a 
debating society^ tliough the ability of the individual who 
introduced it, his knowledge of the subject, his depth of 
v*asoning, and eloquence of language, may produce, in the 
long run, an amount of public opinion that may supiiort 
and give*influencc Ip his views; but when a rncasure of 
Parliamentary reform is brought forward by a Minister of 
tlie great reputation of the noble Lord, .ind when a Plan is 
told that he does not possess jiolitical poi^er, and ought to 
possess it, and the measure of the Clovernment would give 
it to him, from*that moment that man feels hfmself as a per¬ 
son ^grieved, as one deprivc^d of Ifis right.s, so that you are 
absolutely producing a disaffected j.lgss by the proposition 
of the Government. On the mother hand, every ijian whose 
franchise is threatened by such a measure, every corporation, 
every individual who is told that the Government are about 
to deprive him of power that he' and those wl|p preceded 
him have long exercised, though the Government do npt 
proceed with the measure, 1^11 look upon the Governmeiu' 
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as their eaemy—^as personf whoywhen they have the oppor¬ 
tunity, would deprive them of the rights and franchises 
which they so much valued Therefoia it is clear" that when 
a Minister makes' a proposition of this nq;ture, and does cnot 
proceed with it, he is creating disaffection amongst sopie 
j. classes and dislike amongst others. He is, in fact, weaken¬ 
ing the constituted authorities of the country, and enfee¬ 
bling the established institutions of the land. That, I think, 
is almost unwise course,‘and it only proves that no Minister 
should embark in an, undertaking of such a nature as Parli¬ 
amentary reform without the necessity for tll'd' change being 
clear, and his ability to accomplish his purpose being evi¬ 
dent and palpable. ■ ’ 

Now we are told that we are going to war, and that it is 
necessary that the sympathy of alt classy's should surround 
the Government and the Executive. We,are told that we 
are going to war, and ^you are encouraging and developing 
the sympathies of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects b}' 
telling some that they deserve to possess riglits which you 
will not give them, and by telling others that they exercise 
rights -jvhich you mean to t ke from them. Why, Sir, the 
noble Lord has in.the course of this Session expressed his 
opinion that a state of war, ^and es])ecially a slate of war 
with Russia, was no sufficient reason for relinquishing the 
measure that has been recently under our co-nsideration, or 
rather proposed to us. ‘ The‘noble Lord is not the only 
Member of the Cabiset who has e.xpressed this opinion. 
The First Jilinister, in another jjlace, and even very recently, 
expressed his opinion that there was nothing in the state of 
oxM external relations which would induce the Government 
not to projetd with^this nieasure—a measure which he be- 
li^ived had been received with the utmost favour throughout 
ihe country. The noble Lord (T.ord-John Russell) seems 
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complain of the ijpathy witfa which his ^ measure was re- 
ceived^by the country. But we ^vive alw^s been told by 
the noblaiJ.ord and^iis ColleagLtoe, tl;at wS should legijlate 
on this question when there is rjb cxcitcryent and no pas- 
sioA; that the {)r 5 pcr time for introducing these changes 
anfl making these amendments in our representative system 
is the inomcpt when the people are tranquil, and*the public 
inind is not inflamed, or uj^duly attracted to the subject, so 
that the contemplation of statesmen may be calm *and un¬ 
disturbed. And, therefore, it is a new argument introduced 
into this Deli'^^ that the ^p.'fthy of the? public ininc^is a rea¬ 
son for not proceeding with this measure. 

^Vell, but yiere is anotlie? reason which has been urged 
by the noljle Lord, and*w?iich, I confess, astonished me. I 
understood him to complain of the opj)osition which this 
measure had recilved in the House of Commons. Now, 
what I complitin of is, tlmt no opportunity has ever been 
given us for discussing this measure.* 

Aord John Russf.i.l : I said the House had shown indis- 
position*to consider this measure. 

Mv. Disraki.i ; iTut I cannot understand how the noble 
Lord arrives at*he fact tliat tliere exists an indispo^tion on 
tbe part of the House of Commons to’entertain tliis mea¬ 
sure. The noble Lord in th« first place advised the Sove¬ 
reign to notify, in the Speech from the Throne, that the 
measure of Parliamentary reforn^ would be brought for¬ 
ward. This, of course, is the jno%t solemn mode of intro¬ 
ducing the subject to the considfeAtion of Parliament. I 
do not suppose on the first night of the Sessioif, when Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech was under consideration,, that 
any one could complain tkat the manner in which that an¬ 
nouncement was received was discouraging JoHhe Minister. 
’An appeal was made to hipi not to bring forward the m^- 
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sure on the ground of the exigent state, of the country; Ir.’t. 
to this the Minister would ?iot listen. On the contrary, he 
brings forward tois ijiea^ure, lay^it oh the tabl^, and says, 

‘ I deprecate discussion nC w, but cn this day for*^nightj or 
some, other convenient day, you will dfechss the mea.iure 
which in detail I have now introduced to the notice of ihe 
r House and of the country^ Now I think that it is very 
inconvenient that any Minister should bring forward a mea¬ 
sure of sachwast importance, upon a subject of such gene¬ 
ral .interest — that he should have the opportunity of in¬ 
troducing it, with all the advantages which not only his 
abilities but his station give him, and that it should never be 
subjected to the slightest discussion. The principles on 
whLch it is founded may be most fallacious, and T think the 
principles on which this measure is founded arc most falla¬ 
cious; but still no opportunity has been given to the House 
to express an opinion upon it, because when the exposition 
of the measure takes .place, a future day is fixed by the 
(lovernment for the disc'ussion of its merits; and then dial 
opportunity thus promised is never given. Well," then, I 
wish to know whether this opposition, or'rather th's indispo-■ 
si lion, which the noble Lordi finds to his Reform Bill, is an 
indisposition on hii oivn benche.s. I will not say on the 
Treasury Bench, because we iK>w have it on the highest au¬ 
thority, that the Government is a Government of sincere 
Reformers—but I suppose that it is not impertinent to ima¬ 
gine that the indisposition may be on the benches behind 
the noble Lord. At atfy rate I venture to say on-the part 
of hon. Gentlemen on this side of the House, that there has 
been.no opposition from these benches'. An hon. Gentle¬ 
man, who is a general supporter of the Government, has 
spoken of the opiiosition to this measure as if it had pro¬ 
ceeded frorti U.S. And no doubt it is not at all impossible 
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• tifityou would have j-ecelved xiuncomprc^isingtpposition 
from the benches opposite to yoif. But vu never gave us 
an oppoitynity for oiscussing tll| maasure, and therefcwe I 
beg the oountry to remefnber that the indisposition to Par¬ 
liamentary reform Ih the present House of Commons, So far 
as Ve have any evidence of it, is confined entijely to the 
noble Lord’s.own side of the flouse. 

^ But I beg the House t<^ remark that the noble Lord has 
not met the difficulty of his case, that all the reasons that 
he has given for relinquishing his measure to-night were 
reasons that giy^ted in eni^al Torce at the meeting qf Parlia¬ 
ment, and on the 13th of February, when he introduced this 
Bill. I deny Jhat any member of the Cabinet can advance 
the pfeseni state of the country as a reason for not i»‘o- 
cceding with this measure. The noble Lord has very pro¬ 
perly vindicated hilnself from the absurd position in which 
it is the interest of some pjirties to place him as being the 
only Parliamentary Reformer in the Oabinet, and as if it was 
entipely to vindicate his own personll honour that this mea¬ 
sure had* been introduced. The noble Lord ha!»very pro¬ 
perly Tecalted the atfention of the House to the fact that the 
Government of the Earl of Aberdeen was founded pn the 
psomise of a large measure of ParliameiUary reform. Nor 
was it merely in deference 4 o the •noble Lord that the 
Government of the Earl of Abertleen was fgunded on the 
principle of I’arliamentas'y reform^ A very distinguished 
Member of the Cabinet (Sir James, Graham) made a large 
measure of TParliamentary reform a*c 5 ndition of bis joining 
Lord Aberdeen: and Lord Aberdeen, in his spbech when 
he made an exposition of the principles upon which ^his 
Government ■lyas founded, i*nequ^vocally pledged himself to 
a large measure of Parliamentary reform. 

• Now, I want to know wh^t were the circumstances under, 
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which the Goverr.ment of l^ofd Aberdeen made that pledge ? 
What were the (fircumstaJices uncjer which the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord* of I *e Admiralty made the cbncession 
of a large measufe of Paniamentafy refomi a condition of 
his adhesion to the Government of Lord Aberdeen? Wete 
they circumstances of less peril than the present? Were 
they less serious? Was the conjuncture less menacing 
than at present? We really sc^m to have forgotten the 
circumstancis under which Lord Aberdeen acceded to 
povVer. Why, after an interval of between thirty and forty 
years, what had the House of Commons jneJ^-done? They 
had armed the people; they had absolutely called out the 
militia; and were arming, and training, and discij^lining 
rob,ooo men, A few months before Lord Aberdeen entered 
office, the late Government had considerably increased the 
Naval Estimates; but no sooner had the First Lord of the 
Admiralty come into office than he dontled those' Esti¬ 
mates. Nor had the present Government been four months- 
in office before they formed a project—which they siibse- 
qucntly executed—of having a militarv camp at Chobham. 
It was well known that the Government then believed that 
not mifrely war but invasion was immmentl' 

Now, Sir, no ohe will ju-etend that a war with France is 
not a much more awful affair than a war with Russia ; and 
yet with a war'with France in their opinion impending, they 
formed their Government on the principle of a large measure 
of Parliamentary refortn. “And did the adoption of that 
statement not serve them ? Could they have forlned their 
Cabinet unless that had foraied’thc principle upon which 
that Cabinet was established? Could they have carried on 
their Government for six'montiis unless that had been the 
principle upon which the Government of Lord Aberdeen 
'tad been established ? Could they have possessed, not 
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in^ely the great administraljve'al^lities of Wie Firs* Lord of 
the AShiiralty, but ,the jirofouiK# statesirfinlike attributes 
even of flte First Qocninissione/ of* Works (Sir William 
^^cJicswor 1 h)? (^ojild he have given to *the Government 
the^fruits of those studies which Bentham had inspiredand 
Grote had guided ? " , 

How did diey carry on the Administration ? Why, ‘only 
a Tery few months afterwards we had the financial ipeasures 
of the Chancellor of the Fxchacjuer brouglit forward, 
which,.according to the no^Ie Lord’s statement to-ni|ht, 
was the exciiSt**for not j)»oceeding with Parliamentary re¬ 
form in the first year that tlje Government held office; A 
tax extremely ftclious in tha mode in which it is levied was 
introduced^o this House, it being known that there was’an 
absolute irvijorit)^ against the imposition of that ’tax, 
and that the most powerful assailants of this tax—the 
income tax—were to be ftund on the benches where the 
’■£«l.)j)orters of the present Governnjent mostly congregate. 
Did not these Gentlemen say that they disapproved of the 
“unmodified income t^ix, and only voted for it in coRsequence 
of this promise of a large measure of Parliamentary reform? 
And, therefore, *I say that Parliamentary reform was the 
principle upon which the Government Vas founded, and 
without it the jirescnt Cabinet wou!d never have existed, 
and that witheut it the administration of affairs* could not 
have been earned on. I say* also nt the same time, fhat the 
pledge to give a large measure 'of Pj^rliamentary reform was 
made at a time when the sta*e of public affairs, as far as our 
external relations were concerned, was not less menacing, 
nay I think more perilous and threatening, than it is af the 
present time.' 

Myself opposed to the measure of'thc noble Dmd, 1 am 
glad that the Govesument lias relinquished it. But what is 
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the morai that I. think we fh&ul<} draw'from all these circtfA- 
Etances? I thin|. we should at lea,st corne to this coifclusion 
— i*i my opinion, a sal-.ilary oneT—though no"' one can 
question the honour and^sincerity of the.noble 'Lord,*/ho 
has been identified with this great question and this gfeat 
cause—who will go down iij history as'connected with it— 
though no one, I say, can doubt his sincerity, “and though I 
do not for a moment care to* question the sincerity of 
others—stilF I must say, .that there does appear to me, and I 
thiftk tliere will appear to the country, that there has been 
too much levity, for party purposes in dealing with questions 
of organic change in the Consjitution of this country. Well, 
now, I think, if we can, under the present xircumstances, 
when there is no party feeling on this question, afid when all 
parties and sections of this House seem pretty well agreed 
to assist the Government out of the predicament—I think, I 
say, that if we can arrive at that conclusion, every man, 
wherever he sits, will" consider probably longer than he 
might have done two or three years ago before he makes 
pledges on a subject of this importance. Because we should 
find,that if a Minister persisted—which the nobIb Lord has 
wisely ^and magnanimously resolved not to do—in con¬ 
sequence of a pleilge of this kind, in carrying measures not 
required by the necessities of the country, a great public evil 
might occur. ‘And if, on the other hand, after having 
pledged his sagacity as a statesman for the necessity' and 
expediency of such a. tnea%ure, he finds it necessary to 
relinquish it, then, although great public mischief may not 
occur, there is at least this disadvantage^that the confidence 
of the country in the men they look up to must be necessarily 
shaken and diminished. N'or does it seem to rtie that a time 
of war, whjc'b we are tbld may be very serious and protracted, 
» a time when, I do not say this wart of confidence, but 
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tl-»^diminished confidence, in o«r^rincipal statesmin should 
be indtfcrred. I ‘hope, therefore, tfat the fioble Lord will 
no,t proceed in the course of whph he has given an iodi- 
dUioa to-night—of p*osqroning lor ashoi't but indefinite 
"tTlTfr his plans of Parliamentary reform. I think it woulfl be 
much better foi; the floble Lord—wlio lias made twq attempts, 
which, he says, have not been sanctioned by the countryfand 
wljich he feels are not resjuired by the country—allow 
this question altogether to drop, and iiot to embarrass him- 
,self by another pledge. ^ 

Yet, what the noljJ^ Lord done^o-night? After all 
this somewhat bitter experience, he has absolutely embar¬ 
rassed himself *Lnd all h^s Llolleagues by promising to take 
as early an •opportunity as possible to introduce this mfti- 
sure again. ^Cheers.'] I think that cheer is most unwise, 
and that those who cheer will be probably the loudest in 
o])[)osing the measure when k is brought forward. I confess, 
Kij, I do not understand this gettihg rid of reform by 
instaftnents. You who are always asking for measures of 
seform, add taking them by instalments, should hai^ly sanc¬ 
tion this new system, by which reformers are to get rid of 
their pledges by iftstalments. It would haye been belter for 
the noble Lord to say, ‘I have made a considerable attempt. 
The Cabinet have stood by me. This* measure is the result 
of our united daliberations. But the country ddes not require 
It, the* times are perilous, and although I think that a time of 
war is no goad cause why a mea^re,t)iParliamentary reform 
slmuld nof be carried if it we»e required, still it i^ not now 
absolutely necessary > it would involve a great struggle, 
and, therefore, for the present, I will say farewell to Parfia- 
mentary reform.’ rfon. gentlenfen opposite, would have 
then had just as good a chance of getting Parliamentary re¬ 
form when the time arrived "as they have now by retaining 
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the vam,pledges of a Mmister. Surely, the experienM^of 
the last two ye4s must i^ave taught you that you are j;.oU)ne 
wh^t the nearer a mefisuitof ParliamAlary reform because 
you have the plijflges of ltatesmei> tVht they will, give it^to 
youi' Here you have statesmen who haVe pledged t^^nt 
selves, and who were most sincerely anxious to fulfil their 
pledges, but you did not ‘obtain your object You never 
can obtain a change such as you desire until the great pre¬ 
ponderance of public opinion demands it. 

AVell, then, why embarrass the Government with a con¬ 
stant pledge of this-kind ? Ihe^ noble Lor^d yill pardon me 
for .saying that it would have been more statesman-like if, 
after all he has done, and, I will_say, after all he has suffered, 
liP liad asked the House to-night to place confirjence in his 
sincerity, and to show, by the manner in which they received 
his words to-night, that they thought bis honour was intact j 
and had then told them that, it was mtidi better not to 
embanass the Govenvment any longer with pledges on thi'- 
subject, but that they might be confident that when the- time 
was ripe, the measures that were demanded by Jiecessitv 
would be brought forward by any Ministry which happened 
then to be in possession of power. I do hope that the 
noble Lord will ^it least draw this lesson from the pas^— 
not to embarrass himself with pledges, which he knows not 
when he, can, fulfil, merely for parly purposes, and to 
animate followers who must, nosv feel that,'after all, mea¬ 
sures of this great natiflnal.importance depend upon some¬ 
thing more solid than the wopi of any individual, however 
sincere of however gifted. 
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IR, it is my duty to-night to draw the attention of Ihe 
Hciise t(i a theme tlian which nothing more im¬ 
portant, can be submitted to their consideration. 
Those whicli are often esteemed the greatest political ques- 
thsng—those questions, for examplc„of peace or war which 
now occupy and agitate the public mind, are in fact inferior. 
In cither of those c^scs an erroneous policy may be re¬ 
traced ; and there are no disasters which cannot be success¬ 
fully encountered by tire energies of a free people; Irut the 
principles upon which the distribution of power depends in 
a community when once adopte.d can rarely be changed. 
An error in tlmt direction may permanently affett the for¬ 
tunes of a State or the character of a people. 

But, gra've as is the duty, and,^,ifficult as is the task, 
which have devolved upon Her Majesty’s Government in 
undertaking to prepare a measure to amend the representa¬ 
tion of the people iii this House, these I admit, and cheer¬ 
fully admit, ’are considerably ftiitigated b)% ^wo circum¬ 
stances—the absence of all passion on the’subjeet, and the 
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advantage of experience. V/hatever may be the cause&<<’jn 
which I care nor to dwelt, I belieye that on this subfctt and 
on <his occasion I appeal'to as impartial a tribuneI 'as is com¬ 
patible with oui popular form of government. ' I bejvrve 
there is a general wish among all men of light and leading 
in this country that the solution of this lorg-controverted 
question should be arrived at; and that if public men 
occupying the position which wc now occupy, feel it th^ir 
duty to come forward to offer that solution—one which I 
tru^t in our case will not be biased upon any mean conces¬ 
sion or 'any temporary compromi>e, but oiv-rprinciples con¬ 
sistent with the spirit of our Constitution, which will bear the 
scrutiny of debate, and which I trust may obtain the sym¬ 
pathy of public opinion—I feel persuaded that in the 
present conjuncture of our political world such an attempt 
will meet from this House a candid though a discriminating 
support. And equally it may be observed,' that the public 
mind of this country fias for the last quarter of a century, 
and especially during its latter portion, been so habituated 
to the consideration of all questions connected wit* popular 
representation, the period itself has been so‘prolific of 
political phenomena for the contemplation and study, and 
I may add, the fcistruction, of the people of this country, 
that we are in a much more’ favourable position than the 
statesmen' who in 1832 undertook the great office which 
then cfevolved upon them, because we address not only a 
Parliament but a couptfy vviiich has upon this.subject the 
advantage,of previous knowledge; and all will dgree that 
this greatly facilitates both discussion and decision. Al¬ 
though some of those who took a leading part in the trans¬ 
actions of 1832, happily for us, 'still sit in both Houses of 
Parliament, yet aO long is the space of time that has elapsed 
Unce those occurrences, I think it is not impossible to .speak 
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oiiijjem with something of tjie fcafi^ur of history. *1 do not 
doiil^hat our futurf records will acknowledge that, during 
SQiiie of ffie most important polilpal events of modem^is- 
those evei^ts^ were’ treated with the* energy and the 
SSfcurce becoming British statesmen. If we judge of the 
Act of 1832 by its’consequences, in the measures of this 
House and in the character of its Members, it must b? ad¬ 
mitted that that policy wa« equal to the emergency it con¬ 
trolled and directed. I cannot, isdeed, agree with those 
who attribute to the legislation of 1832 every measurl of 
public benefit Aat has been passed by this House during 
the last twenty-five years. ^ know well that before tlfe re¬ 
form qf this House toolc place the administration of this 
country w* distinguished by its ability and precision.’ I 
believe, indged, that, es])ccially in the latter part of the ad¬ 
ministration of Lord Liverpool, this ftouse was rather in 
advance of the opinion of tfle country at large. But I think 
thjjt the reform of the House of Copimons in 1832 greatly 
added to the energy and public spirit in which we had then 
become somewhat deficient. * 

But, Sir* it must be remembered that the labours, of the 
statesmen who took part in the transactions of 183*2 were 
eminently experimental. In many respects they had to 
treat their subject empirically, an;l it is not to be wondered 
|?tif in the course of time it was found that so’me irrors were 
comftiitted in that settlement; aiSd if, as time rolled on, 
some, if not many deficiencies, wer^ ,discovered. I beg the 
House to’ consider well those* effects of time, and what has 
been the character of the twenty-five years that have elapsed 
since the Reform of^i832. They form no ordinary period. 
In a progrcss'ive country, and progressive* !jge, progress 
ha's been not only rapid, but, perhaps, pre'eipitate. Thetre 
is no instance in thei historf of Europe of such an increase 
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of population as has taken p^ace in tliis country during*this 
period Trhere ^ no exjrfple ih the history of Eur^pi^r 
of America, of a creatiol^nd aflcumtlation of japital so 
vast as has occurred in this comjtfyin those \wcnty-fite 
year^ And I believe the general diffu»ion of intellige^^ 
has kept pace with that increase of population and weaWi. 
»In t|jat period you have brought science to hear on social 
life in a manner no philosopher in his dreams could ever 
have aifticijjated. In that space of time you have, in'a 
majjncr, annihilated both time and space. The influence 
of the discovery of printing is^'eally only b^inning to work- 
on the multitude. It is, tlicrefoi^,*not surpnsing, that, in a 
measure passed twenty-five ycafs ago, in a spirit necessarily 
experimental, however distinguiUieSl tvcre it? authors, and 
liowever remarkable their alhlity, some omissions have been 
found that ought 1,o be suj'j'ilied, andc-some*defects that 
ought to be remedied. In such a state of things a (juestion 
in England becomes what is called a public cpiestion. Thus, 
Parliamentary lieform becomes a ])ul)Iic question; a jv-ibii’c 
question Jn due course of time becomes a Parliamentary 
question; and then, as it were, shedding its hast,skin,.it be-, 
comes-a ministerial rju. tion. 

Reform has bepi for fifteen years a Parliamcnt.ary ques¬ 
tion ; for ten years it has been a ministerial qucr.iion. It Is 
ten years since the Prime Minister of that clay, who sat in 
this House, after resisting for some time a scries ol Motions, 
the object of which was to,^changc the settlement of 1832, 
declared it to be the ripinion of himself and his colleagues 
that some ^ilteration ought to Be made in it. Public events 
presented that minister from immediately acting on that pub¬ 
lic declaration. But in 18^2 ,1 believe rn this very month of 
February, tl.a‘c Prim? Minister counselled Her Majesty to 
i^ddress Parliament from the throne in these terms 
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‘1appears to me that this is a fitting time for calmly considering whether 
it flftijMot be advisable td make such airepdments ki the Ac# of the late 
reign, mating to the representation of the Jtommons 3i Parliament, as may 
be.deemed dhiculated to carry into more tjnplgje effect the principles upon 
\t^h that Viw is founded. * I have the fullest confidence, that in any such 
j^^gderation you win fijmly adhere to the acknowleclged principles of the 
destitution by which the prerogative of the Crown, the authority oT both 
Houses of Parlianymt, and the rights and liberties of the people are equally 
secured," 

Iij consequence of that announcement from the throne, a 
measure of Parliamentary Reform was brought foiVard by 
the Ministry of the day. It was not pressed, in consequ^ce 
of a change o^.Govemm^rt‘which tlren took place. But 
two years afterwards, another Minister being at the hejd of 
affairs—a Miiti-ster who, in^tlie general tenour'of his politics, 
afforded a contrast to the one who introduced the meatgirc 
of 1852—a Minister born and bred in what is termed the 
'I'ory camp, as predecessor was born and bred in the 
Whig camp; this Minister*being called on to form a Go¬ 
vernment having to consider the requkements of the country, 
as^ery individual with tliat re-sponlibility is bound to con¬ 
sider tlitm, felt it his duty to counsel Her Majesty, in 
February,* 1854, to address to Parliament this language 
from the throne 

• “Recent experience has shown that it is necessarf to take more effectual 
precautions ajjainst the evils of bribft'y and iJorrupt practices at elections. 
It will also be your duty to consider whetlier more conn^lcte effect may not 
be given to the principles of thj Act of the last rcign» wnercb^ reforms were 
made in the representation of the ptJoplc irjparliament. In recommending 
this subject toj^our consideration, my desireis to remove every cause of just 
complaint, 4 o increase general confidence iif the Legislature, and to give ad- 
clitionai stability to the settled institutions of the State." 

• 

In consequence of that announcement, another measurewa8 
brought forward by the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, which 
was considered stronger than the mcaBure proposed 

By Lord John Russell—foiiit is not against order thus his- 
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torically ^0 mention that |iistinguished name. But cix-rtVm- 
stances again clt’.inged, <iid prevented, the Legislature from 
proceeding ivith thatimeasTire of reform. The ■country be¬ 
came involved iii a war with a first-rate pcjwer—a war t 
might be described as European. Before it terminate^ a 
change of Government again occurred. Another statesman, 
who may well be compared with the two distinguished men 
who preceded him—a statesman >renowned, not onlv for his 
ability, 6ut his great exp^erience, and whose political preju- 
dicfs—if he has any \lavghtei- and chcers\ —well, then,, I will 
say, Avhose superiority to prejudics-j.-at anyrS'ie', a statesman 
who .has no morbid sympatlty with advanced opinions. 
Then what did that noble Lord deem it to bh his first civil 
duty to accomplish when he accepted the respo‘nsibility of 
office, and peace liad been concluded ? In,the same solemn 
and impressive manner adopted by the ijoble Lord the 
Member for the City, and by 'die Earl of Aberdeen, the 
noble Lord, in 1857, on" the termination of peace, couns^ljsd 
his Sovereign to address Parliament in these words 

“Your attention will be called to the laws whiclnrcgulafe the; representa¬ 
tion of the people in P.arliamcnt, with a view to consider what Amendments 
may be sa^ly and beneficially made therein/’ ' 

The House will flierefore see that during three Ministries 
the subject of Parliailientary" reform has been formally 
brought before .the attention of the l^egislature. And let 
me reir.ind hon. Gentlemen, that although circumstaiices 
have prevented the mlnrjters ivho preceded us from either 
proceeding with the measures, which they introduced, or 
with the measures which they proposed, this House has 
shown during that interval no disposition to wait, and no 
reluctance to deal with it. • The"conseiiucnce is, that you 
have had, up*to the eiid of the last session of Parliament, 
iiidependent Members of this ’assembly continuing that 
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otorse which was pursue(i Ifcffre any ctf those* messages 
fra^he throne we^e delivered m the Legislature—namely, 
that of (Siirying a refarin of Pawament by measures of de- 
instead of taking a ‘general view and bringing forw'ard a 
^Bmprehensive plan which should effect a fair adjustment of 
alT the points.in controversy. 

This, Sir, .was the state of the question when, a chaflge of 
Qovernment again occurring, the Earl of Derby became re¬ 
sponsible for the administration qf this counfry. Let me 
now ask the House what, in their opinion, was our fluty 
under these cijjeumstancgsfc? I'liat, from the pecuiiar posi¬ 
tion at which this question had arrived, it might hav^beeii 
practicable b> evasion fpr.a time to stave off a solution, I 
do not say*is impossible; but that is a course which, speak¬ 
ing for my colleagues and myself, I may respectfully observe 
is not at all congenial with our tastes. ‘Were you to allow 
this (Question, wl’ich the Sovereign had three times announced 
was one that ought to be dealt w^fli—which three Prime 
MfiTtsters, among the most skilful and authoritative of our 
•Statesmen, had declared it was their intention to dSal with— 
'to re'maiifin abeyance? Was it to be left as a meaas of 
reorganising an‘opposition ? Is that thq opinion of either 
sfde of this House ? Is it the judgment 6f this House that 
that is a wholesome position*for^ poTitical questions of the 
highest quality to occupy ? Was Parliamentary Reform—a 
subject which touches the interestsof all classes and all indi¬ 
viduals, and in the wise, and pibpef settlement of which the 
very destiny of this country k concerned—to be.suffered to 
remain as a desperate resource of faction; or was it a matter 
to be grappled with only at a moment of great popular excite¬ 
ment, and settled not by the reason, but by th^ passion, of 
the people? Were we to establish, as it'were,.a chronic 
irritation in the publjp mincJ upon the subject, which, of all' 
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Others, sh6uld nc| form dih Staple of .our party contotg',? 
Were the energies of thisfcountry—an .ancient counKy of 
comjjlicated civilizati(?n—were they lat this timp' of day, 
boasting as we do of a throne that has endured for a thotisaj}-! 
years, to be distracted and diverted from their proper objecTS^ 
I—the increase of tlie wealth,and welfare of tl^c community, 
and wasted in a discussion of the principles of our constitu¬ 
tion, and of what should be the ofundamcntal base of our 
political institutions ? I cannot for a moment believe that 
this House would think that, a posture of affairs which 
would be free from danger toc-the Empiw;,' or which it 
would be honourable for any public man to sanction. 
Having, then, to consider the state Qf the country with refer¬ 
ence to this question, and recalling all those details which on 
this occasion I feel it incumbent on me to place before the 
House, the Government of the Earl of Derby, on their 
accession to power, had to inquii'e what it was their duty to 
fulfil. And, Sir, it was ,thc opinion—the unanimous opinion' 
of the Cabinet of the Earl of Derby—that this subject'liiust 
be dealt with, and dealt with in an earnest and sined-re spiirit., 
But J am told that, although it might be necessary that a 
solution should be effected, though three'Prime Ministers 
who had made thS attempt had withdrawn from the effoit, 
yet it was not for the Itarl of Derby—even if he deemed it 
for thq, interests of his country, and held it to be his para¬ 
mount duty in the positron that he occupied—to undertake 
such a task. Sir, I dk^f jite' that statement. I,say it is not 
a just statement, and cannot <in discussion be at all main¬ 
tained. What is there in the previous^ career of the noble 
Earl at the head of her Majesty’s Government which should 
preclude h^m from taking that' course ? The noble Lord 
tiae Member for'the City of London has connected his name 
with the question of Parliamentary Reform to his enduring 
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I do not grudge. thS ♦v^l-earne^ celebtity which 
he ^joys. But tVe n()ble Lor»J can remember the day 
,when Ear> Grey sumjnoned himself tmd Mr. Stanley t» his 
,&lbinet *in 183^ ^ and the noble Lord'"knows well that, 
ii^tl it not been for their ability and energy, probably the 
.Reform Bill, and certainly in i^s present shape, would never 
have been jfassed into law. I think, therefore, it cannoT for a 
moment be contended tln-ft there is anything in the, position 
or antecedents of the head of the.Govcrnmen! that should 
preclyde him from dealing,with this (luestion. WhUt i.s 
there in the*'pifsition ofiitn. Gentlemen who sit on* this side 
of the House to render ii an inconsistent act, orP their 
i:).art,.to adoj:* the conr.^e which I shall recommend to-night? 
■\Vhy, whefi the noble Lord introduced his measure, and'also 
when the njeasure of the Earl of Aberdeen was introduced 
into this House, I, acting with the complete sanction and at 
the personal retpicst of intfliy now sitting behind and around 
vjj^on these benches, expressed oijr views u])on the course 
pursued by the Government of that day. I slated then, on 
their behalf, that jve should offer no oppositiSn to any 
measure'*which might be brought in, the object of whioJi was 
to effect a reconstruction of this House. I said* that we 
were prepared to adhere to the Conservifl.ive compact which 
was wrung from the Conservative’party in 1835 by taunts 
and reproaeWes as to their insincerity in jhrofcfising to be 
bodnd by the Act of 1832. •! said, that by that Cons’ervative 
compact, M'hich was made by •tho^?e, who then represented 
the Conservative i)arty_in •this House, we wc^e ready to 
stand, but thatif.tho.se, who themselves made the settle¬ 
ment, questioned its propriety and jjroposed to amend it, we 
should offer* no ojiposition, but would givt; to those pro¬ 
posed Amendments our candid coiisiTleratton, m;d<ing every 
effort oil our part to inljirove the representation of the 
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people. ^Therefore I cannot .uaderstand the justness 
taunts which ha^ e been^'i^o freely used against our finder¬ 
taking a task, which, ip my mind, no 900 who occupies these 
benches can avoid, or ought to shrink'from. Sir? it isAi 
pursuance of the pledge which we gave *wficn we acceciCtf 
to office that, on the part of tlie Government of the Earl'of 
Derbj', I am, with your pernnssion, to-night, to 4:all your at¬ 
tention to the measures which we^think it politic that this 
house should adopt. 

Now, Sir, it appears to me that those who are called Parlia¬ 
mentary Reformers may be divided into twc^classes. ‘ The 
first are those whose object I will attempt to describe in a 
sentence. They are those who would adapt the settlement 
of .rSja to the England of 1859; and would gact in the 
spirit and according to the genius of the existing Constitu¬ 
tion. Among these Reformers I may be permitted to class 
Her Majesty's Ministers. But, Sir, it would not be candid, 
and it would be impolitic not to acknowiedge that there is 
another school of Reformers, having objects very differeiit 
from those, which I have named. The new school, h I may 
so describe them, would avowedly effect a ParlitLmentary 
Reform; on principles different from those which have 
hitherto been acknowledged as forming the proper founda¬ 
tions for this House. The new school of Reformers are of 
opinion thaj the.chief, if not the sole, object of representation 
is to realize the opinion pf th^ numerical majority of'the 
country. Their standard, is population; and I admit that 
their views have been clearly ^fnd efficiently placed before 
the country.* Now, Sir, there is no doubt population is, and 
must always be, one of the elements of our representative 
system. There is also such a thing as property ; and that, 
too, must be <tonsi 4 ered; I am ready to admit that the new 
sehool have not on any occasion limited tire elements of their 
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rep»'esentative system solely to flbiiul^tion. Jhey ha»e, with a 
niurmlff, admitte’d thaf property has equal Claim to considera¬ 
tion; butjfli^n, they have said that'property and population go 
together. ‘Well, Sir, population and property do go together 
—lit statistics, but in nothing else. Population and property 
do^ot go together in politics and practice. I cannot agree 
with the prinniples of the new school, either if populatidli or 
property is their sole, or ii both together constitute their 
double, standard. I think the function of this Ho^se is some- 
,thing more than merely to represent the i^opulation and fU'O- 
perty of the country. Tltj% House, in iny opinion, ought to 
represent all the interests of the country. Now, those intefests 
are sometimes vitagonistif, often competing, always indepen¬ 
dent and jcmlous; yet they all demand a distinctive repfe- 
sentation in this House; and how can that be effected, under 
such circumstances*by the simple representation of the voice 
of the majority,’ or even Hy the mere preponderance of 
l^rqperty ? If the function of this House is to represent all the 
interests of the country, you must of course have representation 
scattered bver the country ; because interests are neCessarily 
Incal. ■ An'illustration is always worth two arguments ^ per¬ 
mit, me, therefore^ so to exi)lain my mean^g—if it requires 
ejfplanation. Let me take the two cases (Sf the metropolis 
and that of the kingdom of S(fotland,*to the representation 
of which the Ijon. Gentleman opposite (Mr.'Baxter) is so 
much»afraid that I should* nok do justice. The population 
of the metrqj^olis and that of the kiitg);Jom of Scotland are, 
at^this time, about equal. Th« wealth of the metropolis and 
the wealth of the kingdom of Scotland are very unequal. 
The wealth of the ijetropolis yields a yearly income ^f 
^^44,000,000—‘Upon which the assessment un^er the great 
schedules of the income tax is levied* while tTie amount 
upon which such ass^smeut«is levied under those schedules 
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in ScotlSnd is o^ily ^30,t('oi!!,oco. There is, thereforg^pi-iie 
annual difference between ;^44,o,oo,ocro and ;^30,oo^,ooo •, 
yet' who would for a fnoinent pretend that the various classes 
and interests of Scotland could be adegu,ately represented 
by the same number of members as represent the m^^ 
polls ? S'o much for the pQi)ulation test. 

Let us now take the property test. Let-us take one 
portioniof that very metropolis tli Avhich I have this moment 
referred. This is an age of statistics. I do not place more 
vatiie upon them than they di,‘serve; but this is, I believe, at. 
least ah accurate memorandum, r ,Let us lot.'k''to the wealth 
of the City of London. The jvealth of the City of London 
is more than equivalent to that ,of 25 Eng-lish and Welsh 
Counties returning 40 Members, and of 140 Boroughs re¬ 
turning 232 Members. The City of Lonejon, the City 
proper, is richer than Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming¬ 
ham put together. Or take andther and even more pregnant- 
formula. The City of London is richer than Bristol, Leeds', 
Newcastle, Sheffield, Hull, Wolverhampton, Brcfclford, 
Brighton, Stolee-upon-Trent, Nottingham, Greenw'ich, Pres¬ 
ton, ffast Retford, Sunderland, York, and Salford combined 
—towns which return among them noless'fhan 31 Members. 
The City of Loildon has not asked me to insert it in the 
Bill, which I am asking leave to introduce, for 31 Members. 
I have htard hhat there is another measure of Reform, in 
hands, probably, more 'able 'to deal with the subject than 
mine, and in hands »which^ perhaps, are much.interested in 
ascertaining the claims of the City of London.’ Whether 
the noble Lord has made his arrangements according to the 
statistical return we shall probably kn«w some day or other; 
but, as far^as I am concerned, the citizens of London have 
^ acted with modesty and propriety. They seem to be 
satisfied with their representation, and to considp that, pro- 
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baT/I^no place requires » grctAcj^ number of Members 
than t!ie City of Lardoa at present possesses. Perhaps 
tjrcy have ^me suspicaoii that, if they*had more Members, 
^e^ woufd find soipe difficulty in obtaining men who were 
competent to discharge that office. 

So much for»the population test, and so much far the pro¬ 
perty test, if ydu are to reconstruct this House on either of tliose 
principles ; but, the truth i?, that men are sent to thi» House 
to represent the opinions of a placoand not its power. We 

• know very well what takes ph-ice at a Parliamentary election 

• in this country. • The mamMf a princely fortune ha^, when 
he goes to the poil, no more .votes than tlie humble dweller 
in a ;^io hou^j- because we know very well that his wealth, 
his station'and his character will give him the influence 
which will aiequii^ely rejiresent his property; and the Con- 
slitiition shrink^ from a plurality of voles in such a case. 
^The Constitution also shriSiks from, die enjoyment of a 
pkr^ity of votes by large towns by. means of seats in this 
House. ^ It wants the large towns and cities of Ei^land to 
be copipletely repreaented. It wishes to see the 'Members 
for Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingliam in their ^ilaces, 
ready to e.xpress the views of those powerful and inl?uential 
communities ; and it recognises thein as tTie representatives 
of the opinions of those places, Jiut not as the represen¬ 
tatives of their power and influence. Because whSt happens 
to the rich man at a contestefl election will happen to these 
places. W'hy, Sir, the power of tlig »ity of London or that 
of the city of Manchester‘in this House is .not to be 
measured by the honourable and respectable individuals 
whom they send her^ to represent their opinions. I wilf be 
bound to say ‘that there is a scorS—nap^, that thgre are three 
score—Members in this House who are as'muclTand mqre^ 
interested, perhaps,‘in the*city of Manchester than those 
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who arcrin this House ^ts (,authoritative and authentic rgyre- 
sentatives; andXvhen a (Question arises ,,in which the ii^rests 
of Manchester, Liverpool, hr Birmingham are cotttferned, the 
influence of thofce places is showli by the votes of persons 
so interested in their welfare as well as by those of the*^- 
spectable, and respected individuals who ate sent here to 
represent them. 

Look at the metropolis itself, not speaking merely of the 
City of London. Is the influence of the metropolis in this 
Heuse to be measured by the sixteen hon. Members who 
represent it, and who represent, I have*, no doubt, in a 
manner perfectly satisfactory to their constituents, or they 
would not be here? No! We,all„of us livain the metro- 
pelis; many of the Members of this House have property, 
a few of them very large property, in it j and, therefore, the 
indirect influence of the metropolis in this House is not to 
be measured merely by the ntimber of Members which it 
returns to Parliament.' So much for that principle of ppAU- 
lation,orthat principle of property, which has been adopted by 
some, ordiat principle of population anjj property cbmbinedi 
which seems to be tb,e more favourite form. It appears to me' 
that th'c principle, as one upon which the representation of the 
People in this Hvuse ought to be founded, is fallacious arid 
erroneous. There is one remarkable circumstance connected 
with the new S'chool, who would build up oufcrcpresentation 
on the basis of a nunujiical majority, and who take popu¬ 
lation as their standarp.’ If is this—that none of their prin¬ 
ciples apply except in cases where population is concen¬ 
trated. The principle of population is, although I cannot 
say a favourite doctrine, because I do not think it is so, a 
very notorious doctrine at the present moment; but it is not 
novel, although introduced at a comparatively recent period 
'into our politics. It was broached in the discussions whicl) 
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to^k place when the former•RcToA:ij)Billsw(ll'e brought in by 
preceding Governme»ts. , It was^the favourite argument of 
tl\e late ^r. Hume., • His argument fo/ Parliamentary 
Reform—’a subj^pt^which he frequently brought before; the 
Piouse—was generally this;—He took some unfortunate 
borough in thp weSt of England; he described it js a 
borough with •a very small population and with very little 
business, and he said ;— 

This borough returns two Members to PJtrli.iment, wliile the great #ity 
of M.mchester, with its population jf hundreds of thousands, and with 
’half the businessjuf^he world coijpentrated in its circle, only returns the 
•same number. Can anything*lre more monstrous? Disfranchis* the 
small borough, and gi»e its Member* to the city of Manchester. 

SucEwas th# argument w^iich for several years passed sn 
this House unchallenged. Mr. Hume brought forward his 
Motion for Sarliainentary Reform in 1:852, when, by a 
somewhat curious coincidei^ce, I was occupying the same 
seat which I now fill, and it fell to my lot to make a re])ly 
to hiip. I stated then what I had loitg felt, that although I 
entirely r^’ceted the principle of population, still, a«itnitdng 
.it’for the sake of argifment to be a right principle, we mjist 
arrive at conclusyons exactly the reverse of those which 
Mr. Hume and the school which he founde(!»were perpetually 
impressing upon the public n'and. The princijrle, in my 
opinion, i.s false, and would produtc results dangsrous to 
’the country, anti fatal to Uie House of Commons. But if 
it be true—if it be our duty to yefcfm the representation 
upon it—then I say you must arrive^at*conclusions entirely 
’different from those which the new school has adopted. If 
population is to be the standard, and you choose to dis¬ 
franchise small borouglis anck small constituencies, it is not 
to the great towns you can, according to»your,owifprinciple, 
transfer their Members. , 

. Perhaps the House’will allow me to refer to a note of 
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some retvms wl-^ch I in 1852, because they are per¬ 

fectly germane to the argument'which I am now ofrey?lf*^to 
the,House. When Mj. Hume used the'illustration^ a sample 
of which I have<just cited, I asked'hiin to look t® the case 
of North Cheshire, a county with a poiJtilation of 249,0005 
with two .great towns, Macclesfield and. Stockport, together 
possessing a population olf 93,000, and returning four 
Members to Parliament, while»the residue of the county 
population 156,000) returned only two Members. I asked 
hifli to look to the case of South Cheshire, a county with 
206,ooe inhabitants,' with one tq\vn of 2 8,o,oo„returning two 
Members to Parliament, but with the rest of the county 
population (178,000) returning only the sanic number. I 
btought before him the remarkable case of Sfjuth Derby¬ 
shire. The population of that county was 166,000. Ii had 
only got one town, Derby itself, with 40,00b inhabitants, 
who returned two Members toiParliament, while the residue 
of the county popiuation (126,000) had also only two 
Members. I called his attention to the case of 'JTorth 
DurbaTit, with a population of 272,000. There are four 
great towns, Durham, Gateshead, South Sliields, and 
Sunderland, with a conjoint population 0^136,000, returning 
six Members to ^Parliament, while the county population, of 
identically the samer numbbr (136,000) return only two 
Membep^i. !-■ referred him to the case of West Kent. That 
county has a po]uilation of 400,000. There are four great 
towns—Maidstone, Chatham, Rochester and Greenwich,— 
with a joint population of ^72,000, returning seven Mem¬ 
bers, while the remaining inhabitants^ 228,000 in number, 
letum only two. I likewise cited the case of East Norfolk, 
with a population of 250,000; Two towns, Norwich and 
Yarmouth* with a population of 100,000, return four Mem¬ 
bers; but the county residue of 150,000 return only two. 
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*I a.skcfl him to take thecas(^of lJie East Riding, with a 
. popui<'tion of 2 30 , 00 ( 5 . Hi!ll anci a'lother ?own return four 
Members^ the residue ol* the c»iinty^opiilation (126,000) 
return only*two. I Wlcl.him to look at ijie West Riding, 
with its population of 1,300,000 reduced by nine consideijible 
towns, to 800,000. ^Those 800,000 return only two Mem¬ 
bers ; whereas the nine considcfable towns, representijig a 
population of 500,000, return sixteen Members. Finally, 
I referred him to the case of South Lancasljire,*with a 
population of 1,500,000. Ten grett towns in South l^n- 
'cashiixv with a joint poptilaticyu of 1,000,000, return fifteen 
‘Members to PaHianient, Tj(ft the county residue of 500^000 
return only two. *Wliy, Sir, if is notorious that, if you come 
to poixikiti^n *n round hufnber.s, 10,500,000 of the peoyle 
of England return only 150 or t6o county Members, while 
the borough.Si re^^rcsenting 7,500,000,1 return more dian 
330 Members. ftdmitLing, tjien, the principle of population, 
jvhich is the principle of the new scjibol, I say you must 
disfi^ipchise your boroughs, and givi! their Members to the 
counties., 

, Sir..I n^er heard S.n answer to this argument. It cannot 
h.ave been misunilerstood, because it nus not offered ni a 
cenner, but in this Mouse; and I repe’jt tliat, although 
seven ye.ai's have elapsed sincckit was tadvanced, in 1852, I 
never heard an answer given to* it. I havp watched the 
recent agitation, when I rwis told that a new English sonsti- 
tution was to be created on the,priijciple of population, to 
see if thny 'argument was answered ‘It has, indeed, been 
sasd th.at there are some, nay, *that there are many* boroughs 
through which the landed interest is represented in tjjis 
House. That^may or may jrot be a sufficient answer to the 
demand of the landed interest to be more^rSp^esented in 
tljis House ; but it is no answer to the inhabitailts of the 
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counties- Wht-^t prov^j f:hut piy argument is sound and 
enters into the public mind, and, is accepted as auCnentic, 
isjrthat the noble Lord the Member for the City in 1854, 
acknowledged, \Vith generous candbur, that it had influenced 
himdn the arrangements which he had made, and a large pro¬ 
portion of the seats—certainly two-thirds—which formerly 
bel{>nged to the small constituencies that he proposed to 
disfranchise, he transferred to the county representation. 

Let us now see, Sir, what will be the consequence if the 
pcqmlation principle is adopted. You would have a House, 
generally speaking, formed partlv of great daadowners and 
partly of manufacturers. I have no doubt that, whether we 
look to their property or to their character,,there would be 
ncj- country in the world which could rival in respectability 
such an assembly. But would it be a House of Commons 
—would- it represent the country—would it represent the 
various interests of England ? ^ Why, Sir, after all, the suf¬ 
frage and the seat respecting which there is so much contro¬ 
versy and contest, are only means to an end. Th 5 y' are 
means'by which you may create a rejiresentative assembly 
that is a mirror of the mind as well as the materlHl interests 
of England. Yon want in this Ilouse evbry element that 
obtains the respect and engages the iiitere.st of the countij'. 
You must have lineage and'great territorial property; you 
must hav.? manufacturing ente 'rise of the highest character; 
you must have commercial weight; you must have professional 
ability in all its forms ; dDuf you want something more, —you 
want a body of men not too intimately connected either with 
agriculture, or with manufactures, or with commerce; not 
tc \5 much wedded to professional thought and professional 
habits ; you want a body of men representing the vast variety 
of the English cliaradter ; men w'ho would arbitrate between 
the claims of those great predominant interests; who would 
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'temper the acerbity, of their VAitJ’Oversiej. Yo* want a 
body of men to' repr^seiH that immense portion of the com¬ 
munity cannot l^a ranked undei*any of those striking 
and powerful dresses to which I have referred, but who arc 
in^their aggregate equally important and valuable, and* per¬ 
haps as numerpus. 

Hitherto you have been able to effect this object :*you 
have effected it by the existing borough system, wjiich has 
given you a number of constituencies of variouJ dimensions 
distributed over the country.^ No one for a moment pre¬ 
tends that the thorough ,system in England was originally 
framed to represent all the^ classes and interests oh the 
country; but *t has beep kept and cherished because the 
people fouiRl that although not directly intended for such a 
purpose, yet indirectly it has accomplished that object: and 
hence I lay it down as a principle that’if you subvert that 
system, you arc liound to sifbstitute for.it machinery equally 
effective. That is all I contend for.* I am not wedded to 
arrangements, merely because they are arrangements; but 
what I Ifbpe this Hopse will not sanction is, that w'iTShould 
temove a ^nachinery which performs tjie office we desire, 
unless we are cerTai’^ that we can substitute; for it a inaAiinery 
equally effective. Now, there is one remarkable feature in 
the agitation of the new school. It*is not that they offer 
for the systenj they would subvert a substitute ;»it is not 
that they offer us new machinery fos the old machineiy they 
would abrogate; but it is a reitiarlta^le circumstance that 
tljey offer" no substitute whatever, "fhey lay down Jtheir inex¬ 
orable principle; thiy carry it to its logical conseciuences, 
and the logical consequences would be that to this House, 
in tire preserrt*state of the populivtion, no dou^t you would 
ha've men returned by large constituencies wIk) ,would, in 
most instances, represent great wealth. I will make that' 
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concession;—bu.^when §iiti ffonse is assembled, how will it 
perform the duties of a House of Comnjons ? I will tdl you 
whtCt must be the natural consequenpc of such,. state of 
thing's. The House will lose as a matter of course' its hold 
on the Executive. The House will assemble; it will have 
, men sent to it, no doubt of .character arfd wealth; the great 
majority of them matured and advanced in life; and having 
met here, they will be unable te carry on the Executive ,of 
the country. [An hon., Memueu : Why ?] Why ? asks an 
hon. Member. Because the pxperiment has been tried in 
every country, and tlie same result (has occurred; because it 
is ndt in the power of one or t)vo classes to give that variety 
of character and acc]uirement by .which the administration of 
a country can be carried on. Well, then, if this House loses 
its hold over the Executive of the country, what happens ? 
We fall back on a fcureaucratic system, and we should find 
ourselves, after all oitr struggles,' in the very same position 
which in 1640 we had, to extricate ourselves from. Your 
Administration would be carried on by a Court Miffister, 
perha^'k Court minion. ,. It might n,ot be in th^e times, 
bu^in some future time. The result of such a sy^em would 
be to dreate an assembly where the Membdrs of Parliament, 
though chosen By great constituencies, would be chosen 
from limited classes, and, perliaps, only from one class of the 
communSy. There is a new school of philosophers, who 
are of opinion that there is nc such thing as progress,-'-that 
nations move in a cirpl6, aifd that after a certain cycle they 
arrive exactly at the same platv;, and stand in precisely the 
same circumstances which they quitted two or three centuries 
bdiore. I have no time now to solve a problem of that 
depth. Questions so profound require the stud/and abstrac- 
tipn of the Opposition benches. But if the population prin¬ 
ciple be adopted, I should givefin my .adhesion to the new 
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school of philosophy* and 1 feel pAsuadec^that tl?e House 
of Commons, after all its*reforni, and reconstruction, would 
fiftd itself, i!i the same ’comparatively ignominious position 
from which the spijit and energy of the old English gentry 
emancipated it more than two centuries ago. Therefore I 
need not inform the House that* it is no part of my dugr to 
recommend it to adopt that principle. We cannot acknow¬ 
ledge that population, or property, or even ptopefty and 
population joined together, should bfe the principle on whjch 
'the legislative ^system shall *be constructed. But^ before 
I refer to that fart of tife'subject there appears to m^ to 
be one branch of the utmost interest, and which it is my 
duty rather ^o fouch on liefore I advert to any other, and 
that is the state of the franchise. If there be one point 
more than an«the»on which public feeling has been most 
shown, it has been in the .desire to exercise the suffrage. 
That was the first claim that was mad® when the settlement 
of 18^2 began to engage the critical sjfirit of the nation; and 
as the prosperity of this country increased, and as it'-.'^Health,' 
population^ and intelligence increased; as new interests 
arose, and as new, classes were, as it were, called into ifeocial 
eiystence, that desire became stronger, a’^d it is, I think, 
hardly necessary to admit that* it was* founded on a natural 
feeling, and one which we should by no ipean^ infer is 
entertained by'those only-whp are disaffected towards the 
institutions of the country. Qn the contrary, in most 
instances that desire arises, no doubt, tfom a desire to parti¬ 
cipate in privileges which are appreciated. 

In considering this* question, I would make, first of 
one general observation, as to the^object which the Ministry 
have had in view in preparing their noeasufe* ijf Reform. 
We have never, in any of t^e arrangements which' we shall 
propose to parliament to adopt, considered for a moment 
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whether *£licy wcfald inci 4 a^e*or whether they would diminish 
the constituent body. Our sole objcot has been to'fconfer 
the' franchise oq all '6f those to whom we thoug,ht that pri¬ 
vilege might be safely entrusted, and tvho would exercise 
it for the general welfare of the country. I will, with |he 
permission of the House, address myself first to the 
borough franchise, 'i’he Reform Act of 1S32, acknow- 
ledgingi'to a certain degree some* of the old franchises of the 
boroughs, which e-\ist but to a limited extent at present, 
established the franchise in boroughs on the occupation of 
a house''of ;^io annual value. ‘'Hhere is a^wish —I would 
once have said a very general wish—that instead of the 
household suffrage being founded'- on valutJ; it should be 
founded by preference on rating. I am not at all surprised 
that more than onq hon. Gentleman has, received this ob¬ 
servation with marks of assent and sympathy. I confess 
myself that I was ai^vays mucH' biassed in favour of that 
idea. It appears to ive that if you could make—to use a 
Gompigii phrase—the rate-book tlie register, you would very 
much simplify the business of election ; but, when you come 
to c'xamine this matter in detail, in order to see how it w'ill 
act, you will find tliat it is involved in difficulties—great, all 
acknowledge, and, I am sorry to be obliged to confess, fo 
my mind insurmountable.. For the purpose of securing the 
advantage of having the rate-book the register, you must, of 
course, leave perfect discretion to the overseer. The "over¬ 
seer has an interest iiv raising rates, people may-say; or he 
may be a'very hot political partisan. Are you prepared to 
leave to the overseer the absolute discretion of appointing 
tliose who are to exercise the suffrage ? Some will say, we 
must have roine chepk. But what is a check but an appeal ? 
And if you appeal, you cannot do better than appeal to the 
revising barrister. If you have an appeal to some other 
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’parochial officer, you appeal t(j c-in inferior tribunal to that 
which you now. enjety; anfl, indeed, unles! you permitted 
tlie over^er to be Jnchtfllengec^ you could not make the 
»ate-book; tlie regista-.* .But even beyonci this, there‘are 
other difficulties *wkich you will find most perplexing. JSTot- 
withstanding the Parochial Assessment Act, the rating of 
this country is Tnost unequal; and it is only those whose Jiusi- 
ness it has been to examine into this subject in its minute 
details, who can be aware of the preposterous consequences 
which would arise from adopting a*rating instead of a v^lue 
qualification.^ Take the pres«nt qualifipation of ;^io value, 
which it is ver^ gcnerall;^ Jnd popularly supposed might be 
supplied by an rating, ^^ow, let us see what would be 
the consequeifce upon the ’present constituency of adopting 
an rating instead of a value? I will take the in¬ 
stance of Boftton,rf-epresented by my hoiv and learned Friend 
behind me (Mr., Adams). The borough of Boston consists 
,of two parishes; the rating of one of,tllem is upon one-half 
the ^alue, and of the other upon >wo-thirds of the value. 
The practical consequence of having an ^8 rating 
^!on woul(i be to disfranchise 400 of the electors of that bo¬ 
rough, who may^or may not be suppofters of my hjn.tind 
learned Friend. Then taking the case df another borough 
—Dover,—if you had in tli^it boro^igh a franchise based 
upon ;^8 rating, instead of value, you would exactly 
double the constituency.. I have taken these two instances 
from a great number of others, ancf the House will see that 
the idea of’establishing a franchise based upon rating instead 
Of upon value, is by no metSis the simple process it is by 
some persons suppoSed to be. The great objection to such 
a measure,_jyhich Ifd us pntirely to relinquish all idea* of 
adopting it, is its tendency to disfrancjiise many of the con¬ 
stituencies, 
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I will now proceed to consider the franchise of boroughs' 
based upon a Value qialification. The qualification 
has been severefy assailed, and I ithink the objection^ to it 
may be ranged undef two heads. Fitst, it is said that there 
is no principle in a franchise founded qn»a qualifica¬ 
tion; and secondly, it is said that a constituency ba,sed 
upon such a qualification must be extremely monotonous. 
It is said that there is such an identity of interest in a con¬ 
stituency so founded, when we Ought to seek for variety’of 
character, that that alone is an objection; and it has really 
become almost a phrase of contumely to speak of a con¬ 
stituency as ‘ only ten-pounders/' .11 will ir. the first place 
touch upon the objection that a ;^io borough qualification 
is one founded upon no principle- Now, I'demur to that 
objection. It appears to me that that qualification is 
founded on a principle. It is said, “Why jhould a man 
who lives in a ;^io house be more fitted for the suffrage 
than a man who lives in a house?” That appears to 
me to be no argument. It is a mere sophism and cavil. 

• If. it be an argument it is an argument against all tests, and 
not in favour of a qualification. But the ;^io qualiff- 
cation,was intended as a test; and the question is. Is it a 
test that is effective ? It is a test easily accessible; it is a 
test which, if adopted, is universal in its application; and it 
is a test which affords a,fair presumption that the holder 
posses^e? those qualities which entitle him to perform the 
acts of citizenship. It is, therefore, founded upon a princi¬ 
ple; and the objection urged against it appears tc- me to be a 
sophism. vThe other objection to. the 10 qualification is 
that it gives a monotonous character"to a constituency; 
that from extending the suffrage only to men who live in ;^io 
houses you ^lave merely one sentiment and one'ciass of ideas 
represented. That appears to me to be altogether a fallacy, 
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• resting upon the false assupapflioli t^iat ever|jr man #vho votes 
undej a ;^io qUalif^ation necessarily lives in a ;^io house. 
But that«is^ not the case. On tHe coutrary, under that ^lo 
•qualification all orders *of men exercise "the suffrage—the 
most affluent and The most humble. A man who live? in a 
house worth ;^4oa a-year yet votes under the ;,^io qualifi¬ 
cation, and ip’stead of rendering a constituency monotcfious, 
i^ secures within its range a great variety of interests, of 
feeling.s, and of opinions. 

But, Sir, I am ready to admit that there are many peiflons 
quite capable .of exercisiijg flie suffrage who do not live in 
;^io houses, and whom I .should wi.sh to see possessi»g the 
suffrage. Bm should we ^b'tain that result by—I won’t call 
it the'vulgar expedient, because the epithet might be misin¬ 
terpreted, though I should not use it in an offensive sense, 
but by the dbarsS and common expedient which is recom¬ 
mended of what is called “loweripg the franchise in 
towns.” Now, I beg the House to tonsider for a moment 
what»must be the effect of lowering the franchise in towns. 
Suppose that, instead of a ;^io borough qualificathsflTyou 
■had .’i borough qualification? Well, the moment^that 
you had a ^5 •borough qualification you would reraise all 
Jliose inconvenient results which are erroieeously ascribed to 
the ;£io qualification. You would then have a monotonous 
constituency. ^ You would then fiave a conslituejjcy whose 
predpminant opinions wcn.dd»be identical. You would then 
have a constituency who would, return to Parliament mem¬ 
bers holding the same ideas^the Same opinions, the same 
sentiments; and all tliat variety which represents the 
English character would be entirely lost. You would tlipn 
have in yowt boroagh coastituqpcy a predominant class; 
certainly the spirit and genius of our cijnstitijtiorf are adverse 
.to the predominance of auy class in this House. It cer--’ 
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tainly wfluld b#* most i,n/(iJicious, not to say intolerable, 
when we are guarding ourselves tigairtst the predomhrance 
of t territorial arjstocfacy and the predominance'of a manu¬ 
facturing and commercial oligarchy, thaf we should reform 
Parliament by securing the predominance of a household 
democracy. I am convinced that that is not the mode in 
which you must improve and vary the elements of the pre¬ 
sent borough constituency. Wd’ think, Sir, that there are 
modes by which that object can be adetiuately and cfllciently 
attained; and if the I louse \vill permit me, I will now pro¬ 
ceed to 'describe them. 

propose to introduce, into these, borough consti¬ 
tuencies new franchises. In the first place we nhall introduce 
as' qualifying for the suffrage a class of pro’perty which 
hitherto has not formed an element out of which voters have 
been created—I mean personal property. We shall pro¬ 
pose to allow persons who hav6 funded property, property 
in Bank Stock, or in East India Stock and Bonds, to the 
-am ount of ;^io per annum to exercise the suffrage. I 
know the objection which may be urged by some' persona 
against the introduction of this qualification. 'They will 
point out the obstacles to a genuine exerci.se of the suffrage, 
if that element is'" introduced. The House will pardon nie 
on this occasion, when I have to travel over a vast field, 
and when I must confine myself to the chief'feature of the 
measure I am recommending'to their notice, if I abstain 
from now entering into that question. Enough fior me now 
to say, that the Bill which I have liere, and which,'with tlic 
permission of the House, I shall introduce, provides, in our 
opinion, a satisfactory and secure machinery by which this 
and all other, similar franchises' to which I "am about to 
advert may be exercised. Now, Sir, there is another fran¬ 
chise which we shall also recommend the House to adopt; 
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•and that is one which deppndi lipto the ipossesaion of a 
certain sum in the savings-banks. A man who has had 
^60 for*(jne year in.a savings^ank* will, under this Bill, 
*f it becdme law^ be an filector for the borough in which he 
resides. Again, a man who has a pension for ptiblic 
service, but who ha.s ceased to be employed in tlvit service, 
whether it b« her Majesty’s naval, military, or civil service, 
tci the amount of JQ20 » year, will, under this Bdl, if it 
become law, be entitled to vote wherever he •may reside. 
Then, again. Sir, the occupant of a portion of a house, nhe 
aggregate re»it»of which^ ^nounts to ^£20 a year,—which 
would be 8s. a wfek,—will also be entitled to a vote. • 

The Hous^has heard^mp^r of late years of what is called 
an cducati»nal franchise. I am bound to say that no p 4 an 
for the creation of an educational franchise—in a precise 
sense of thiJt •wftrd—which in their Opinion would work 
satislhctorily, ha’s been brought under j;he consideration of 
’the Government. It has, indeed, b^en proposed that tlie 
basis'of such a franchise should be sought for among the 
membeft of the various learned societies. But, 'll 113.S 
•been'apfiy observed, it does not follow that the mem¬ 
bers of learnec^ societies should be learned. Iif these 
days we frequently see iiames followed by an amount 
of alphabetical combination* which* is almost appalling; 
yet, though \ve associate the highest learning, great anti¬ 
quarian and scientific dcqwireraeijts, with those p’ersons, 
it sometimes turns out that thoy only^ possess a respectable 
character and pay ten guiijeas a year. An educational 
franchise according ,to that high emjiyrean of imagination 
which some have attempted to reach has baffled all qur 
practical eftwts. But it will be, our duty to recommend to 
the House that the privilege of a vdte, irrespective of the 
•more formal quali§cation ,arising from property, should 'b? 
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conferretl upon^those cl.tss.;9 wl^pse education has involved 
some considerable investment of capital, many of them, no 
dopbt, exercising the franchise under the prevjioas qualifi¬ 
cations which I' have described. We have thought it ad¬ 
visable that the suffrage should be conferred upon graduates 
of all Universities; upon the ministers of religion—whether 
clergymen and deacons of tire Church, or ministers of other 
denominations,—under regulations which the House will 
find in tire Eill; upon the members of the legal profession 
in i.ll its branches, whether barristers, members of the Inns 
of Court, solicitors, ur proctors and upon all members of 
the medical body who are registered under the late Medical 
Act. To these we have added such schoolmasters as 
possess a certificate from the Council. , 

Sir, there are some other franchises which it is our in¬ 
tention to give to the borough constituenciesbut before I 
touch upon them it vjrill be conv.anient that I should call the 
attention of the House co the subject of the county franchise. 
Previous to the Reform" Act of 1832, the general francbise of 
TKhgiami may be described popularly—though technically, 
perhaps, such' a description is not quite coiTCct—as a 
franchLe which in the counties arose from property, and in 
the boroughs from occupation. When the measure passed 
in 1832 was first introduced, tiiat distinction was recognised 
by the sta'^esmen who had the preparation aiid conduct of 
the Bill. I have no dpubt tliey deeply consideredthat 
question at the time; jior can it be denied that, if the con¬ 
stituencies had remained as they proposed them, the prin¬ 
ciple thus established would have be§n a distinct and a 
clear one. Whether, however, the distinction could have 
been long maintained, I may with great hundlity be per¬ 
mitted to ddubt.. Looking at the expansion of the country, 
at its vast increase in wealth and..population, and not only ia 
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wealth and population, but if ^hpse distinctive interests 
which seek representation Jn this House—remembering the 
10,500,090 inhabitants of counties to whom I have already 
alluded, J Venture hum'bly to doubt wliethar that distinction 
could have beefl l«ng kept up. That its maintenance, was 
convenient to the statesmen of 1832, who had immense 
difficulties to'contend with, I* can easily conceivebut 
whatever was their intention, they were disappointed in the 
plan which they had prepared, and circumstances flccurred 
in this House which changed the character of the francj^ise 
and destroyed that distinction between property and occu¬ 
pation which the MiniJt^ of Lord Grey had sought to 
establish. Now,*the individual responsible for that change 
was the nobIt Duke who Vas my predecessor in the ^eat 
which I now unworthily fill; and as his conduct in this 
respect has nften,been challenged, and, as there are many 
who. now deplore the course which he then took, perhaps 
the House will for a moment permit me, who am well 
aware of the motives which influenced him, to state the 
reasonsjvhich induced Lord Chandos to move succ<=“"-'''i"^ 
m this Hpusc the celebrated clause that bears his name. 

When the Reform Bill was introduced in rSjTj^it'Vas 
generally avowed that the object of that ril^easure was to give 
a legitimate position in the Legislatum to the middle classes 
of England. That was the object avowed ly the Ministry, 
and its propT'iety was .generally acknowledged by the 
country. Now, when the principle that the middle classes 
should be* represented in this HcAise was laid down. 
Lord Chandos, who was then*the member for Ihi county of 
Buckingham, being* a man who lived much among his 
neighbours^ and wljp was , familiar with the character and 
the interests of rural society, nafljrall)i felt it* t* be a great 
absurdity that the most inrportant portion of the middle 
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classes—jthe nicest impontafet /ev(jn at this day, because they 
are the greatest employers of labour,—I mean the farmers 
of England—should .not possess tlye suffrage; aiid it was 
with that view that Lord Chandos 'moved the clause. Thd 
sympathy of the House was so great id its favour (a sym¬ 
pathy not confined to party—Mr. Hume was a supporter’of 
the Chandos clause) that the noble Lord wh'o.then led this 
House—Lord Althorp—felt it hig. duty to yield to it. But 
that hafjpened then which sometimes docs hap])cn when 
great measures are brought forward by a Ministry and an 
important amendment is introduced successfully by an eager 
Opposition. Those who have haci the preparation of great 
and important measures,—and I see present many upon 
wh.om that task has devolved,—know the greijt difficulty, 
the long anxiety, the constant hesitation, which are involved 
in such a task, and know how hard it is to-ad.r^t one part to 
another, and to obtain that gencvjal harmony which will-meet 
public wants, and which will give you a chance of carrying 
your measure successfully through. But when a leader of 
‘t^ ppowt ion carries an Amendment, which he beHer>es to be 
necessary, he thinks only of the proposal which he-is making 
to the (House, and it the Ministry are obliged to adopt it, it 
very often does n,ot fit in with their previous design ; it does 
not display the harmony and'-unison which would perhaps 
have been the ,case had they themselves devised it with a 
due regard for the otlier detail? of the measure. I have no 
doubt that had the Governnifnt thought fit in 1831-2 to intro¬ 
duce the principle of occupation in the county franchise, they 
might hav'e rendered it so homogeneous with their general 
scljeme that it would have worked with perfect facility,—that 
we should long ere this have been quite acdwtomed to its 
operation; und then those distinctions and difficulties which 
•have arisen might never have been beard of But there is no doubf 
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that from the moment, or sl?ort?y after this occupation 
clauseVaj put into c^erarton, feedings of dissatisfaction and 
silspicion^ ■vfere excitaoT jn the minds* of the commuriSty. 

. Occupiers in the»c(junty of less than;^5o—say ^^40 or ^20 
—%>vvho, if the principle had not been admitted, would prob¬ 
ably never have thought themselves injured, naturrflly looked 
with great sofencss on the man who had voted in a borough 
because he had an occupation of ^jo. That feeling of 
dissatisfaction was unfortunately followed by those industrial 
' controversies, respecting the (irigin or end of which it is*un- 
nccessary to* sa^ anything^ but which were prolonged, and 
which undoubtedly occasioned great bitterness amorl^ all 
classes. The^eeling oftdissatisfaction became a feeling of 
distrust, ft was said that commercial changes were j’re- 
vented in th^s cguntry chiefly by this ^50 tenancy clause. 
The _ men who, acted under that clause—and, take them 
, altogether, I do not believ% that a ,more valuable class to 
whom to intrust the franchise cciiild be found — were 
desenbed in this House as men void of all patriotism and 
public spirit, exercising the suffrage without the slightest 
effort of intelligence, merely at the besk of their laiidlords. 
Nothing can be more exaggerated or e^^en groundless than 
the opinions which have been expressed in this House on 
the*effect of the Chandos clause,,and on the influence which 
it has had ofl popular election. In the firSt pkfte^ voters 
und 5 r the Chandos clause at*no time ever exceeded one-fifth 
of the constituent body of counties.* I'hereforc, had they 
all voted the same way, they never could hav'# exercised 
that influence upon* public events which has been ascribed 
to them. But thejrroprietary of the soil does not rest alone 
with TorieT and Conservatives. • There are \yiug landlords, 
and very considerable Whig landlords. The proprietary of the 
soil is distributed among pAiprietors of all opinions; and the 
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consequence is, that if you look at the elections you will find 
that those who voted undeu,this Cnanifos clause wipre*much 
divided—often equally divided. Jt 'Is not trud, ^lerefore',. 
that those who vote under this qualification have exercised 
any very great influence upon the legislation of this country, 
or that they are a class who have acted always" without intent 
or meaning. But there is no doubt that dissatisfaction, fol¬ 
lowed by djlstrust and misrepresentation, did raise in the 
country an idea that due county representation was an 
exclusive representation ; and Chat it was aniniated only by 
one object; that it had a selfish iilidrest always before it, and 
that it had not that sympathy with the coirJmunity which we 
desire in that body to whom thd plivilege of'election is in¬ 
trusted. An effort was made by means of the 40s. freehold, 
which was retained jn counties, to countftract,.the exagger¬ 
ated influence of the ;^5o tenancy voters. , A manufacture 
of votes—from the facts before me I am entitled so to call 
it—^was carried on in the boroughs, by which it was supposed 
injurious influence of the tenants living upon the 
land, dwelling in the counties, might bo counteracted. . For 
the'iasV fifteen years--for the last ten years^at a very great 
rate, this has been going on, until it has really arrived at this 
point, that the numberpf county voters who do not dwell in 
the counties now exceeds.- the number of those who vote 
under ^the ;^5o elause. It was proelaimed with gi-eat 
triumph that when a gentleman stood for a county, his 
neighbours who dwelt in ,the county might vote for him, but 
some larger town in the district would pour out its legions by- 
railway, and on the nomination of some club in the metropolis 
would elect the representative for the copnty. The dwellers 
in the county'found thems-elves not represented in man y 
.instances by those who lived among them. A sort of civil 
war was raised in this manner; and if hon. Gentlemen look 
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into the statistics on this poiht,*tHey will 'lee that* what I 
■ may c»ll an unnaturaj staje of things was brought about; 
because A^e is no doubt that J man should vote for the 
place whtre he resides, dr for the locality in which he is 
*rq^l]y and substantfally interested. A man who votes for a 
place where he^ resides, or in which he has an interest, votes 
with a greater sense of responsibility than a mere stranger. 
Where, then, when we are •considering the condition of the 
constituency of the country, when we are endeavouring to 
reconstruct it on a broad basis, which will admit within»its 
pale air thos&who are tn^stjvorthy,—shall we look for means 
by which we mayjterminate these heart-burnings, and restore 
the constituencies of En^li^nd to what I will venture to call 
their naturai elements ? 

No doubt it is a labour of great difficulty. Are we to at¬ 
tempt to do ifby^estrictions?—by artillcial arrangements? 
It might be possible to pass a law \Yhich would remove 
\he'se strangers from the sphere of 'their political power. 
But, whether possible or not, who would be rash enough to 
propose*it? How ^could we terminate these miouuufe'r- 
fetandihgs,* how restore that good feelitjg—that which Lord 
Clarendon called* the “ good-nature of thf English people” 
-^if we took a course which would give occasion to a per¬ 
petual agitation for the removal of thft restrictions which we 
had succeeded, in establishing, fter Majestyls Goxemment 
have«given to this subjedt the mojt anxious consideration. 
I may say, ^that if labour, if thought, ^could assist us to ai ■ 
rive at a'proper solution, nfjither‘labour nor thought has 
been spared. Is thpre any principle on which we can re¬ 
store the county constituency to its natural state, and bri?^ 
about that^cweral Ohd constant sympathy be^een the two 
portions of the constituent body wllich ouglft to exist? 
Her Majesty’s Govfmment are of opinion that some suCh 
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solution, does f,xist. We* tfiinjc there is a principle, the 
justness of which will be at once^^ackpowledged, the,logical 
consequences of which wih be at once remedial, and which, 
if applied with due discretion, will effect all those objects 
which we anxiously desire with resj^ect “to the county con¬ 
stituency. , We find that principle in recognising the identity 
of st-flrage between county and town. 

I will proceed to show the H,ouse what, in our opinion, 
would lee <he practical consequences of recognising that 
identity. If the suffrages of the town are transferred to the 
county,, and the suffrages of'thp county transferred'to the 
town, all those voters who, dwelling in a' town, exercise 
their suffrage in the county tiy virtue of a county suffrage, 
wi’l record their votes in the town, and the, freeholder, 
resident in a town—subject to provisions in the Bill which 
would prevent this constitutional instrument*'being turned 
to an improper use,—will have a right to vote for the bo¬ 
rough in which he resides. This, as well as the franchise 
founded on savings-bahks, will open another avenue to the 
'S^rhanic, whose virtue, prudence, intelligence, and- frugality 
entitle him to enter into the privileged pale of the ronstituent 
body of the country. If this principle be adopted, a man 
will vote for the place where he resides, and with which be 
is substantially connected. 'Therefore the first measure 
would epibody this logical consequence, that it would trans¬ 
fer the freeholders of the town from the county to the town. 

But if this principle be adopted, there are other measures 
which, in our opinion, if would be the duty of Parliament in 
this respect to adopt. Since the year 1832 there has been a 
peculiar increase in the population of this country, irre¬ 
spective of the ratio of increase, with which weJje acquainted. 
The creatitfn of railways in particular districts has stimulated 
that increase; and this has come to pass in England, that in a 
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great many of the boroughsithire* is a popJlation %-esiding, 
who, f*r all social andummicipal purposes, are part and parcel 
of the co*uinunity,-bnt*who for t'arlirftnentary purposes "are 
pariahs. *A man,votes for a municipality; he pays his pa- 
^'qfhlal rates and taxes; he is called upon to contribute to 
all purposes of chatrity and philanthropy in the* borough; 
but, because he lives in a part of the borough which exceeds 
the boundary that was fornfed in 1832, he is not, though he 
lives in a house, permitted t,o vote for Jlembers of 

Parliament. Now, all this extramural population in Act 
and in sj)irit CoT^sists of p^iieons ^vho ought to be electors in 
the boroughs in which they reside; and we therefore profiose 
that Bpundarj^Commiss’pncrs should visit all the boroughs 
of England,* and re-arrange them according to the altei^d 
circumstances of the time. I know that the title of Boundary 
Commissioner may cause some alarm in this country. I 
know"there are traditions of party arraiigcments effected by 
that machinery which, whether true or, not, left an unpopular 
recollection in the blouse of Commons. I believe that jn 
the i)res*ent state 0^ public feeling on this subject, so 
fnoderate as it is, and in the presenfk balanced state-of 
parties, no partial or improper conduct of» that ch.aracter, if 
irever did take place, could be repeated.* But it is quite 
unnecessary for me to dwell iipoi\ this point, because Her 
‘Majesty’s Ministers are so circumstanced, Ihift lhe)f c^n, in 
that respect, make a proposition to <he House which will at 
once divest jt of all suspicion. Since 4the Reform of 1832, 
machinery'lias arisen in this ceimtry perfectly competent to 
effect that which we believe to be so necessary—I mean the 
Enclosure Commissioners. There is a body of men totally 
indejicndenr or'all party; and purjiose to (Relegate to 
them the fulfilment of this office. They will dppoiiU Deputy 
.Commissioners, who •will viSt the boroughs. The Deputy 

9 
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Commis?ioners f;vill maKeUlteirReports to the Secretary of* 
State, the Secretary of State will emboi}.y them in a Bill, and 
that, Bill will be subjected td the criticism of this Hotse. After 
that, no one can for a moment suspecf that there well be any 
opportunity of making arrangements favotarable to any party. 
The House has a right to ask me whether Her Majesty’s 
Go)?emment have fonned any estimate of what may be the 
consequence of the change whicly we propose in the number 
of the county constituencies. That is, no doubt, a point 
uptin which one must speak with some degree of hesitation; 
but there are some materials ift existence whieh.are furnished 
by the papers before the House, arid there are others which 
are at our command. This morning there wp put into my 
hand a pamphlet—probably a proof-published to-dHy. It 
is by a gentleman who ranks, I believe, as the most eminent 
statistical authority’ in the country, who ds v.'ell known to 
Gentlemen in this House, and who has oftefi been examined 
before our Committees—Mr. Newmarch. Mr. Newmarch 
estimates that the gross increase that would be occasioned 
in file county voters by a .^^lo county franchise would be 
iq_3,ooo. I have no time to ascertain what ariT the data 
on wWich Mr. Ne>ymarch makes his calculation, but I should 
be disingenuous cf I did not acknowledge to the House that 
the estimate formed by Her Majesty’s Ministers is much 
more considetable. I should siijipose the addition to the 
county constituency wQuld be- not less than 200, ooq one- 
half of which would,be furnished by what statisticians call 
the nortlj-western and south-eastern groups of eounties— 
that is to say, Cheshire, Lancashire, and the West Riding 
r-n the one hand; and Kent, Sussex, and part of Surrey, on 
the other. With reference to those GeHtler>es-’"ho have on 
various oejasiens exljiressed their opinion that a £,20 occu¬ 
pation franchise is one which they should prefer to see 
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adopted, I would observe ttat*Lhl humber between a £^10 
and a,;^io frafichi^ wopld, I think, be described by tlie 
figures i*>^ooo. But with reference *0 the change of ihe 
bounty constituency front ;^5o to £^10, I would venture to 
*^^serve that, having given to this subject very consideftible 
pains, so far as I can form an opinion, there ie nothing 
which would^ake me trust the'loyalty and respectability^ of 
ory: who lived in a £20 house in a county, in preference to 
one who lived in a ;^io house. I am also bdund to say 
that the estimate of 200,000 voters has been made iAe- 
spective of whtit the effectj of the labours of the Ecimcl.ary 
Commissioners Vnay be. I have heard many arguiiKnts 
against this proposition, bid only to one of them would I 
attach mucliiweight, and to that not for its strength, but ibr 
the phrase which is used to clothe it. I allude to the ob¬ 
jection that th*? identity which this proposition would intro- 
duce'between thS county and the town .constituencies, may 
had to what are called “ electoral districts.” Now, if the 
only p»otcction of the Englisli people h-om electoral districts 
is,a diffe»ence of £10 in an occupation franchise between 
the cobnt^ and the town, then I am ^fraid that electoi^il 
districts cannot l»e resisted. But belicviijg, as I do’ that 
there is nothing more unpopular in th 4 s country than 
electoral districts, and that thej-are alibn to all the customs, 
.manners, and associations of the people, I*have«o fear 
whatever that that scheme wilt be adppted until Englislimen 
have lost all^pride in their country and,all fondness for the 
localities in which they haye lived. Why, Sir, elecjtoral dis¬ 
tricts can never be established until you recognise the voice 
of a numerical majority as the right principle of representa*. 
tion in thi^KwHse.* They can be formed ujton no other 
principle; and the measures which it fs my*duty.to intro¬ 
duce on the part of tjie Gowrnment to the House to-night 
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have nofother i-bject btt ^iofess^rt these contrary but, as we 
believe, right principles upon which Ithe representation in 
this House has alwayis beeli based. 

I have now, very imperfectly, and ‘omitting rhany point.s, 
placed before the House a general view Pf'what we propos'- 
to do with the constituent body of the country. Our objtfct 
is tS reconstruct that body, 'with no mere vieW of increasing 
its numerical amount, but solely jvith the object of improving 
it, by the acidition of various classes and individuals to whom 
ths privilege of the franchise may be trusted with safety to 
the State and benefit to the cbmmunity. If„the measure we 
recommend be adopted, you will liave a grtat homogeneous' 
constituency, with much variety of character—for variety in 
th« franchise is perfectly consistent with ide,ntity * of the 
suffrage; you will have a great homogeneous body, between 
the different sections of which there wWl longer exist 
feelings of dissatisfaction and,,distrust. -The elector will 
elect a man of the colnmunity in which he lives, and he .will 
exercise the right under the high sense of duty that infipences 
finglishmen in performing it. I have always thOiUglU the 
it^eal of the constituent body in England should*be this 
It should be numerous enough to be ir'E'pendent, and select 
enough to be responsible ; and that is the constituency ller 
Majest3'’s Ministers btlieve will be formed by the measure I 
propose to the House to-'night. 

Having laid before the House the character of the elective 
body it becomes inc to state how we propose it shall be 
registered, and how it may vote. The House is aware that, 
under the present system there is a difference in the method 
of registration in counties and boroughs. In counties, an 
elector makes his own cl^im to be placeti,».op^ the list j in 
boroughs the list is made out by a public officer. It is well 
known that great difficulty attends the county registration; 
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nothing proves, it more than the fact that,^notwitIistanding 
the iifbrc^se in the *popiJIation »and wealth of the country, 
the county*registration' ig a decaying one. This must always 
be the case if jo'i surround it with every obstacle.. We 
^opose to amend that system entirely ; we propose, in fact, 
that there shall be a self-acting registry. The overseer in 
every parish*will make out a list of owners as well as occu- 
I)lers. I believe there wilfbe no difficulty whatfver^'n doing 
it, and clauses will be found in the*Bill to ensure its accom¬ 
plishment. I^any one is omilAed from 1jie list, whether owner 
or occupier, lie may raakt fiis claim, and in a supplem^tary 
list his name wil> be inserted and sent to the clerk of the 
peace,, and thC revising banister. That is the great chapge 
we jiroposc with regard to registration. There are further 
regulations of,f oiisiderable importance, but I have still some 
oth^r points to allude to; and though the House has treated 
,me with much indulgence, ^ feel I must not dwell on this 
head.^ 

Now,^bciiig registered, how is the elector to vote? We 
^iVish to piit an end t (5 those scandals that have oflate years 
been discussed pi the House, and th^ bitter feelings a*nd 
controversies raised by the question—the travelling 
expenses of electors to be paid by the»candidates ? Is there 
no mode of terminating for ever* what raayjDe a ^scandal, 
and is always*a controvarsjj ? When we are recoifstruct- 
ing tTie constituent body of tlje country, and completing 
its representation in this House, is it not the fitting 
occasion to make an efforl, not merely to improve*the regis¬ 
tration, but to insure'the registered vote being given in tl^ 
simplest ami s afes t manner we can devise? We propose, in 
the first place, that the number of polling plj.c*es*throughout 
the country shall be greatly jncreased. We propose that in 
• every parislj containfiig 200 electors there shall be a polling 
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place. If a parish does not c6ntain ,200 electors, then it 
will form one of a group i;eachin^ thrit number, yvliith will 
have a polling place. Every man '^he votes will vote at the 
placg where he resides, wherever his qualification may be. To 
effect that object, there will not only be a qualificatien 
register, but a residence register. It may be^said that these 
additional polling places will be a great expanse to candi¬ 
dates ; 'but the Bill provides that candidates shall not bdar 
th^ expense of them. If left to the candidate the expense 
would be very heavy; if lefUto the county^it will be very 
little. Where there is a petty SOs^ions, there is generally a 
Police Station, or a room that'.may be hired; and there are 
provisions in the Bill which will Satisfy hon. Gentlemen that 
this can be effected in a reasonably cheap manner. 

If a man chooses^to vote as he always J^as^oted, he may 
go to the polling jdace of his district and do so; but we 
propose also to allow the elector to vote, though he may not, 
choose to go to the poll, that he may vote by what are called 
voting papers. This is not an experiment, ora thing adopted 
for the first time,—there is nothing empirical abou,t it. F6r 
many,years the people of this country have been familiar 
with it: in the election of Poor Law Guardians, the votes 
are taken by voting papers;,,the Metropolis Act, recently 
passed by the House, provides that the elections under it 
may be taken by voting paiiers;,. What is the result of giving 
this supplementary power^to a constituency? Wny, it 
renders the expression of public opinion moie.complete 
than under the existing system. Of the constituent body 
under the Poor Law Act, 90 per cent, records its votes; but, 
in the great electoral body of England cglled on to elect the 
representatives of the British people, and form this famous 
House of Parliament, that affects the opinions of the world, 
how is that high privilege treated? li'ot more than 50 or 
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60 per cent, of that constkue^ficy records Its vot*s in the 
performance of that solemn duty. 

But it* may be- s^id, voting *by papers may lead, to 
personation; asjf there'was no personation now! In the 
Nstory of man there never was any improvement projibsed 
wliich the intej'ests and passion^ of some would not distort; 
we believe tke electors can vote by polling papers witfiout 
personation, and in an horfcst and satisfactory manngr. Sir, 
I shall always go myself to the ^lustings; bflt if a man 
wishes_to vote for his Member by a voting paper, insteail of 
going to thS *luistings, J*see no objection to lu’s being 
allowed to do so.. All he wil] have to do is to write t« the 
public^officer#nd ask foj a.voting paper, the form of which 
will be fouiftl in the schedule of this Bill. A voting paper will 
be sent to him by the public officer in a registered letter j 
and, therefore^ y^u will have evidcnce’of its transmission. 
He will sign this paper in‘the presence of two witnesses, 
one of whom must be a householderj and then return it to 
the pftblic officer, also in a registered letter. Thus we shall 
Imve evidence of its transmission both ways ; and the paper 
’will be opened before the proper auth^ities, and the miyi’s 
vote will be duly recorded. I believe a.vote given by this 
thstrumentality may be honestly and properly given, and that 
thcrewill be no more deception or personation practisedunder 
this machinerji than under the open system which oi |oresent 
prevals. But lest there should be ait^personation, we provide 
against it by making it a misd^neanc^ir under this Bill. 

, I have’now [jlaced before tJic House—much iryire briefly 
than I otight, perhajie, to have done, but they will pardon me 
if, in consequence of the largeness of the theme, I may omit 
some of tlTe dWtnl^which will ba found in tli^ Bill,—I have 
now placed before you the leading Yeafujes of, what we 
propose to do with Ihe registration of the constituent body, 
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and the nethoA-in which thdir \?Dtes shall be taken. I have 
next to touch upon a certainly not lessdmportant porfion of 
mytsubject. In attempting to deal with the qu^slfioii popu¬ 
larly designated Parliamentary Reform, ^ Her Majesty’s 
Govtrnment have endeavoured, so far as their intelligenc.; 
could guide them, to offer a proposition to the House which, 
consistently with their conception of the principles upon 
which tjjie English Constitution's founded, should secure 
for this couritry a complete representation. One of our first 
corfsiderations was, of course, the electoral body, upon 
which IJiave treated'at such lengjlp But a complete repre¬ 
sentation does not depend merely upon tlje^ electoral body, 
however varied you may make its (^laments, Ijpwever homo¬ 
geneous its character. It also depends upon evhether, in 
your system, the different interests of the country are ade¬ 
quately represented. Now, discarding fo'i (f/er that prin¬ 
ciple of population upon which it has been iny duty to make 
some remarks; accepting it as a truth that the function of 
this House is to represent not the views of a nurr.erical 
majority—not merely the gross influence of a predominant 
property, but the varied interests of the country' we have 
felt thht on this occasion it was incumbenv on us diligently 
and even curiously to investigate the whole of England, and 
see whether there were interests not represented in this 
House whose -views vve should wish to be heard here ; and 
whether the general representation of the country cou’d be 
matured and completed. In undertaking this office, it must 
not be sujyjosed that we have been animated by a feeling that 
we would only do that which the hard pecessity of the case 
rf-quired. Had we been so influenced, it is possible we 
might have b’'onght forw-ard a measufc -fet -would have 
served the purpose "of the moment, and yet left seeds 
behind us which might have geiminatefl in future troubles, 
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controversies, and anxieti*. * We* have fceen sincerely 
desirojjs to adapt ttfe s(;henie of 1832 to the England of 
1859, an(? to induce the House tb come to a general seUle- 
Inent, .whether as regards tlie exercise of the franchise or 
tije direct represenfhtion in this House of the various inteflrests 
of the community, which should take this question.for a long 
period out gf*the agitating thoughts of men. We Save 
sQjight to offer to the counfy, in the hope that it will meet 
with its calm and serious approval, what we beheve to be a 
just and—I will not say a final but—conclusive settlem>mt. 
Einalily, Sir, is«not the langua*ge of politics. But it is our 
duty to proposS^an arrangement which, as far as tho cir¬ 
cumstances outlie age jn ^vhich we live can influence our 
opinion, Avili be a conclusive settlement. And we have laid 
it down as our task to consider, without any respect to 
persons, what^AV^ honestly think are fhe interests of the 
country that ai '5 not represented, but ,Avhich Ave should at 
this moment counsel the House to adtl to their numbers. 

I \<enture to divide this branch of the subject into the 
Cfises Adhere there is a AA'ant of representation, and those 
•where" a ^presentation exists, but not a^ adequate one. We 
find both of these circumstances characteristic of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and South Lancashire. There, there 
are distinct interests Avhich "are not represented in this 
House, and sqme also which are very inadtquatejy repre¬ 
sented. I mean by the tfirm ‘ inac^equately represenfed,’ to 
say that there are several distinct interests, while the present 
Members' are returned t9 thjf House by the predominant 
interest; the other interests, Avhich are considerable enough 
to challenge and claim our consideration, being virtually 
unrepreseiitedi-J#t propose, thejefore, to add to the repre¬ 
sentation of the West Riding of Yorlfshire, foift Members. 
Here I Avill not sp^ak of population or property, because 
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we are ilDt aboM to offer a proposition to the House formed 
merely upon population or property.* In the West Riding 
we>-find a great territory seventy miles in length,'which is 
purely agricultural. We find another great,divisiod studded 
with"towns, none of them important enough, or having dv^ 
tinctive interests powerful enough to be'represented, yet in 
theft' aggregate constituting a wonderful hive of-industry and 
energy; and there is still anotoer portion of the West 
Riding whete there are , blended and varied interests. We 
prSpose, therefore, to add four Members to the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and fb divide it, ,npt according to a mathe¬ 
matical arrangement as to population, but according to its 
separate interests. This principle, of divisipn will be in 
accordance with the local demarcations of wapentakes.* 
If property be the test, the property here is identical; for, 
however varied is' the number of theif I'Jbpulation, the 
property of the wajpentakes is-as follows’: — We propose 
that there should be a' West Yorkshire, with a population of 
472,000. That is die division in which you wiH find 
Keighley, Dewsbury, and a score qf towns which you. 
capnot summon hqre, but which, if you adopt these prin¬ 
ciples for your constituent body, would be'voting for county 
Members ; and therefore they ought to vote with the distinct 
interest with which they are fconnected. We propose that 
there shall be‘’a North-West Yorkshire, with a population of 
129,000, and a South Yorkshire, with one of 225,ooo,^ We 
propose these divisions, instead of an endless division and 
sub-divisipn without names, wliich is little in harmony with 
our habits, and because these are the names which are used 
in the locality. With regard to the property of these divi- 

* A division of certain northern counties, particifflyTT}' tlida'e beyond the 
Trent, answering to what m other places was called a hundred. The word 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and signifies a touching, or delivery of 
arms, (vSee C/c., &:c.) - Ibo. 
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sions, varying as they do !n interest and 'populcftion, its 
amount is almost icfenti<ml in each. In one of them the 
annual assessment to tji^ county rate is ^£'963,000, in another 
•;£'8 o9;ooo, and in^he third ;^8o8,ooo. 

\We propose to add two Members to South Lancashire— 
tliat is to say, ye propose to distribute the county’of Lanca¬ 
shire into three divisions. One will be the hundred ofV^est 
Derby, and one the hundi%d of Salford. These divisions 
are the same as those proposed Ijy the noble Lord the 
■ Member for London, except J:hat one of the hundreds*of 
.North LancaSliiry was in*efted in West Derby in his Bill, 
and it now remaiiss with Nortli Lancashire. This will Be an 
addition of siii»to the number of county Members. 

'liiere is Snother county to which we propose to add t^o 
Members—that is the county of Middlesex—which we pro¬ 
pose to divide.* ^y dividing Middlesex, the claims of Ken¬ 
sington, and Chelsea, and HSmmcrsmitln and other suburban 
districts, the claims of which have bet;n urged in this House, 
will b 5 provided for. They will form part of South Middle¬ 
sex, while the distinctive interests of the other portion of the 
’county, the northern division, will also bg represented in this 
House. These are all the additions that we propose to make 
fo the representation of the counties—eight Members. 

It is now. Sir, my duty to call the attention of the House 
to those jdaces" which, because they possess diJtinct interests, 
whiclf are not duly represented in tliis House, ought, in our 
opinion, tod)e represented here.* The» first place which, in 
our opinion ought to be represented in the House* of Com¬ 
mons is the town of Hartlepool and its immediate district. 
There is no place in England more distinguished by th« 
energy of its inffl'Klants, its rapid progress, and.the character 
of its industry. In North Durham there are four great towns 
vhicli are represented, and tliere are two county Members; 
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in SoutR Durltam there are t\vo county Members and no 
town which is represented. I wiil not dwell on the popula¬ 
tion of Hartlepool; Twill not rest thfe granting of a Member 
on that basis, though the population is very considerable—^ 
upwards of 30,000 ; but I rest it upon the rapid-developme^it 
of its considerable industry, and the very fact that at this 
moment its importation of foreign goods is larger than that 
even o^ Newcastle. We, therefore, propose that there 
should be a Member for Hartlepool. For the same reason 
thSt it is a place where the shipping and mercantile interest 
of the*country are conspicuot's,-we are 6'f opinion that 
Birkenhead ought to be represented. Fhere is a part of 
Staffordshire which we think deeer’cs and requires the con¬ 
sideration of this House. It is that district which is called 
“ The Black Country,” where an immense distinctive industry 
has arisen since the passing of the ReiorSi Act; and we 
therefore propose that West Bromwich and Wednesbury 
shall return a Member, to this House. I said that we had 
allotted only two additional Members to South Lancashire, 
because we thought that there were two towns in that couivty 
whose interests recpvre to be represented in this House, and 
therefore we recommend that Members should be allotted 
to Burnley and Stalybridge. That will be live additional 
borough Members. 

Turning noSv to the South of F.ngland, we find a place in 
Surrey, which ought to-be represented—namely Creydon; 
and in the county of 'Kent i?-e propose that a Member should 
be allotted to Gravesend—a very- ancient town, with a dis¬ 
tinctive character, and in every sense-of the word, I think, 
'entitled to a representative. Now, Sir, I will not say we 
have studied the map of England—Wt^ave -done more 
than that; at this moment I declare that, if you are to com¬ 
plete the representation of Enghtnd according to the principle 
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which influences Her Mai^es^’s itlinisteri^the f)rinciple 
that tjjis House'is toiVeprssent not the numerical majority, 
but the fn|erests of the country^I «io not sec any oilier 
’Member*required to complete that representation; and I 
lielieve that if we Save erred, we have erred rather by afitici- 
jiating the destiny of what I believe will in time ba great and 
thriving convnunities. 

.Well, Sir, how are these«fifteen Members to be siyiplied ? 
That is the question. They are to be supplied*in the spirit 
of the English Constitution. Adopting a policy which iias 
been fecogniSfcd on preigqjis occasions, and which.for two 
centuries has b^^ adopted by the Sovereigns and Karlia- 
ments of EngJ^nd—assufiipg, in which I hope I am correct, 
that it’is tht opinion of this House that its Members ought 
not to be increased, we must find the means of representing 
these new intcTeSts as means have been* found before under 
similar circumstances and isi the sam^ constitutional spirit. 
It’is sometimes said that there are‘constituencies in this 
country so small that it is an indefensible anomaly to per- 
njit thefn to exist. |^‘ Hear, hear!’ and a laugh?[ I entirely 
disagree Vith the Gentleman who chqered me. I do not 
think that better*arguments can be urgecl jn favour of a con¬ 
stituency of 1,000 than one of 500; and»I should be very 
much surprised if the hon, GeiTtlcman,Ingenious as he may be, 
could urge thein. There are, it is true, some»constimencie.s 
which certainly cannot be *defcnded,if the numerical majority 
is to govern England; but thera are s^nie very small consti¬ 
tuencies Vhich may perforrn, a very important ]iart in the 
representation of tl|e principles upon which the English 
Constitution is founded, which are still upheld in this Hous^ 
and still raver cA "iff this country, I will take an instance. 
In all those rattling schemes of disfranChiseraent'’with which 
we were favoured during the autumn, when eveiy gentleman 
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thought^hat hocould s{t clot^n jit ]iis table and reconstruct 
the venerable fabric of the English ^Con'^titution—if th^re was 
on§ point more than ariother on »which these' Utopian 
meddlers agreed—if there was one enemy which they were 
all resolved to hunt to death—it was the borough of Anmde,yr 
There every vice of the system seemed to be congregated— 
a si^all population, a small' constituency, absolute nomina¬ 
tion. Well, now. Sir, that is very^,vell for autumnal agitation; 
but let us see how it practically works in this ancient and 
fanrtous community in which it is our pride and privilege to 
live. There are 900,000 R'oman Catholioe in England, 
scattered and dispersed in every town ^rtnd county,—of 
course a minonty. What means__ have they of being repre- 
ser.ted in this House, especially in the present, ar I deem it, 
unfortunate slate of feeling in England with regard to our 
Roman Catholic fdlow-subjects. There* isn one English 
Roman Catholic Member of P:^rliament, a iiian who bears 
a name that will ever be honoured by England and Engli.sh- 
men: and practically, and in the spirit of the F^rgli.sh 
constitution, the ■ 900,000 Roman Catholics of England, 
men, many of them Qf ancient lineage and vast possessions, 
whose feelings all inust respect, even if they do not agree 
with them in evo’-y particular, find a representative in the 
borough of Arundel. That is the practical working of our 
constitution. <,You talk of the small numbers of the consti¬ 
tuency of Arundel,—900^000 Roman Catholics ! Why, it is 
more than the West Riding,of Yorkshire ; it is double the 
Tower Hamlets. 

Therefore, Sir, we are not to say, because a constituency 
i§_ small, that is the source from which we must inevitably 
draw the constitutional means of complitWJQ-th<?. represen¬ 
tation of England. The House will do me the justice of 
observing that by the measure ..which, on the part of the 
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\Jovemment, I have placed jbeforS them to-fiight, whatever 
arrangements may made with existing boroughs to find 
means'of•effecting the fepresentation qf interests not repre¬ 
sented wjtlfbut increasing the numbers of this House, no 
^an will be disft-aiichised. By adopting this principle of 
iaentity of suffrage, even if a man loses the Mepiber who 
has represented his borough, hd still may go to the pol’* or 
send his voting paper; anc^ under all circumstances, that is 
a compensation which was never offered in previous schemes 
of Parliamentary Reform. We do‘not feel it our duty .to 
recommend tpji'arliament thaF any borough represented by 
a single Member,like Arufld^l, should lose that Member., We 
want, in order to Complete thdrepresentation of the country, 
fifteen eeats jn'this HousV *To procure those scats we niiist 
fix upon some rule that must necessarily be arbitrary. The 
only condition JJ»t the House has a light to make, and 
whicli all should.be glad to concede, is that that rule should 
be .impartially applied. In the last •census, if you throw 
your ^e over its Parliamentary results, you will find that 
there ai;f fifteen boroughs represented by two Members each, 
,and the population <Jf which is under 6,000. Only fifteen 
boroughs? It wil] be an admirable oppottunity for a di.splay 
_of patriodsm—an opportunity seldom offergd by the circum¬ 
stances and occasions of sociaty—to the Members of those 
places. I have no personal feeling*on this subject. I do most 
sincerely and ardently hope t^at when there is a nIftF Par¬ 
liament we may all meet again ; but^f these fifteen boroughs 
now represented by two Members each* though with a popu¬ 
lation under 6,000, would’consent, without our uSng force 
to compel them, to fnake this concession, we should com¬ 
plete the represetjiation of the country according to the 
principles tliat I believe to be those upon whidlreour repre¬ 
sentation ought to rest. 
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Therdfore, Sif, in the ^hich soon will be in the hands 
of Members, there are provisions that' the fifteen boroughs 
in i[uestion shall in the next Parliament be represented by 
only one Member each. \Cries of ‘ Name, namel’] The 
Hou'se, I am sure, will consider my feelings. I shall take 
care that l-very Gentleman, I hope to-morrow morning, will 
receive the schedule containing the names of these boroughs; 
but I see no necessity, while I think it would be invidious, 
to mention'them now. '{jCrics of ‘ No, no ! ’ and ‘ Name ! ’] 
I regret to be compelled to introduce personal details into 
this statement; but as the Hous#; hisists upo'ii'it, I suppose 
I must read the boroughs which, at present represented by 
two Members, are in future to return only one each. They 
are Honiton, Thetford, Totnes, Harwich, Evediam,"Wells, 
Richmond, Marlborough, Leominster, Lymington, Ludlow, 
Andover, Knaresborough, Tewkesbury, ah 5 Maldon. 

I have now. Sir, touched upoii those topics which it’ was 
my duty to lay before the House this evening. I have 
omitted many things that I ought to have said, and T have 
no doubt I may have said some things, that I ought'’to ha"e 
omitted. Such erri^'.s are inevitable in treating so large and 
so various a theme, but I am sure the Hodse will remember 
that there will be many oi^portunities for me to enter into 
necessary explanation;?, apd will treat an occasion like the 
preset'*'/' with generous forbearance. Sir, having described 
as clearly as I could the principal provisions o‘f our Bill to 
the House, I shall jay no more. I believe that this is a 
measure '.vise, prudent, and adequate to the occasion. I 
earnestly hope the House may adopt, it. I believe. Sir, it 
is a Conservative measure, using tliat epithet in no limited 
or partial ^ense, but in the highest and RBTicst interpretation 
of which,it is ca2:>able. I can say sincerely that those who 
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framed this measure are min who reverenJe the jiast, are 
proud pf the present, ^ut are confident of the future. Such 
as it is, I *npw submit h for the consideration of the House 
of Comnlons, copvinced*tliat they will deal with it as be- 
d>wnes tlie reoresentatives of a wise and understancling 
people. 


10 




THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

- 0 ——■ 

CONCI,USION OF A SFF.FXII IN SUPPORT OF THE ADDRESS TO 

]ier“ majesty on the i,ords commissioners’ speech. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEBRUARV 6, 1862. 

1 

a O person can be insensible to the fact that the House 
meets to-night under circumstances very much 
changed from those which liave attended our as¬ 
sembling for many years. Of late years, indeed for more 
than twenty years past, whatever may have been our per¬ 
sonal rivalries, and whatever our party strife, therf was at 
least one sentiment in which we all coincided, and that was 
a sentiment of admiring gratitude to th.at Throne whose 
wisdom and wh’osc goodness had so often softened lhe_ 
acerbities of our free ])ubile, life, and had at all times so 
majestically represented the matured intelligence of an en- 
lighte.icd people. Sir, all tlpatiis changed. He is gone 
who was “ the comfort ^nd^support ” of that Throne.* 

It has been said tJiat there is nothing which Tjugland so 
much appreciates as the fulfilment of duty. The Prince 
whom we have lost not only was eminent for the fulfilment 
of duty, but it w’as the fulfilment of thejiighest duty under 
the most difficult '"ircunistances. Prince Albert -was thq 
Consort of his Sovereign; he was the father of one who 
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might be his Sovereign: He was the Prime* Councillor of a 
realiji the political ftbnstitution^of which did not even recog¬ 
nise his*pj)litical existence. Yet uncfer thope circumstsftices, 
so difficTult and,so delicate, he elevated even the Throne by 
the dignity and purity of his domestic life. He framed and 
partly accomplished a scheme .of education for'the hgir oi^ 
England which proved how completely its august projector 
had contemplated the oflRce of an English King.* In the 
affairs of State, while his serenp spirit and his elevated 
position bore him above all^the possible bias of our party 
life, he shorrSd on ever;^ ijccasion all *the resources, all the 
prudence, and*^11 the sagapily of an experienced aTid re- 
.s])onsible st'ytcsman. 

Sir* I h:we presumed to touch upon three instances in 
which there was on the part of Prince pVlbert a fulfilment of 
duty—duty orthe highest character, under circumstances of 
the'greatest difficulty. I vhll venturp to touch upon another 
point in his character equally distinguished by fulfilment of 
duty,•but in which the duty was not only fulfilled, but was 
qreate^. Although,when he was adopted by this country, 
he was,"after all, but a youth of tendcr^years, such was •the 
character of hi.'fmind—at once observing and contempla¬ 
tive—that in due season he discovered th*at notwithstanding 
all those great achievements which long centuries of internal 
concord and public liberty had pemiitted ^l^e enstgy and 
entcsiirise of Englishmen to* achieve, there was still a great 
deficiency^ in our national ch!iractei^ which, if neglected, 
might leid to the impairing •not only of our scfcial happi¬ 
ness, but even of tli£ sources of our public wealth. That 
was a deficiency of culture. But he was not satisfied wifli 
detecting*! waut,^hc resolved to supply' it. - His^ plans were 
deeply laid ; they were maturely prepared; and notwith¬ 
standing the obstacles which he inevitably encountered, I 
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am prepared to say they were eminently successful. What 
might have been his lot had his term completed th^it rhich 
is ordained as the average life of man, it might bf presump¬ 
tion to j)reuict. Perhaps he would have impressed upon 
his age not only Ins cliaracter, but his name. But this, at 
least posterity must admit, that he heightened the intellec¬ 
tual and moral standard of this country; that he extended 
and expanded the sympathies of classes; and that he most 
beneficially and intimately adapted to the productive powers 
of England the inexhaustible resources of science and art. 

Sir, it is sometimes deplored by those who admired and 
loved him, that he was thwarted occasionally in his under¬ 
takings, and that he was not duly appreciated. But these 
are not circumstances for regret, but for congratulation. 
They prove the leading and original mind which has so long 
and so advantageou.sly laboured for this country. Had he 
not encountered theS'e-obstacles’, had he not been subject 
to this occasional distrust and misconception, it would only 
have shown that he was a man of ordinary mould ann tem¬ 
per. Those who improve must change, those whq change 
mvfst necessarily disturb and alarm men’s prejudices. What 
he had to encounter was only a demonstration that he was 
a man superior to his sge, and therefore admirably adapted' 
for the work of progress. >- 

Therd is one other point, and one only, on which I will 
presume for a moment tt» dwell, and it is not for the sake 
of you, Sir, or those Hvho now hear me, or of the generation 
to which fve belong, but it is that those who come after us 
m.ay not misunderstand the n.ature of-this illustrious man. 
Brince Albert was not a mere patron; he was not one of 
those w'ho by their gold of by their smiles reward■c.iicellence 
or stimulate exertion. His contributions to the cause of 
State were far more powerful and far more iirecious. He 
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gave to it his thought, hisjtin^e, liis toil; h| gave^to it his 
life. On both sidej^ and in all parts of the House I see 
nianj' Gentlemen wl|0 occasionally ^have acted with the 
Prince jit‘those Council Boards, where they conferred* and 
consulted uporf the great undertakings with which b^ was 
connected. I ask them, without fear of a demal, whether 
he was not the leading spirit, tthether his was not the /nind» 
which foresaw the difficulty, his not the resources which 
supplied the remedy; whether his was not, thd courage 
which sustained them under apparently overpowering diffi¬ 
culties ; whether every one who worl^ed with Iiim did not 
feel that he, w.^^s the rAl* originator of those plans ^of im¬ 
provement whidr they assisted in carrying into effect. 

But wh^t‘avail thesi words? This House to-night^has 
been asked to condole with the Crown upon this great 
calamity. N^^asy office. To comkde, in general, is the 
office of thosa who, without the pale of sorrow, still feel 
for the sorrowing. But in this instance the country is as 
hear^-stricken as its Queen. Yet in the mutual sensibility 
of a Sovereign and a people there is something ennobling— 
something which devates the spirit beyond the level of 
mere earthly jorrow. The counties the cities, and* the 
corporations of the realm—those illustripus associations of 
learning and science, and art, and • skill, of which he was 
the brightest ornament and the Inspiring spirit, have bowed 
before the Throne. It doess not become the Parlhtment of 
the country to be silent. Tlje Expression of our feelings 
may be. kite, but even in that lateness may be observed 
home propriety. To-night tfie two Houses sancfion the ex¬ 
pression of the public sorrow, and ratify, as it were, the 
record o^ a patijjp’s woe. 




oELKCTION OF A SPEAKER—THE 
DEATH OF LORD PALMERSTON. , 


HOUSE or COMMONS, FEBRUARY i, 1866. 

hope, Sir, I may be permitted, on bchaU of Gen- 
^ ^ tlemen on this side of the House, to offer you our 
congratulations on tire event, so g.”ftifying to the 
House, whicli has just occuiTed; and the more so, as from 
the mode in whicli the' business of this morning has been 
conducted, you might, if I were silent, for a moment, sup¬ 
pose that your elevation to the chair has been a ma'tcr of 
indifference to us. I believe I am expressing a veiy gene¬ 
ral feeling on their j^tirt, when I say that regret is felt here 
that your nomination to the chair was not seconded from 
this side. On the previous oecasion that mode was fol¬ 
lowed. There .are, I believe, other precedents for such a 
course df proceeding under such- circumstances; and if 
precedents did not exEt I think we ought to have made 
one, because this is an occasion on which the general and 
cordial feeling of the house could not be shown in too strik¬ 
ing and significant a manner. You have to-day. Sir, been 
re-elected to the chair for the third time..^ I have mysell 
always becn‘’Of'" Qpinioiu that re-election to the chairYs, in 
‘fact, a greater distinction than the original choice. Politi- 
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cal manceuvres and parliam'entary passions fiaay cofttrive to 
raise nji individual ro' the* elevated post you now occupy, 
but they cajinot keepjiim there. Fot that result the pos¬ 
session of great and personal qualities is necessary—natural 
courtesy, adecpiate learning, firmness and impartiality,*and, 
above all, that .inspiring sense of honour which is'our surest 
guide in the«perplexities of public life, and which ever^lias 
been, and, I trust, ever wilf be, the characteristic of JSnglish 
gentlemen. It is because the Hou^ sees that you. Sir, pos¬ 
sess those qualities that you^have been re-elected to the 
chair for the’Tbird time day; and *t is because»we feel 
on this side of ifl^ House th;tt you possess those qualities, 
that I am rfiuthorised^ on behalf of ‘gentlemen here, 
to offer yoft the tribute of our respect and congratilla- 
tion. I would not have said more, had it not been 
for some umi^ected allusions made to another sub¬ 
ject.' The right hon. GciRleman thei Chancellor of the 
lOxchequer alluded to increased responsibilities falling on 
him; t)ut I can assure the right hon. Gentleman of that of 
which Tie need hardly be reminded; for, though he appears 
now for tire first time as leader of this House, yet he has sat 
in it for many ye^rr.s, and been one of its «nost eminent and 
distinguished members; his experience, •then, must have 
taught him that on all occasions, ^ylien the order and honour 
of this House are concerned, the leader of the House.ipay ap¬ 
peal for support to those sitting apposite to him with the 
same conf\fIence as to the menfbers occupying seats on his 
own side. Sir, I quite agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that there is one cause why on this occasion, in the respon¬ 
sible office which he now occupies, he may feel some dis¬ 
trust. n6t think that it is possible for us to re-assemble 
under this roof—many of us who have sat in alf ^he Parlia- 
. ments of the Queers and ^me of us who have been mem- 
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bers of the Hofise during thfee feigns—and not feel-emotion 
when they remark that the familiar/ferm, ■which you, Sir, 
have referred to, can no longer be‘observed am'ongus—a 
form connected so intimately with' tire history of 'this coun¬ 
try, &nd with the most important transactions of this House of 
Parliament. It is impossible to deny that the disappearance 
of Such a character from the scene—of so muc;h sagacity, of 
so much experience, and, I msy say, of so much fame— 
must in sonle degree, and for some time, derogate from the 
authority even of tile liouse of Commons. But, Sir, it is 
not on this occasion'that I wish to refer to thc'character of a 
great statesman, but rather to the happy disposition of the 
man, which lent,-indeed, a charjn ,to the labours and anxi¬ 
eties of public life. By his good temper and good sehse he 
facilitated the course of public business beyond what it is 
easy to ascertain, oi* even, perhaps, to imagrae. I am sure 
it must be the generqlsentimenttamong us, that the influtoce 
over our debates will hot soon cease of his genial experience' 
and his moderating wisdom. But, notwithstanding tlvs loss, 

I will express my hope that this present Parliament) in yi- 
teljigence and public spirit, will not be inferior td’the pre¬ 
ceding Parliaments fef this happy reign. 



.RICHARD COBDEN. 


• HOWBE OF COMMONS, APRIL 3, i8§s. 

|IR, having been a Member of this House when 
Mj. tobden first took his seat, and having remained 
in the House during the whole of his lengthened 
career, I canmt reconcile it to myseif to be silent on this 
oceasion, whet? we have tc^ deplore the loss of one so emi¬ 
nent, and that too in the ripeness of his manhood and the 
full vigour of his intellect. 

^ Although it was the fortune of Mr. Cobden to enter public 
life art a* time when'passions ran high, and he himself was 
by no means a jnan insensible to political excitement, kill 
when the strife was over, there was soon observed in him a 
moderation and a tempered tliought that indicated a large 
intellectual horizon, and the p'ossession of statesmanlike 
qualities. Though formed ii? the tumult of popular opinions, 
with which he identified himself, theje was in his character 
a vein of leverence for tradition which, even unjonsciously 
to himself, subdued and softened the acerbity of the cruder 
conclusions at whick he may have arrived. That in njy 
mind is^ quality which in som,e degree must be possessed 
by anyone who attempts or aspires no sway ftiis country. 
For, notwithstanding the rapid changes amid which we live. 
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and the hiuinerous improvements and alterations we anti¬ 
cipate, this country is still Old England^ and the past is one 
of tire elements of oui power. 

What the qualities of Mr. Cobdeh were in this House all 
preseht are aware; yet, perhaps, I may be permitted to say 
that as a debater he had few equals. As a logician he was 
’ clos'e and complete; adroit, acute, perhaps even subtle j yet 
at the same time he was gifted v/ith such a degree of ima¬ 
gination that: he never lost sight of the sympathies of those 
whom he addressed, and so, generally avoiding to drive his 
argument to extremitj^, he becaipn as a speaJcer both prac¬ 
tical and persuasive. 

The noble Lord, who is far more- competent than myself 
to deal with such subjects, has referred the Hohse to Mr. 
Cobden’s conduct as an administrator. It would seem that, 
notwithstanding the eminent position which TO had achieved 
and occupied, and the various opportunities which offered 
for the exercise of that ambition which he might legitimately 
entertain, his life was destined to pass without his being af¬ 
forded an occasion of showing that he possessed' those 
qualities which are invaluable in council, and in the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs. Still, fortunately, it happened, that, 
before he quitted us, there came to him one of the finest 
opportunities that a public man could well enjoy, and it 
may trujv be said that, by the transaction of great affairs, he 
obtained the consideration of the two leading countries of 
the world. 

Sir, there is something mournful in the history of this Par¬ 
liament, when we remember how many of our most eminent 
and valued public men have passed from among us. I can¬ 
not refer to the history of any other Parliament winch will 
bear to posterity so fatal a record. But there is this con¬ 
solation when we remember these unequalled and irreparable 
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visitations—that these great men are not altogether lost to 
■ us; th^t their opinioi^wili be ofijen quoted in this House, 
their authority appealed to, their judgiAents attested; evtn 
flieir very* words »will form part of our discussions and de¬ 
bates. There are some Members of Parliament wlio, 
though not present in the body,, are still Membei's of this 
House; independent of dissolutions, of the caprice of con¬ 
stituencies, even of the coftrse of time. I think, Sir, Mr. 
Cobden was one of these men. I,believe that* when the 
verdict of posterity shall be recorded on his life and con¬ 
duct, it will be^said of hiiji,that he was,* without doubt, the 
greatest political ^laracter thg pure middle class of This 
country has y^ producecj—ian ornament to the House of 
Commons, ai*d an honour to England. 



ItEPRESENTAT'ION OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEBRUARY 25, 1867. 

n R. SPEAKER,—Ill rising to move that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House 
to take into consideration the most important statute 
of modern times, it might for a moment be supposed tjiat 
proposition was one condemnatory of the great Act of 1832. 
I can assure thp ‘House, however, that viothing is further 
from the intentions and from the feelings of Her Majesty’s 
advisers. What they wish on the present occasion, if they 
have the opportunity, is to do that more efficiently, and not 
less sincerely, which they attempted in 1859, and tljat is to 
improve and complfte thC' Reform Act. 

Sir, the men who devised.and,carried the Reform Act of 
1832, were statesmen, and their nam,es will live in history. 
They encountered a great emergency, and they proved them¬ 
selves equal to the occasiqn. A national party, a fiarty which 
is nothing if it be nbt national, had by too long a possession 
of power shrunk into a heartless^ oligarchy. The Whig party 
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seized the occasion which was before them, ^nd thAw the 
Governfnent of this c(?i^itr^ into the hands of the middle 
classes. Ng;er, to my^mind, was any ^)olitical experiment 
more SBccessful. .Never lias a country been better governed, 
to my mind, than England has been during the last thirty 
years. Never during a like imripd liave the annJls of the 
House of C«mmons been more resplendent. But, bir, 
there was a deficiency in^ that Act—I will not ijay an 
intended deficiency, but one which certainly arose*from want 
of useful information on an imjjortant part of a great ques¬ 
tion ; and, pe^aps, w'ithogt,any offence *to the hon. Gentle¬ 
men opposite, I Slight say tliaj; omission was perhaps more 
naturallp^ mad^ by a party which, generally .speaking, had 
built up theif policy rather upon liberal opinions than updn 
popular rights. The political rights of the w'orking classes 
which existed bdibre the Act of 1832, and which not only 
existed but were'acknowledged, were on.that occasion disre¬ 
garded and even abolished, and during the whole period 
that h;K since elapsed, in consecpience of the great vigour 
thai hift been given,to the Government of this country, 
tmd of tl*e multiplicity of subjects of commanding interest 
that have engaged and engrossed attentlbn, no great incon¬ 
venience has been experienced from that ca*ise. Still, during 
all that time there has been a feeling, Sometimes a very pain- 
,ful feeling, that questions have arisen which have been 
treated in this House withoufthat qptire national sympathy 
which is desirable. 

■ .Well, Sir, it is our business ^n this occasion, ijj the first 
and most important jilace, to endeavour to offer some pro¬ 
position to the House which will restore those rights that, 
were lost,in 1832 to the labouring class of the; country, and 
which will bring back again that fair partition 8f political 
power which the oH Constitution of the country recognised, 
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and wtch, if‘practicable, it seems to me that all of us are 
desirous should be accomplished^ 

J^Tliere is a very- greal diffcrende between fhe period 
of 1832 and the period of 1867; In the periad of 183^ 
Paitliamentary reform was a subject to fire the imngi-' 
nations and excite the passions of all men. It was one 
which banded parties together with a heat and with a power 
such as very rarely occur. Bijt on the present occasion 
there is great unanimity on the subject. We who have suc¬ 
ceeded to the place which we occupy in the spirit of the 
Constitution, finding that question unsettled, and by uni¬ 
versal consent requiring settlement, can appeal with confi¬ 
dence, as I now,understand, fo the candid interpretation of 
the House of Commons upon our plans and .motives, and 
can count even on the support, of course the discriminating, 
but still the not less generous support, of o*’r political rivals. 
Sir, with these feelings I shall endeavour to speak to those 
Resolutions which I ’placed only a fovtnight ago upon-the 
table of this House.* It is only a fortnight ago, that ! asked 
the House to consider the propriety of permitting Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government to proceed on this subject by way of 
Resolution, and iir was then more than .doubtful whether 
tliat permission vrould be conceded. It has been said that. 
the Resolutions placed upon* the table are vague, and not 
intended to lead the House to any practical conclusion. 
My presence to-day, according to all Parliamentary prac¬ 
tice, to give the explariations which the House has a right 
to^expect, is a sufficient answer to that charge. 

I,confess for myself. Sir, that I cannot agree with those 
who in attempting to settle great questions begin by dis¬ 
regarding the importance of principles. It app^s to me 
that it is iDf great importance, if we are endeavouring to 
bring about a general understanding in the House upon a 
* Fub. iiUi. 
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subject of great moment, that* we ehould Lfegln by seeing 
whether there is between,us a sympathy on the principles 
on whlch»that settlement is to b 5 fpuscjed. And although 
I was nevei* less incliifed* to enter into controversy with the 
House on any part of the subject before us, yet still,-irk vin¬ 
dication of the Government, I do not think the period fixed 
for the consideration of these'Resolutions, which for:« a 
whole and are connected,together, and which at least are 
the result of reflection and pains—I do not think \hat the 
period was unreasonable. Becausd what has been the prac¬ 
tice under srwh circumstance* ? Gentlemen take these Re¬ 
solutions, and ^deavouf themselves to see what thejj lead 
to, and what w 5 uld be the "practical resijlts. They them¬ 
selves* makg‘combinations’and applications which fail, rpnd 
some of which, perhaps, are partially successful; and when 
they find that the solution of the diflic«ilty is not so easy as 
they imagine, they come, as it were, into a more practical 
state of mind, and at the riglit time they treat Her Majesty’s 
Minisjprs with more candour, and aid them with more zea¬ 
lous ca-operation. 

will*first ask the*House to consider that portion of the 
question which ij, perhaps, immediately ihe most interesting, 
and which has occasioned of late years the^most controversy 
in this House—namely, the ^ate of the Borough Franchise. 
In considering this question our*hnxiety has ]?een to widen, 
as far as we could, the right»of exercising political suffrage, 
and, while retaining the general Character of this House, 
and while sve endeavour to give to the* working classes their 
old share in the formation of*Parliament, at the same time 
not derogating from that variety of character in this House 
which I believp to be so important, and the main foundation 
of ow influence and authority. "We have en'deavoured, in 
considering the question, tp see whether we could not im^ 
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prove anH IncreJtse the shffra^e for boroughs, with a due re¬ 
gard to three important qualities—(capital, intelligence^ and 
labcttir. With this^vrew we have resolved to recbmmend 
the House to adopt four new franchises in boroughs. 
Thesfe four franchises have no novelty to recommend them, 
or to alarfa the House, for I believe they have on several 
occ^’sions been the subject of our discussions,' a,nd in all in¬ 
stances ,they have experienced a< very favourable reception 
from the HcfUse. 

The first new franchise that we wish to establish would 
be an educational franchise. 10,1859 we introduced’ a Bill 
in which we proposed to give the suffrage to the graduates 
of all Universities, to the member? of all the learned pro- 
fesiions, to clergymen and ministers of religion, to*certificated 
schoolmasters, and others. I should myself wish to see 
such a suffrage extended. In the present Resolutions, or in 
the Bill which, if the Resolutions are sanctioned, it will be 
my duty to bring in, that franchise would to a certain degree- 
be extended, although not to that degree to which- some 
would wish to see it carried. I believe, however, that-under 
it a considerable number of persons, comparativcJiy speak¬ 
ing, would exercise' the franchise who otherwise would not 
enjoy it. To that- point I will advert afterwards. 

The next new frarichise that we wish to establish is a 
savings-bank franchise. That is a franchise which has al¬ 
ways been favourably considered, and which has been 
included in almost every project of Parliamentary reform 
of late years, but to which one objection ot -consider¬ 
able importance has been urged, and that is, that it is very 
difficult to establish and register the names of those who 
would be qualified under it. We hope to be able to lay a 
plan beford the Hodse which will be found easy arid-prac¬ 
tical, and to render that franchise self-adjusting. In that 
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Jase it will be a very satisfactofy aifd impoitant franchise. 
.We propose that a Imali^cation of in the savings- 
bank, -ffitTi a retention’of it for one 3^ar, which is a ne¬ 
cessary. concfition^ shoilld* be the subject of the second 
•franchise. 

Wliile the third ngw franchise that we should* propose 
would be estaplfshed on public property. So that any per¬ 
son, who has ^50 in the de!*t of the country—in the jiublic 
funds—should be entitled to a vote. 

The fourth new franchise is one founded upon the pay¬ 
ment of ■direcf'taxation. propose thrft every person who 
pays 20s. a year direct taxation shall have a vote to t 4 ect 
members of Pa^diament. .Tljese are the four new franchises 
that we ■propase. I will give the House the numbers^that tlfe 
Government believe will register and record their votes under 
the savings-bank fxanchise—not the numbers that may appear 
on the first blush cfiialified to vote under that new franchise, be¬ 
cause that would be deceptive. But we believe that under the 
;^30 sawings-bank qualification in boroughs there will at 
this moiKcnt be 35,000^ persons who will register and record 
iheir vot(?b. [Sir G. Grey.—“Having no other qualifica* 
tion?’’] Yes, having no other qualificaluGn. We believe 
that under the education franchise in boroufjlis there will be 
10,000 persons and under the funi^ed property qualification 
tliere will be 7,000 persons, while the direct titxpayers will 
not be leas than 30,000 pers’on’fe entit^d to vote. 

Plaving stated the new franchises proposed for bqroughs, 
I will ask tHe House to consider the question of»the re¬ 
adjustment of the old franchise. The Resolutions which I 
have placed upon the table are connected together, and I 
wish to call,the ‘attention of the Heuse to the fifth Resolu¬ 
tion. 'TV hat is expressed in the fifth Resolution is ?h.e belief 
af the Government thj.t “the»principle of plurality of votes, 

II 
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if adopted by'Parliament, would facilitate the settlement of 
the Borough Franchise on an ftxt^ive basis.” I^wish to 
make an observatiofi on that resolution. In the*^ first place 
a very great error has prevailed *as to the meaning which 
the" Government associated with tliis plurality of voting.' 
Our intention was that auy_person who possessed one of the 
four new franchises that I have mentioned, ,’f he were an 
occupier in a borough or if ho had a right to vote for a 
member ol' Parliament, should vote, not merely for the oc¬ 
cupation qualification, but also for any one other of the 
new franchises whidi he might,opssess. Wd'believe that if 
that principle were adopted, it might h,ave led to results 
very satisfactory to large numbe’'s of the people of this 
country; but we are bound to state frankly, that this is not 
..a view of the case which, if wc are permitted to bring in a 
Bill, we shall at all insist upon. It seems to us that it is 
not desirable to make any proposition oii these questions 
which we have not a fair prospect of carrying to a success¬ 
ful issue, and, therefore, although I myself believe that it is 
a principle well worthy of our consideration, for itdnvolves 
nothing invidious in its character, applying alike to all- 
classes, yet it is- not one which I am now in any way re¬ 
commending to the House, or announcing that we should 
act upon if we had iJcripission to bring in a Bill. It is, 
however, necessary that I should speak frankly to the Hous^^ 
on the subject of the fidh Resolution. 

Then, Sir, having been obliged to give up acting upon 
that Resolution, we had to consider the basis oh which, in 
our opinion. Parliament should fix the Borough Franchise 
so far as occupation is concerned. It must be remembered 
that Parli^m.ent has asserted the principle of rating as the 
basis of our electoral system. It must be remembered, also, 
in offering the general views ofthe Government on the mat- 
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ter, that we have placed the assertion of that principle among 
the Resolutions on ta*ble of ^he House; and, therefore, 
I will assume that on that subject therb is now no question. 
’We hawe,* then, tp fix upon some franchise with regard to the 
boroughs of which rating shall be the basis; and our ofiject 
being that we should fix upon an authentic basis—one not 
nominally ot ratepayers, but, as fitr as possible, really* of 
ratepayers—that we should have some resting poiW to re¬ 
main upon, and rating being now,^as I hope it’will be, ac¬ 
cepted as the basis of our whole electoral system, we should 
recommend Tlie House, Ijaying relinqufshed our fifth Reso¬ 
lution, to adjust 'yie occupation franchise in boroughs Upon 
a £,<3 rating ^’asis. It sow devolves upon me to show to 
the House what will be the effect tqjon the number of the 
constituency of the new franchises which we have proposed, 
and of the readjustment of the occupation franchise in 
boroiighs which 1 have just mentioned. 

* I’lnust again remind the House that the numbers which I 
place before them are the numbers which Her Majesty’s 
Gqyermnent believe yill really be added to the roll. We 
make all due allowance for those w'ho do not register, ami 
all due deduction’s for other classes, in respect of which I 
wjll not now weary the House. But we bdlievc that with a 
£,<3 rating franchise, the nuiubci; qualified being, I think, 
j203,ooo, there would be new voters to the number of 
140,005. But we must make a deduction of 10,000 from 
that, because probably that pfoporti»n may be already 
tpialified as electors. Therefoje we place the number of 
new voters under a ;^6 franchise in boroughs at 130,000. 
We place the savings-bank voters at 35,000; we place the 
direct taxation voters at 30,000; the funded property c;ua- 
lification voters at 7,000; and the educatfonaf franchise 
voters at lojooo—making altogether 212,000, which is the 

II—2 
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numbeir that, in our opinion, will practically be added to 
the constituency of the bproughi, 

•[t will now be my duty to call the.attention 9f the House 
to what we propose with respect to the, county franchise! 
We propose, in the first place, to extend to the counties' 
the four new sub-franchisps which I- have already men¬ 
tioned; and the effect of this upon the counties will be 
to add to the constituency by direct taxation 52,000, 
by funded property 1^,000, by the educational franchise 
15,000, and by the savings-bpk qualification 25,000 voters. 

I must here remark, both wtb reference to the county 
and the borough franchise n'hich depend^ on the savings- 
banks, that air these estimates are made,upon the old 
savings-banks. There is no return yet of the Post-office 
savings-banks j but of course in time, if that national insti¬ 
tution advances and prospers, it will have a veiy sensible 
effect upon this matter. Extsnding, then, to the counties 
those four new franchises, we propose to reduce the occu¬ 
pation franchise in counties to £20. [Mr. Gladstone:— 
“Will that also be founded upon ^rating?”] It'will be 
founded upon ratmg. This will add, after all ([eductions, 
to the occupiers having votes in counties, 82,500. The 
whole of the increase to the constituency of the country, in. 
round numbers, will be 4.00,000. 

The Hou^e will now permit me to advert to one of the 
Resolutions not strictly, in the order in which it is placed on 
the paper, but on which it would be more convenient for 
thegenecal management of tfiis subject that I should at once 
touch; and that is the Resolution ta which an amendment 
has been given notice of —viz.. No. 9-which declares 
“ That it is. expedient tiiat provision should be made for 
.the better prevention of bribery and corruption ”al elec¬ 
tions.” Sir, I have heard that in dealing with this subject 
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we have only ourselv^ to blame, because we thoiigh'tlessly, 
and, perhc^js, incautiously, suppoited an Hon. Baronet, a 
Member of this Hous^, in the last Session of Parliameflt, 
Jn a resolution which we must now find very inconvenient 
to us. [An Hon. Member.—“Hear, hear.”] S^, I can 
only say to thpsc who have made that observation, a^d 
to the bon. Oontleman who cheers it, that they are under 
a very great mistake. After what happened no* only 
before that resolution was passed, but after what has oc¬ 
curred subsequently and recently in this country, I think 
that any Ministry, of wh*t*ver party it might be formed, 
would not be doidg its duty to .its Sovereign and its coufitry 
if it did^not attempt vigoreusiy to grapple with this question 
of bribery anft con'uption. And, Sir, we have given to ft 
our anxious attention, and are perfectl;jj prepared to act 
upon the conclusions at which we have arrived. This is 
not the occasion upon which it would, I am sure, be agree¬ 
able "to the House to enter into minute details on such a 
subject f but I may, perhaps, advert to one or two of the 
prin«ipal conclusions to which we have come, and which 
we shall recommend the House to adopt in regard to it. 

In the first place, it is our opinion—an 5 we hope that we 
may induce the House to agree w'ith th^ opinion—that 
after an election, if the decision within two months is chal- 
knged, either by the candidate w’ho was defeated or by the 
electors^ he or they shall be empowered to serve the re- 
turning-offiegr w’ith their protest; \hat when that protest has 
been received the returniilg-offVcer shall communiemte it to 
the proper authorities-^the clerk at the table, for example, 
Mr. Speaker, or it may be the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Comm'on Pleas; and that th^ these* :^thorities 
shoul(fhave the power immediately to authorize the despatch. 
of two assessors to tke spot,’ to hold their court, and con- 
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duct their examination at the locality, and there decide 

upon the question at issu^. Of touise, these ass^ssprs are 
not to be sent—thaf protest is not to,b© acted ,upon, unless 
the ^persons making it enter into their recognizances to bear 
the necessary expenses of the investigation. And as we 
are unwilling in any way to, diminish the jurisdiction of this 
House, or to take its real business from out of« its bosom, in 
case we give an appeal from tlft decision of the assessers, 
we propose that it shquld be given in this way—that the 
person decided against may piake his appeal to this House, 
and that this House may, if itetfeinks fit, appoint a Select 
Coifimittee to investigate the question./The decision of 
the assessors will remain fiftee* days on the/able. If it is 
nbt questioned it will be acted uponj if it fc questioned, 
the person who questions it and makes the appeal must, of 
course, again enter into his recognizances to bear the neces¬ 
sary expenses, anddt, will be oj^en to the House, if it thinks 
proper, to act upon that appeal. The-next conclu.sion Upon 
this matter which we shall recommend the House to adopt 
is to declare that, when a candidate has been convicted of 
bribery, the other candidate, whose conduct is proved to 
have been pure, although he may have be‘en in a minority, 
shall be returned to Uiis House. 

Sir, these arc two important recommendations to which, 
from a dcsife not to weary ^the House, I have done ver}" 
imperfect justice; because, of course, all these regulations 
are very mucli matter of ’detail; but I hope .that I have 
succeeded in conveying to the House the general results at 
wliich we have arrived. We believe that their consequences 
will be very considerable upon the conduct of the con¬ 
stituencies, and also of the Members of this House. (An 
,Hon. MembeSr.—“What about the punishment ?’’] I would 
rather decline to enter at the present moment into the 
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subject of punishments, and pfefer to leave it till thfe’branch 
of the cmestion is i!iore Specifically before tlie House. I 
hope, although this is a subject inv(Jlving very great diffi¬ 
culty, .that we tj[iay be ible to arrive at certain conditions 
by which inveteratoly corrupt boroughs shall after a cAtain 
time, and after the. fulfilment of those condition's, by their 
own conduct fose, as a matter of course, the power ot*re- 
turning Members to Parliament. If the resolutions are 
passed, and it should fall to our lot to bring Tn a Bill, we 
shall be perfectly ready to act upon this question of cor¬ 
ruption by introducing c^ses to carry these propositions, 
or propositions qf an analogous character, into effect. • But 
it will be fo]^ the House jto decide whether they shall be 
adopte*d. cannot conceal from the House that this is a 
subject which must lead to prolonged controversy, and as it is 
no doubt their desire that a Bill affecting the representation 
of the people iA Parliament should be carried, I will not 
Say'with precipitation, but at least, without any unnecessary 
delay, k will be for them to decide whether it is to be dealt 
or in separate measure. I can assure the 
House that the Government are prepared to fulfil, not onjy 
in the letter, but in the spirit, the engagements which were 
entered into on this question last SessioTi, and to which 
they themselves were a party.* I£ the House should be of 
opinion that it would encumber the Franchise and Distri¬ 
bution, Bill or the other “.subjects .which must necessarily 
enter into a measure of Parliamentary JReform too much to 
cQuple with them this imtterf all I can say is that I will 
personally undertake J;o bring in a separate Bill dealing with 
it on the very same night, so that the passing of the Fran¬ 
chise and Distribution Bill would.be disembaiyassed of the 
delajTwhich might otherwise take place. 

The subject on which I Itave just treated leads me to the 
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town to\vliich I am now adverting :^s one in the Black 
Country. 

'Hie remaining towns which we propose to enfranchise 
are Croydon, Gravesend, and 'Torquay. 'J.’he House will 
perceive that the North of England—and that very pro¬ 
perly—has a very large shai;e in this appropriation, and we 
think it extremely desirable that if there are towns of suffi¬ 
cient importance in the South thdir claims to representation 
should also* be acknowledged. We look, therefore, upon 
the enfranchisement of Croyt^on, Gravesend, ajid Torquay 
as only* fair and just. Beforet-t leave the question of 
boroilghs I will mention thqt it is the Aitention of the 
Government, if they should have •the opportunity, to re- 
cofnmen 4 to Parliament to divide the Tower Hhmlets and 
give to each division two Members. In so doing it will ot 
course be necessary to provide that its boundaries slioiild 
not be allowed to re,main exastly as they were left by the 
Act of 1832, but that they should be tidapted to the Te-' 
quirements of the present population. It seems to^ls ex¬ 
tremely desirable that communities ^ populous ^afld ,.ex- 
teasive should be made the basis of an increased represen¬ 
tation. By these ineans fourteen Members will be given 
to boroughs. 

I now come to another part of the Important subject 
of Distributidn. The Hous^ has acknowledged that 
the counties in Englard are inadequately represented. 
No one, I may add, hasacknowleged that to be the 
case more explicitly than Earl "Russell himself. I re¬ 
member it was from this very place'that he did me the 
honour of stating that in one of his numerous Reform Bills 
he had given increased representation to the counties in 
consequence of the remarks which I had offered on the 
subject. 'Phe result, too, of o'iir deliberations year after 
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year, has, I think, convinced the House and the country 
tha^it^s important the counyes should receive a more 
adequate^represontijtion than they now possess. WT; are 
about ‘greatly •to increase the representation of towns, and 
we must bear in mind that in doing so we m^ist diminish 
in a considerable degree the representative power of some of 
the smaller boroughs, which are generally supposed to 
•furnish an indirect com*pensation to the counties for their 
entirely inadequate representatioa. 

What^iie propose, therefore, is that we should take certain 
counties and divide th»r#, giving in each case a cohstituency 
composed, irrespective of<the boroughs, of a pure‘county 
population^ numbering ieo,ooo, to the new Members thus 
created. TThe counties to the division of which we mean to 
ask the assent of the House are No^th Lancashire, North 
Lincolnshire, West Kent, East Surrey, Middlesex, South 
Staftbrdshire, and South‘Devon. ,We shall, if these pro¬ 
posals are adopted, have 14 new Members for counties and 
14 f( 3 r boroughs, while the number of seats with which we 
mtanii to ask the House to deal is 30. How 28 of these 
are to be appropriated I have just explained; the remaining 
two we would dispose of as follows :—We propose to carry 
out a scheme which was ofered toJ,hc consideration of the 
House in 1859, and which, though the measure in which it 
was embraced was not parsed, received the entire approval 
of the House. I allude to our*proposal to divide .South 
Lancaslu're, as well as to give a Member to Birkenhead. 
Although that proposal" was hot then carried intb effect, the 
vacancy created in^tertain seats two or three years afterwards 
furnished the House with an opportunity of reconsidering the 
matter, and'so irresistible weit the^claims'cf Birkenhead 
found to be—those of South Lancashire* being also very 
great—^that a conrtliromise was made by* giving a Member to 
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Birkenhead and an additional Member to South Lancashire. 
We propose that South Lancashire should be divided, and 
this will make 29 Members. We alsl) propose-that the 
House should recognise the claims of the 'London Uni¬ 
versity. 

0 I have now explained the Pistribution Of Seats proposed 
by the Government. Fourteen Members are’given to 
boroughs,"and I earnestly hope and fervently believe that' 
Parliament will never havo any cause to regret the trans¬ 
ference of the franchise to the new boroughs. ,.*Notwith- 
standing all that has taken place,'»! believe that the real 
opinion of this country is opposed to the praojice of bribery 
at elections, and I believe, too, that these communities will 
repudiate such practices. I expect with confidence that 
their Members, on whatever side they may sit, will add to 
the honour and utility of this House. There are, according 
to the list I have read/15 Members given to the counties, 
and they, no doubt, must be, considering their constitu¬ 
encies, men of very great importance. The presumption, 
therefore, is that they will add to the strength and reputaUdS' 
of tire House of Commons. 

I may remark that in proposing the division of Middlesex 
. we are proposing a plan which will, at last, give more pecu¬ 
liar representation to Kensington, Chelsea, Hammersmith, 
and the populous districts in those, neighbourhoods. There¬ 
fore, to the claims both of the West and East of London, 
which are at present inost inadequately or not at, all re¬ 
presented, tile plan of the Gwernment will afford some ■ 
satisfaction. We can only carry this plan into effect by 
availing ourselves of tlie seven seats justly forfeited in the 
opinion of th.e whole House and the country, and by ap¬ 
pealing to the patriotism and public spirit of some of the 
smaller boroughs ip’the countiy. The principle of this 
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plan—a principle^Avhicli I *trust* will always be adopted 
in House — is never wl^illy to disfranchise, except 
on account of corrufction, and thost boroughs, therefore, 
to which I rv)w allude, will still remain Parliamentary 
boroughs ; and we shall still have the pleasure of lislening 
in this House to -the Hon. Membess who represent them. 
I will not.trouble the House with the names of fliese 
boroughs. (Sensation, •hnd cries of “Name!”^ Their 
names are on the table, and whey I state the principle on 
which tlr<^Governmcnt propose to appeal to them to curtail 
their superfluous reprc#(#itation, evefy Hon. Metnber will 
then have it jp his powei' to ascertain what bcfroughs 
they are. ^Cries of “iNoine !”) That is'not in the Resolu¬ 
tions* and*to the Resolutions I mean strictly to confine'my- 
self. All boroughs under a population of 7,000 will be 
asked, in all courtesy, by this House to spare one of their 
Members. Tfiese are in .number 23, which, added to the 
seVcn forfeited scats, show how the plans of the Govern- 
^mentacan be carried into effect. 

^Ii* now become^ my duty to call the attention of the 
House to other important Resolutions, Avhich, if sanctioned 
by the House, Avill materially affect ^he question of cor- 
• ruption, because they tend to tennlnafe the e.xpenditure 
on a great scale in county elections. If the House Avill 
agree to the three Resolutions which ref* to the regis¬ 
tration of county voters, to the manner in Avhich the 
voters shall be polled, and tt) the <node by which voters 
at a distance may record •their votes, the Government 
will introduce a series of provisions in their Bill which will, 
I may say without exaggeration, entirely put an end to the 
vast expenditure now incurred in county elections. If you, 
combine these three Resolutions Avith the pfovislqns, such as 
I have already indicated, 6f our Bill against corruption, and 
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with the course which we recommend P/irliament to take in 
reference to tliose boroughs whose conduct has jec^-ntly 
beei> under the paiiifuf scrutiny of the Country, I think you 
will agree that a great blow will be dealt against bribery and 
corruption in the election of Members to Parliament, which 
will afford a hope to ‘he country that those evils may pos- 
'sibl/ in time be entirely suppressed. Therefore, I have 
great confidence that the House wKl pass those Resolutions; 
and I undertake, on the part of the Government, that if 
they arc i)assed we will bring forward a series of. practical 
proposals which will be easy of adootion and beneficial in 
operation. The registration of county vot/rrs will then be 
assimilated to the- principle on which the registration of 
boriiugh voters is placed. The polling places i/ill be in¬ 
creased. I will not say that every parish will be a polling place, 
because there may be some parishes with no voters, but we 
would have polling places so freppient, and polling districts 
so limited, that county elections might be carried on so 
economically that it would be utterly impossible to--incur 
the vast expenditure winch even now occurs. 
Resolution with respect to voting papers be adopted by 
Parliament, we haveh-eason to believe that that system may 
be acted on with ’beneficial effects, and thus there will be 
an end of the immense abuses arising out of bringing up 
voters from an immense distance at a fabulous cost. 

I know not that I have omitted noticing any R,esolu- 
tion before the PIousa except the last, on which it is almost 
unnecessary for me to make-any observation, because J 
have already on a previous occasion referred to it. I will 
only say that I have learnt that there exists some misap- 
,prehension of the remarks*! made with respect to a Com¬ 
mission for settling the boundaries of boroughs. I am told 
that it Avas understemd from what' I said -that freeholders in 
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boroughs should no longer vtfte fof counties. No kich idea,, 
eveij^occurred to my min^. There is not in the Bill which 
I hope to introduce liny attempt to disfranchise any Moter. 
We r.espec^ the^Rescnufion which the House arrived at on a 
previous occasion,, whatever my private opinion may b&, and 
I always expressed it frankly, to the .effect that’ every man 
should vote ‘where his qualification is. I am, howfever, 
satisfied to submit to th» decision of the House, ^nd all I 
urged on the House was to consider the questibn of defining 
the boun^ries between boroughs in a just and fair manner. 
Tlic House will obseiv^ Jlhiit on this* head we recommend 
the issue of a^Royal Commission. If these Resolutions 
pass, and we are authorised to bring in a Bill, it is our 
interftion iT\at the Royal Commission should issue • im¬ 
mediately, and at once iiroceed to act, whereas if the Com¬ 
mission were made a Parliamentary Commission, and if it 
we're bound ujJ with the Bill, the Cominission could not act 
until the passing of the Bill. * 

I Iwve now fulfilled my task. I told Hon. Members who 
'i^d« inquiries since the time when the Resolutions were 
laid on the table that I had taken a note of them, and that 
at tlie proper time I would explain to flie House the appli¬ 
cation which the Government recommeifd should be given 
to the principles expressed hi tlje Resolutions. I trust that 
the House will candidly consider the observations I have 
made,, It will be our duty on tlie passing of the Resolu¬ 
tions to introduce a Bill, and f thinkihat its provisions are 
such as' will on the wliole satisfy public opinion and the 
requirements of th^ case. It will add something like one- 
third to the coftstituency, and cause a considerable addition 
to the number of voters belonging to the working classes., 
I Hope, therefore, it will be fairly considered tliat they havg 
resumed their ancient position in the Parliamentary scheme 
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of this Country. At any rate, Her Majesty’s Government 
have brought forward, I will not csdl it an honest Bill, 
because that epithet has been used so often of late th’at it 
might lead to angry recrimination. .iB?it they have brought 
forward a sincere Bill, Avhich they are pre'loared to 'carry. 
Moderate it may be in spirit, but essentially practical, and 
• whirh I earnestly hoi:ie will be backed by tha good feeling 
of an united people. 
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WISH to take this opportunity*of making some few 
remarks’ upon a subject whiclj was treated yesterday, 
as some thought, too cursorily, but I think only from 
a misapprehension. I believe my noble Friend the Mem- 
'lB|f^or Stamford ig now present—and I will now make 
some remarks upon the course which has been taken»by 
the Government. It has been said tAat I was hardly jus¬ 
tified, when I announced yesterday the 'secession of tliree 
of our colleagues, in stating tli^it secession to have taken 
place in consequence of tj^e majority of thb Cabinet hav¬ 
ing agived at a decision in favour of our original policy, 
because no original policy Ifad baen intimated to the 
House. *Now, I think that criticism is not accurate, and, 
because not accurate, not just. On the 25th of last month, 
in intimating to the House the measures which a united 
Cabinet were prepared to recommend to J'arliament, I| 
most distinctly adverted to other propositions, which if, 
had been our wist to bring forward, "but which we had 
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not felt authorized in making. ^“Hpr, hear,” from Mr. 
Gladstone.) I am glad tlie right hon. Gentleman,opj;osite 
adiAits the accuracy of that obscrvaticjjn.. I distinctly stated 
on ^at occasion that tlierc were otlier tmeasures which 
would havjp enabled us to deal with the Borough Franchise 
on more extensive'scale, but which we had felt ourselves 
obliged to relinquish. < 

Well,'Sir,^in bringing forward the measure which I intro¬ 
duced on the z5th of February, I hope to satisfy the House 
that we were not influenced, by any thoughtless-spirit, and 
that in 'the course which we took we were impelled only 
by those princij)les which ought to influgr-ace public men, 
under the circumstances in which* we were placed. And 
here I must remark, with reference to some expressions 
which have come to my notice—though they were used in 
another place—that there is no foundation for the charge 
which has been made, against tf!ie present Government, that 
they neglected for a long period the consideration of the 
important subject whicli now so much engages the attention, 
of Parliament, and that it has been taken up by u s nlu iout 
sufficient thought, with indifference, and after a delay, cha¬ 
racterized, pr^abl^, by negligence. 

Now, Sir, there is no foundation for that charge. Early 
in the autumn Lord Derby wrote to me and told me that 
after grave deliberation he ha/i arrived at the conclusion 
that it was absolutely necessary to deal with the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, and'that it must be dealt with in no 
niggard S{)irit. That coinimi.nication was made to me by 
Lord Derby early in the autumn, and he requested me to 
■give my best attention to the subject. Sir, I do not say 
that Lord, Derby, charged with the responsibility of State 
affairs, and anxious, if possible, to bring to a happy solution 
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one of the most diflicult J^roblems of modem politics— I do 
not^aytfhat'the feeling or even the conduct of Lord Derbj', 
in the interval between the time when he made that fom- 
munication to cne, ancf the first meeting of the Cabinet, 
was not modified, -as the conduct of every publi<; man must 
be modified, by the circumstauccs of *the time, by the tem¬ 
per of theonation, by observation of general or particular 
opinions, by acquaintan?e with the obstacles wJiich he 
should have to encounter, and ijie various combinations 
which it Slight be necessary tp enter into to obtain the end 
which he desired. H%«mist, indeed, be constituted dif¬ 
ferently from otfeer statesmes if his course were not^nodi- 
fied, even s^netinfes an'ested, by sucli circumstances. But 
this r will ^ay of Lord Derby, tliat what was his, first opi¬ 
nion early in the autumn, is his last o^iinion, and it is one 
ujjon which he is prepared to act. Sir, we had more than 
the liojic, we liad tlic c.'cpcctation,, tliat we should have 
■been able to propose to the I^otise a measure conceived in 
.the spirit which had influenced Lord Derby when he made 
thafihrimmunication.to me in the autumn, and sanctioned 
and supported by all his colleagues. After having enter¬ 
tained, however, an expectation of that character, we were 
unhappily, and must say, unexpected^, disappointed in that 
hope. 

Sir, I impugn no map’s conduct under these circum¬ 
stances. I am confident, for m^ o!vn part, that every mem¬ 
ber of the. Cabinet of Lord Derby, whatever his opinion on 
the subject, or whatever the course he may have taTcen, acted 
only in duty and in hbnour. That, however, being the case, 
called upon somewhat unexpectedly to arrive at a decision, 
am^feeling that he had entered into aa engagemant with his 

12—2 
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Sovereign and with his country ijo hrmg this question, if 
possible, to a solution, Lord Derby sanctioned the /mo!-;sure 
whidh on the 25th of last month brought,before the 
Hou^e. Upon that measure I shall make one remark. 
The House must not think, because we were unable to 
carry into effect the •more considerable’ measure which w’C 
ha(f planned, that we had recourse to a scheme which we 
had only suddenly adopted. 

The measure I proposed on the 25th of February was 
one which had engaged our attention, and espJtially the 
attentioA—the mature attention-'cf Lord Derby. We had 
always been of opinion that if,* unfortunately, we should not 
be justified in introducing the mea'suie which wa wished, that 
was the one which ought to be brought forward,* because it 
could be defended upon principle. I speak of it with im¬ 
partiality, because it is not and need not now be concealed 
that it was not the' one which*' I myself should have pre¬ 
ferred, but it is one in my opinion whichl could consistently 
and honourably recommend to the House, becausfe it is. 
founded upon a principle, and between that measu£&-and 
tlie policy which Lord Derby would have preferred there is 
in our belief no other course possible. 

The principle upon which the measure which I described 
on the 25th of February is founded is this—it seeks to 
restore, and w’buld restore, the kbouring classes to that place 
in our Parliamentary system which they forfeited by the Act 
of 1832. If, for example,'it had been carried, the con¬ 
stituency "of England would have consisted probably, 
allowing for double votes, of 1,400,000 persons, and the 
labouring classes would have possessed of that constituency 
exactly one quarter. Then, take the great landed proprietors 
and the various classes in connexion with them, and "give 
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another-quarter to themiand^the ftroiety of the constituency 
bejvvee^ those two seaions would have been left to the 
various sections ofithe middle clastf. That, therefore, was 
a policy which^was rounded on a principle, for it would have 
offered to the country a constituency which bore*in its 
various classes a due and harmonious relation to each other, 
and whicli, adapted no donlit to different places aild to* 
different circumstances, would have placed the working class 
in the position from which they were expelled in 1832, That 
was a n]ieasure, moreover, which *we had reason to believe 
might have been accepted by Parliament. It wa? brought 
forward by a united Cainnet, and we entertained an,expec- 
tation that there were^many influential gentlemen opposite 
who*woul^have accepted it. • 

But what was the fiict? I must say this, ’though in¬ 
dividually I was not surprised at the result, that it did not 
give satisfiiction to the g^reat Conservative party of the 
I country. I am not speaking meAly of those influential 
gentlemen who have the honour of representing the Conser- 
- cal’i'e party in this House, though I have reason to believe 
that tney entirely represent the feeling of the country in 
this respect; but I may say this, thrt not a day elapsed 
after the measure was brought under the considera¬ 
tion of the House without peysonS of the highest autho¬ 
rity in the country, men ^of the greatest stake and stand¬ 
ing who are distinguishe’d by wh^t are called Conservative 
opinions, expressing their regret tljat this measure had 
been adopted, and that tli^ course which L^rd Derby 
was supposed to .uphold—and which, indeed, he had, 
without circumlocution, taken the opportunity of intimating 
to his followers his wish to support, had not jDcen pursued.. 
Sir, there was a general feeling thfoughout ?he country. 
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or at least, through the iriost iriipor|;ant Members and com¬ 
munities connected with the Conservative party, that.^the 
question of the introduction of the worjiing classes into' our 
Parliamentary system should not be d-ealt with'in' a con¬ 
tracted spirit. 

Then, Sir' how did ^hat proposition fare with Gentlemen 
'opptfoite, on whose support in some degree we ha<J hoped we 
might have counted ? Why, the vety next day, the right hon. 
Gentleman, tlie Member for Lancashire, called his friends 
together—very properly, for I do not condemn his^ronduct, 
or the derision at which they arnvqd—and after consultation 
they ccme to the conclusion that the proposition was un¬ 
satisfactory, and that no settlempnl; could be satisfactory 
unless it were based on a rating. (Cries of ,“ 7 Vb, m," 
from the Opposition.) That, at all events, was the informa¬ 
tion which reached us‘. Probably it was not accurate, and 
much of the inforniatipn that reaqhes you about us is equally 
unauthentic. I think, however, it will not be disputed that 
our proposal was not popular with the Liberal party, and 
that, in fact, some counter-proposition was to be made.-'^lL 
seepied to us, therefore, that we were fast sinking into~fhat 
unsatisfactory state T/hich distinguished last Session, when 
one proposition was met by another not materially differing 
from it, and that the attempt to bring this great question to 
a solution would have been fruitless in the present as it had 
been in preceding Session,^. But, Sir, we are conscious that 
there is some differ^pce between this and the preceding 
Session, and we did believe apd hold that if the' question 
were not seriously and earnestly and vigorously grappled 
with it would not be for the honour of Parliament pr the 
advantage of ^e country. 

Well, Sir,' under thtse circumstances. Lord Derby calied 
his colleagues together, and wished them to reconsider the 
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course which had been pursaed, and the course ■^hich he 
had formerly and orJ^inaSy wished to pursue. And he ex- 
pre^d^is strong opi|iion that tlfe coivse which he originally 
wished .to .pursue’ was .the only one that would lead to a 
solution which* would be satisfactory to the countr)i and 
enable Parliament to agree to a measure, and wctuld, on the 
whole, be most conducive to the inferests of the coui|try,' 
present an<J future. I regj'et to say that under these circum¬ 
stances, although a majority of the Cabinet supported Lord 
Derby, we had the great misfortane of losing three of our 
colleagues; 

Sir, I know there maJ'Tje some in this House wh(^ think 
that the circumstance of losing colleagues^ although it may 
be a .disafgtieable incident, is one which, like many of,the, 
casualties of life, must be encountered and endureJd. Some, 
indeed, think that the breaking up of a Cabinet is like the 
breaking up o& a social meeting, and that these things are 
easily forgotten and passeS over. 'Ifut I see some right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who have had the misfortune of 
p.’.’-'-’pg with colleagues, and I think they will agree with me 
that ihe disruption'of that tie—that separation from men 
with whom you have long been bound ]py a tie of the most 
intense interest—that of attempting to manage the affairs of 
'a great country in the hope that younnay be contributing to 
the public welfare—is one of tlfe most painful and saddest 
incidents that can occur.. T! rank it among the calamities 
of life*. If my resignation of,office could have prevented 
that unfoftunate result, that resignation was at the command 
6f my noble Friend. It was at his command then, as it 
has always been. And whether I have sat on that side of 
the House or_on this, those who know me know that I have 
always said that no personal sacrifice* on n^y pert should I* 
hesitate to make to mainfaiij a united^party or* a uniteu 
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Cabinet.' But the state- of »afifai|s would not have been 
bettered by my retiring from office. ' We lost colleacues 
witl^ whom it was a pride and pleasure to act; and my own 
consolation under the circumstances‘is,'that I feel'certain the’ 
servites of such men, whatever m,ay become of myself, will 
not be lost? to their country. And there is one among them 
- whejee commanding talents, whose clear intelligence, capacity 
for labour, and power of cxpressi|)n will always, I am sure, 
qualify Ifim for taking a leading part in the affairs of this 
country. * 

But, Sir, it is unnecessary, a?-I am sure it must iTe painful, 
to tojjch upon these personal questions. The spirit of 
honour and the sense of duty' will maintain us, I hope, in 
the, trial which we are now undergoing. Lord ..Derby had 
he quitted office would only have increased the embar¬ 
rassment which pubhc men now feel. He retains office 
with the most earnest determination to carry into effect the 
policy which he approves. I hope, that without entering 
into any unnecessary details, which might afford amusement 
to the curious, but which feeling this House has at all tifucs' 
repudiated, it will be thought that I have fairly placed'ljefore 
the House the posit^'pn in which the Cabinet is placed. It 
is our business noy' to bring forward as soon as we possibly 
can, the measure of Pa'diamentary Reform, which after such 
difficulties and^uch sacrifices, it will be my duty to introduce 
to the House. Sir, the House need not ffiar that there will 
be any evasion, any equivqcation, any vacillation, or any 
hesitation in that measure. That measure will be brought 
forward as the definitive opinion of the Cabinet, and by 
that definitive opinion they will stand. The right hon. 
Gentleman last night uttered some prophetic deprecations 
'of the character^of th:^ measure, which I thought somewhat 
^gratuitous. The right hon. Gentleman seemed to be pain- 
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fully afraid that its <jhara|;ler might be complex. I know 
wellt’je lingular plainness of miwi of the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man, and how he shrinks at all times Irom anything theft is 
intricate.* I'dotnot ^link that the measure which I am 
about to bring in will perplex Parliament; but of ,this I feel 
quite sure, that it. will be perfectly* intelligible to the 
country. 




THE ‘REPRESENTATION OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH i8, 1867. 


RISE to ask leave to int,roduce a Bill further to amend 
the law for reglilating the representation of the people 
in Parliament. Sir, the principles of political represen¬ 
tation, and especially as applied to the circumstances (?#-this 
country, have of late years been so profoundly and so exten¬ 
sively discussed atrd investigated, that it is scarcely neces¬ 
sary on this occacion that I should advert to them. I pro¬ 
pose, therefore, to coiffine my observations to two points. I 
will endeavour, in the first place, clearly to convey to the 
House the object of the^Government in the Bill which I am 
asking leave to intrc^luce; '■and, secondly, I will detail the 
means by which that purposic, in their opinion, can be ac¬ 
complished. It will be for the House first, to decide whe¬ 
ther that object is desirable; and secondly, if desirable, whe¬ 
ther the meaijs which we propose are adequate. 

In the ifrst place 1 would say that our object is not t 5 nly 
to maintain, but to strengthen, tiiq character and functions 
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if this House. They arelpeculiar in any popular assem- 
ily j ^liot' only rare, but perhaps unexampled in any 
)ther which has existed. The House of Commons htis 

• i • * 

'.ombined national representation with the attnbutes 0^ a 
lenate. That peculiar union has, in our opinion, been 
)wing to the vapety of elements pf which it is formed. Its 
OTiety of character has given to it its deliberative power, 
ind it owes to its deliberative power its general authority, 
iVe wish, I repeat, not only to maintain, but to strengthen 
hat charaeVer and those functions; and we believe that, in 
che present age and under*tiie existing circumstances’of the 
country, the best way to do so* is to establish them iJh a 
ijroad popniai basis. I* know that there 'are some per¬ 
sons in whefte minds the epithet which I have just usecl 
iu.ay create a feeling of distrust, but I attribute the sen¬ 
timent of alarm which is associated with it to a misappre- 
icnsion of its meaning, and to that, perplexity of ideas 
vliicli too often coilfounds popular privileges with de¬ 
mocratic* rights. They are not identical. They are not 
similar ; more than tlxit, they arc contraiy. Popular privi¬ 
leges are consistent with a state of society in which there is’ 
great inequality of condition. Democraftc rights, on the 
contrary, demand that there should Ije equality of condi¬ 
tion as the fundamental basis o^ the society which they 
■egulate. 

Now, that is, I think, a distinction which ought to be 
borne in rnind by the House in cfealing ^ith the provisions 
o'f the Bill which I am about to ask leave to introduce. 
If this Bill be a proposal that Her Majesty shall be enabled 
to concede to her subjects, with the advice and concurrence 
of her Parliament, a liberal measure oif populat j^ivileges, 
then there may be many of its provisions whic*h will be re¬ 
garded as prudent, wise, and* essentially cdnstitutional. If, 
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on the other hand, it be looked (jpont as a measure having 
for its object to confer cdemocratic rights,-theut admit 
rafuch that it may contain maybe^viewed in the light of 
being indefensible and unjust. We do not, however, live,' 
and I trust it will never be tlie fate of this country to live, 
under a democracy. The propositions which I am going to 
make to-night certainly have no tendency in that direction. 

Generally speaking, I would say that looking to what has 
occuiTed since the Reform Act of 1832 was passed, to the 
increase of population, the progress of industry, the spread 
of knowledge, and our ingenu-'h' in the arts,—we are of 
opinion that numbers, thoughts, and feelipgs have since that 
time been created which it is desirable should be admitted 
within the circle of the Constitution. We wish that admis¬ 
sion to take place in the spirit of our e.xisting institutions, 
and with abated due deference to the traditions of an 
ancient State. 

In dealing witlr the question of the distribution of power in 
such a State—which is really the question before us> I would 
in the first place call the attention of .the House to^that part 
of it wliich is perhaps the most important, and which certainly, 
to the greatest er^ent commands the interest of the public. 

I allude to the '^franchise, and especially that which should 
prevail in towns. I would ask the House at the outset 
to consider the principles upon which the occupation fran¬ 
chise in boroughs ought to rest, and upon which it is expe¬ 
dient to base it. In ’832 the Borough Franchise was founded 
on the principle of value. .Those who paid ^'10 for the 
house in which they lived, subject to certain regulations as 
regards rates and residence, had the borough franchise 
conferred upon them. I believe that franchise may be fairly 
considered as having been an efficient and satisfactoiy 
franchise, and as having in its'generation operated with ad- 
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vantage to the country. jMy Swn opinion from-the com- 
inenoem^it has always been that .seed was sown in that ar¬ 
rangement which would necessarily in* the course of time 
lead tasom^disUirbarfbe.* That is, however, a question of 
controversy, and I will not indulge in controversy at *the 
present moment. It is, nevcrthele.ss,,a historic fact that 
only twentjfc years after the passing of the great mea¬ 
sure of 1832 the principal or, at least, one of tl^ prin¬ 
cipal authors of that measure announced in this House 
that the sTrangcment which had been entered into, espe¬ 
cially with respect to the^rough Franchise, was na longer 
satisfactory, and jnvited us tg consider a new arrangement 
which might command a,mf)re complete assent. That is a 
fact which annnot be denied. 

The proposition which was made at the period to which I 
refer in order to allay discontent and mtfet the recpiireinents 
of the time by‘the statesman who, uppn the whole, had 
taken nearly the mo^t prominent part m the passing of the 
Act of .1832 involved a diminution of the value on which 
the borough Franchise was established. That proposition 
was received with no satisfaction, and from that period up 
to the present—and fifteen years have, I ihink, since elapsed 
—the question has more or less engaged*public attention, 
and has been taken up by publiq meh who have brought 
forward various schemes wi^h a view to the selution of the 
difficuldes by which it is* surrounded. All these schemes 
have in their turn proved to be *msati^actory, and all have 
been unsuccessful; but every,one of them has Jieen dis¬ 
tinguished by this chfracteristic, that the only remedy pro¬ 
posed was a diminution in some form or another, or in some 
degree or another, of the valug on which ,the Borough 
Franchise was based in 1832. 

The House will easily recall to its recpllection the com- 
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bination t>f figures which have blen submitted to the notice 
of Parliament on this subject. We had before u/j and 
rating or rental • £,(> in every form,.and we now hear of 
other figures. No proposition, however, which has as yet been 
put forward has given satisfaction, because the country, and 
the House reflecting the fepling of the country, has felt that 
by none of the changes suggested was a settlement of the 
questifui likely to be insured. ^Last year a Bill was intro¬ 
duced with the same object as that which I have risen to 
ask for leave to bring in tp-night—namely, to-amend the 
law for the representation of (the people in Parliament. 
I'hal Bill was avowedly not founded on a,rprinciple j it was 
avowedly founded, as far as I can understand, on expe¬ 
diency. . The right hon. Gentleman who was its powerful 
advocate in this House seemed to me always distinctly to 
have laid it down) in tlie course of his argument on the 
subject, that it was. necessary there should be an admission 
of the working classes into tlie constituencies; that hi 
accordance with a figure which he had fixed upon; he cal¬ 
culated that a certain portion of them would be admitted, 
but that if another figure were adopted which he named, he 
thought the number admitted would be excessive, and he 
therefore recomiflended the first figure as that which, upon 
the whole, would, he thought, furnish the best and safest 
solution of the difficulty. His (projiosal, therefore, involved; 
no principle. It might have been an appropriate arrange¬ 
ment, but it was cssentially“an expedient. 

The House knows what took place during the long dis¬ 
cussions in which we were engaged- last year. (Ironical 
cheers from the Opposition.) I infer from that cheer that 
the House is prepared to-, recognize the truth of the state¬ 
ment that*it w^is generally felt that the proposal of the'late 
Government afforded no prospbet of a satisfactory settle- 
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ment of,this question! Ajver/considerable amount of time 
was ^ast Session employed in a yery unsatisfactory mannei 
until at length the House took the fnatter into its own 
hands,, and ?n one of the’ largest divisions which ever took 
place within these walls asserted a principle with regard to 
the Borough Franchise which was ci^rried by a majority. 
That principle was that the Borough Franchise should tie 
founded on rating. 

The House will admit that the statement I lia^c made is 
fair and accurate. No one questions for a moment that the 
Government fully realiseJrfhc importance of that clecision. 
Of course, if tb^iy had not ^.cknowledged its impoatance 
they would jjot have retired from a position of power ; but 
they felt that the decision at which the House of Commans 
had arrived was one opposed to the whole policy which 
they had fiursued during the Session. • I do not say that 
every Gentlcma'h on both sides of tlyi House who con- 
fribnted to that division—I do not sa’y that every one in a 
division which numbered above 600 Members had narrowly 
investigated and pursued to the last consequences all that 
must follow from the assertion and adoption of that prip- 
ciple; but it happened, as happens in |ill popular assem¬ 
blies, that a great decision was arrived aft by the unerring 
instinct of the House. The Hpuse’felt that for the last 
.fifteen years this question oj the Borough Fraixhise had not 
been Seated in a satisfactory manper by any Government 
which had attempted to deal with it, ^d that the time had 
■Cqme when some principle shpuld be laid down ,in a dis¬ 
tinct and decided njanner for the guidance of those who 
might have to offer propositions to the House on the subject. 

I take it for granted that if evef there was ^ decision of 
the 'House of Commons which meant ftometWng ♦t was that 
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decision Afrhich determined tlie fate of Che Ministry; and if 
anything ever had the chawter of authority in thi.s House 
at 'all, it was the vote arrived at on that occasion. The 
House, I assume, meant by the decision it arrived at that 
the person who was to be intrusted with a vote to elect 
Members of Parliament should be one with respect to 
wliom there should be some guarantee and security for the 
regularity of liis life and the gdneral trustworthiness of his 
conduct; and the House thought tliat the fact of a man 
being rated to the relief of the poor and being able to pay 
his rates gave that fair assuranc&wvhich the State had a right 
to require. I take it that vote of the House of Commons 
meant this:—If you are going to> invest men with the ex- 
efcise of public rights, let that great trust be uccompanied 
with the exercise of public duty. I take it for granted that 
was what the House of Commons meant. It meant that 
the being rated to the poor and the paying of the rates con¬ 
stituted a fair assurance that the man who fulfilled those 
conditions was one likely to be characterised by regularity of 
life and general trustworthiness of conduct. That is a prin¬ 
ciple which the House thought ought not to be lost sight 
of, but should besa sine qud non in the settlement of the 
Borough Franchise. 

In having to consider, this question, we accepted as a 
guide that decision of the House of Commons, placing on 
it what we deemed to be its real interpretation. We. believe 
that the House hasf resolved and wishes that the borough 
suffrage --should be bound up and united with the duty .of 
paying rates for the maintenance of tthe poor, and paying 
them really—that, in fact, a bond, fide rating franchise is 
what the Hpuse of Commons meant by the resolution it 
adopted, * Accepting the decision of the House with that 
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interpretation, we ha^ toj|con#ider ^ow such a proposition 
COUI4 b^unitfd with the principlf of value, which hitherto 
was and still is the law of the countfy with respect to the 
Borough'Franchise, aad\vhich without exception during all 
•the discussions on the subject for the last fifteen^years*has 
been accepted by Parliament. The result of this attempt was 
not satisfact^rj’t In accepting a real and genuine principle 
of rating as a basis, we found the moment we endeav(jiired to 
connect it with value disturbing elements, whicih promised 
no prospect of solution, and gave no chance of permanency. 
Therefcn'e, under these circumstances, in the course of con¬ 
sideration we proposed to oupelves to examine the whole 
question of occupation ip bproughs, and see what would be 
the effect qf*the application of the principle of genuifle 
rating without reference to value. 

Let me call the attention of the HouSe to some figures, 
which will be in the hands of. Members ijnmediately and in 
greater detail. There are in the boroughs of England and 
Wales 1^367,000 male householders, of whom there are at 
present qualified to vote 644,000. There would, therefore, 
remain unqualified 723,000. In applying the principle of a 
franchise founded on being rated to thejpoor, and of per¬ 
sonal payment of the rates, we found tltat out of these 
723,000 now disqualified, or rather nof qualified, for voting 
under the existing law, we should at once have* had to take 
Sway 237,000—that is to Say, that beneath the ^10 line 
which nbw qualifies there are 937,005 persons who are 
rpted to tho poor, and who pay rates, and who if J:he law 
were so changed that value should not be an element would 
then be qualified to vote for Members of Parliament. Now, 
if you aSd these.237,000 persons w]io are rated Jo the poor, 
and who pay their rates, to the 644,000 Vho are eft present 
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qualified, you will find that tV/ere ^oul(J be 8St,ooo persons 
fulfilling the required conditions—that is to sa)^' alpiost 
exactly two-thirds of tlic whole of the householders in the 
boroughs of England and Wales. ‘There would still remain 
486^boo who would not be qualified itnder these circum¬ 
stances, because they do not pay rates personally. A great 
deduction must be made frdm those 486,000 on account of 
persons, who might claim to pny the rates, but a great 
amount of liiose 486,000 persons would still remain without 
the opportunity of being rated to the poor, because there 
are certain Acts of Parliament, some of a general and some 
of ajocal character, by which the landlord compounds for 
the rates of his tenants, who, in consequence, are called 
Gorapound Householders, and most of these ^.te under the 
operation of the Act with the details of whicjfi every gen¬ 
tlemen in the House is familiar—the Small Tenements Act. 
There are 58 boroughs which are entirely under the opera¬ 
tion of that Act, ancl'there are 98 boroughs in which certain 
parishes only are under the operation of the Act. 

In considering the settlement of the franchise for boroughs, 
5md the possibility of attempting to establish it, not on the 
fluctuating principle of value, which is only a question of 
degree which mey vary, and which we might be called on to 
change from year to year, it is impossible not to take into 
view the peouliar position of the Compound Householders. 
And the question arises, ought ‘a Compound Householder 
to have a vote? Wefl, S/r, in our opinion, assuming that 
the Hojise is of the same opinion, that the foundation of 
the franchise should be rating and a payment of rates, and 
that that is adopted by the House, not as a check, as some 
would say^ but, on the contrary, as a qualification, and 
because'it is.the best evidence of the trustworthiness of the 
individual, we'have no hesitation in saying ourselves that 
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we do not think tljat t^ie Ctomp6und Househ(jlder, as a 
ConjpoH^d Householder, ought ^to have a vote. But, Sir, 
we are far from saying that any persoA who is a Compound 
HouseholdcM", from the etfect of Acts which have been passed 
for the convenience of vestries, should be deprived of the 
ppportunity of obtaining and enjoying this right which per¬ 
sons in the. same sphere of life* may have granted to thim, 
and which, for aught we»know, these Compound House¬ 
holders may be equally competent to possess and to exercise. 
And therefore. Sir, we should hat^ to consider whether it 
might Miot be possible—in tlfe case of Compound, House¬ 
holders who are deprived of rating for the moment b]i Acts 
to which I have referre^d, eitlier of a general or local cha¬ 
racter, whe^ftcr it might not be possible to give them Jthe 
opportunity of accepting the public duly, and in conse¬ 
quence the public right, which others in the same sphere of 
life -and influenaed in tlieir conduct by the same conditions 
pf existence might possess; and, taking this general view 
of the question, seeing the impossibility of settling it on 
any principle connected with value, and that it is only by 
taking the rating prJhciple in its completeness and authen¬ 
ticity that you can get one on which you can rest a perfect 
settlement, our opinion is, and we shall njake that proposi¬ 
tion to the House, that we should cst.iblish the franchise in 
the boroughs on this principle, tliat any man vho has occu- 
' piled a house for two years,'and been rated to the relief of 
the poor and pays his rates—evjry liouseholder under these 
^conditions should enjoy the Borough l^ranchise. 

By that means the 237,000 persons who are now rated 
and pay their rates would, of course, be at once qualified. 
But with’ regard to the Comjiound Householders, we propose 
that every facility shall be given *to them—th*at sthey shall 
be allowed to enter their names upon the rate-boOk, to ful- 
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fil the constitutional condition to whfch I have adverted, 
and then they will, of course, succeed to the constitutional 
right which is connected with it. Sir, ,if we pursue that 
course you liave your Borough Franchise fixed hpoh princi¬ 
ple ; you know where you are; you know that the power of 
electing members o£ Parliament must be exercised by men 
wlft), by their position in life, have shown that they are qua¬ 
lified fo*" its exercise. And meeting the difficulty of Com¬ 
pound Householders by the provisions which are in the 
Bill, and which will give them every facility to claim the 
exercise of the sairte right on <r.pndition of fulfilling the 
sam? duty, the whole of the 723,000 householders in the 
boroughs of England that are at 'present not^ qualified to 
vdte for. Members of Parliament will be quakfied by the 
Bill I am asking leave to introduce. Nor will there be a 
man among them, 'who, if he deserves the franchise, may 
not possess it. . ^ 

Now, Sir, I have heard many observations made on this 
question of the Compound Householders; but the argu¬ 
ments, though plausible, amount only to this—those who 
wish that Compound Householders should not qualify them¬ 
selves for a vote/upon the constitutional condition which 
we propose as the means by which the right should be ob¬ 
tained really, in fact, make one assumption on which all 
their remark^’are founded, and -drat is this, that the working 
classes of this country ,are really so little interested in the 
possession and exercise of the suffrage that they will not 
take the. slightest trouble in .order to_ avail themselves of it, 
and possess it 

Well, that may be the opinion of those who m?.ke such 
observations, but it is not the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers?’ We believe that the feeling of the great body of 
the people on ’’this subject is very different—that it is a 
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feeling i^ry likely to increase in this country, anfi that the 
conditions which we have laid diwn Sf tliose which should 
qualify a householder in,a borough for a vote are consistent 
with the securit)^ of society, and are at the same time con¬ 
ditions which would be agreeable to the mind of every in¬ 
dustrious man ,of integrity. Now, Sir, 4 may recapitulate^to 
the House for a moment ^he figures we have to deal with, 
because such vague assertions are made in the, ab*:nce of 
correct statistics of voting and of householders that it is well 
that the House should bear tlvem in mind. There are, as I 
have said, 1,367,000 mate*householders in the boroughs of 
England, and at^the presentsnoment 644,000 of them are 
qualified. 

Mr.* —May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 

whether these houses include warehouses and shops? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. —They are houses 
—dwelling-houses, I am referring to ftlte male occupiers of 
dwelling-houses. Of the remaining 723,000, if the House 
accedes to the Bill I have to introduce, 237,000 now rated 
to the relief of the poor and paying their rates would im¬ 
mediately be qualified to vote; and in the case of tKe 
486,000 who are Compound Householdirs, facilities would 
be afforded to them, if they chose, ofjclaiming their vote,— 
that is to say, of inserting their immes in the rate-book, and 
^paying their rates, and theppthey also, as a matter of course, 
will succeed to the enjoyment of the right. Well, Sir, that 
appears to me to be the only solid fotmdation upon which 
you can settle this question cff the Borough Franthise. I 
have heard notliing which gives me any hope that any other 
plan, can be offered which involves at the same time the 
principle that society has a right to ask^that tlifi pjfrson who 
exercises the suffrage is not a migratory payper; and as re¬ 
gards settlenpent, I oan see ho satisfactory settlement unless 
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you lay dc^wn the principle that every'householder^ivho ful¬ 
fils the constitutional conditions to which I have adverted 

o 

proves himself one qualified for the ppss'ession pnd, exercise 
of yich a trust; unless you take that settlement I chn see, 
no chancef of this question being ever settled. 

JJsTow, Sir, there is 'a plan which I am told at this moment 
is popular among certain persqns. Indeed, there are a 
great itiany,plans, both as regards the Suffrage, Distribution 
of Seats, and other matters, which I have no doubt will 
come before the consideration of the House, and when they 
do it will be very much for the Advantage of those who in¬ 
troduce them to our notice, for I belieVi these suljjects 
n9ver can be better understood* tlran after a discussion in 
the House of Commons. But there is a plan,’ I am told, 
popular with some,persons, and which is held forth as a 
more satisfactory settlement of this question than the one I 
have proposed on the part of ’the Government, and that is 
what is called the rating—that the suffrage should be 
established on a ;^s rating. Now, Sir, I must say^ having 
had very much to consider these questions, I know of no 
Serbonian bog deeper than a ^5 rating would prove to be. 
Just let the House see how it stands. In the present state 
of the law, as I shall show to the House, if the interpretation 
we have placed on the great vote of last year be a sound 
one, and if it be not a sound one it proves the House of 
Commons was trifling \tith the question—there really is no 
such thing as a ;^S fating—you let in a very largp and very 
indiscriifiinate number to th6‘ enjoyment of the right without 
the preliminary performance of duties, and when they are 
let in you leave a great many behind them, who," because 
others arq iet in, immediately cry out tb be admitted. 
Then where is your settlement ? There is no more reason 
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wl^ a«;^5 rating sliould give a qualification tlian one of 
^£4. But tfien I am told that *this great difficulty is to be 
entirel); ovfrcome'b)r a,violent change to be effected in the 
law of England! Nominal ^£5 raters are to be turnet^ into 
fide raters by the operation of the lAw, and no 
Englishman who f)ays less than tha^ sum is to enjoy the 
privilege dt' voting. Allj3elow that line arc, in fact, tJbe 
taken out of tlie sphere of self-government, an^ dejjrived of 
the opportunity which the humblest now possess, and would 
possess under the plan we ^)ropose, ^of performing public 
duties, and consequently tf obtaining public rights.* 

I can imagine no scheme ftiore injurious—I may sa^ more 
fatal-j-thai»a proposition *of this kind; and it seems to me 
that if we were to adopt it manhood suffrage would be the 
logical ai\d necessary consequence, and that every man who 
finds that he i$ in a position in which he may not be per¬ 
mitted to fulfil a constituflonal coiwikion which may give 
him a constitutioncfl right would naturally fall back into the 
arms of the lowest agitators, and feel that his only chance 
of ever obtaining •the rights of constitutional citizenship 
would be by a process w'hich has not hitherto been recA)g- 
nized by any authorities in this countijl-^ 

I have now expressed to the HoufjC) as far as the occupa¬ 
tion in boroughs is concerned,* upon what ]grinciple we re¬ 
commend the Borough Efanchise to be founded. It would 
make ftt once 237,000 persons qualified for the suffrage, and 
would allow all who were not rated* before to avail them¬ 
selves of the right, and so, if they chose, to beconie electors. 
But it is said, and ft has been said by a very high autliority 
—one'for whom I have a great personal regard and respect, 
although, considering what a high authority* hg is, I think 
he sometimes makes, especially with regard to his op- 
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ponents, v^ry reckless remarks—that thfe plan of the Govern¬ 
ment, with which that highf aiitliority, at the time he saiti it, 
way really unacquainted, and for which he might have 
waited, was an assault upon the rights and power of the 
middle classes. It is certainly not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Govemmeijt to introduce a measure which shall 
ma^.e such an as.sault. Her Majesty’s Government are 
anxiousJ;hat, on the one hand, tlie aristocracy, and on the 
other hand \he working ^classes, shall have their due share 
in the Parliamentary constitution of the country; but they 
recognize with sincerity the extreme expediency of the 
principle that the influence of the middla classes of the 
country should not be diminished. • The Goverj;iment look 
to the steady virtues of those classes to exercise a right bias 
on the constitution of the country, and they believe that the 
authority which those classes obtained in a great degree 
under the Act of 15^32 has been, exercised wisely, worthily, 
and to tlie advantage of the country at large. But if there 
be, by the proposition which I have to make, any chance 
such as has been intimated by this greg.t authority, why, I 
think that we meet it by a proposition to institute a franchise 
founded on a most popular principle, and one of which the 
middle classes must largely partake—that is, the franchise 
founded on the payment of direct taxation. We propose 
that every person in England who pays 20s. a year direct 
taxation shall possess a vote. ^ 

Mr. Gladstone. —Whether he be a Compound House¬ 
holder or not ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. —Everybody who 
pays 20s. annually in direct taxation shall have a vote. 
Thus we build up the constituency which would establish 
the franchise in the boroughs upon two great principles— 
the payment of airect taxation and the payment oi rates. 
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But it has been urged that the* enjoyment of this|franch'ise, 
fouri»led\ipon the payment of direct^ taxes, is one which 
would not be enjoyed as intended in a great degi^ee by the 
class whose ftifluence, It is said, our proposition may as^il; 
that is to say, that most of them are househoWers, and 
therefore they would not enjoy^this franchise. Therefore, 
we meet thai objection by proposing that a person who p^s 
20S. direct taxation, and wTio enjoys the franchise which de¬ 
pends upon the payment of direct J:axation, if fie is also a 
househoUlcr, and pays his rates, may exercise his suffrage in 
respect 'of both qualificati<)»s. 

Mr. Gi,ad.ston^. —I wish tq ask a question very mafterial 
to the compkte understanding of this subject, and that is, 
whethdl: a Gwmpound Householder not paying his ojvn ratCs, 
but paying direct taxes to the requisite amount, will have a 
vote in the’respect of the payment of dfrect taxation. 

The Chancellor of tlia Exchec^uer. —He would, of 
'course, have a vote in respect of the franchise which he 
enjoys as a payer of direct taxation, and if he chose to pay 
his rates in addition Jhen he would have two votes. Now, 
Sir, before I give to the House a general summary of tl>e 
result of these franchises upon the borc^gh constituency, 
there are yet some other franchises with wltich the House is 
familiar, but which I again wi^h to recommend to its 
^consideration. 

Mr. Roebuck. —Will th’e right lion. Gentleman explain 
what he means by direct taxation ? 

• The CffANCELLOR of the Exchequer. —I mean<the pay¬ 
ment of income-tax and assessed taxes. But I wish to 
observe that it would not include the qualification which was 
60 humorously referred to by an hon. Gentleman the other 
night, because it will not include anj^hing whiA is paid 
under licences of anjr description. 
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There lire other franchises which w'e also propop. The 
House is already acquaints with them, and although ‘they 
are* not o*" vast importance, still I, think they are founded 
upqji right principles, and I hope the Hodse will candidly^ 
consider tliem. The vote which we wish to found upon the 
possession of ;^50rproperty in the funds,or of ^£50 in 
s£wings-banks constitutes property qualificatidns of this 
character ; that is to say, we will give to small holders of 
personal property the .same privileges which the small 
holders of real property have^ and, as a man possessed of a 
40s. freehold has a vote, we thidly that the person who has 
an el^uivalent property of a personal chai'acter should also 
have a vote. We think that bythis means a v/ite would be 
intrusted to a body of persons belonging chiefly to the 
working classes, who would exercise the privilege to the 
advantage of the country." 

Then there is the educational franchise. It has been said 
that if you introduce a suffrage founded upon the payment 
of direct taxation that it would supply means for exercising 
the vote to those person*- who otherwise would have it under 
the educational franchise. To a certain degree there is 
truth in that; bu/' having taken some pains to investigate 
what would be the operation of such a franchise, I am 
bound to say that there are many persons in whose condition 
the House wbuld be deeply intei'ested, some of whom would 
not have any opportunky, either as householders—7and this 
would be peculiarly the c'ase in counties—or as payers of 
direct tasation, of exercising the Suffrage, but who are pecu¬ 
liarly qualified to exercise such a trust. Among others the 
position of ministers of religion is very remarkable. I am 
speaking of •ministers of‘all sects. I find men who entirely 
devote tjieir lives to solace or to elevate the sense of existence 
are men who uivder this franclrise would exercise, and I 
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think admirably exercise, a certain degree of poetical influ¬ 
ence, but who, either as houSeholders or as payers of 
income-^ax especially tc\ the amount of 20s., wouid certainly 
, be debarred frotn the franchise. I therefore trust tha^the 
House will allow these three franchises to pass. ’ 

I do not think that it is our.businoes to act the part of 
electioneerfhg agents, an^ to make estimates, always dl" a 
most speculative character, of the number of jiersjons who 
will vote under the plan we propose. That is not our busi¬ 
ness as Ministers in Parliament. We are to see who, under 

, 4 ’ 

the laws of this country,* fte to have the opportunity of ac¬ 
quiring a vote. ‘And allow The to remind the House*of the 
naturg of tiie arguments Vhich are always used by those 
who are tTie promoters of increased suffrage. iThey are 
always founded upon the number of the population. But 
the business of, the House of Commons in proposing or in 
jiassing laws upon this subj'ect is to ascertain as far as pos¬ 
sible the number who will be admitted under the particular 
measufe. They are not to estimate a thing which, after all, 
can only be done in* a speculative manner—the number who 
may be tempted, in consequence of the passing of the Bill, 
to register their suffrages. Their busintls is simply to pass 
those laws which they think will conduce to the welfare or 
safety of the country. Well, I say that if this Bill be carried 
there is not a man, whe.ther he be a rate-payer paying a 
rental »f less than ;^to, or a Compound Householder, who 
may nonqualify himself if he choose.* In the new boroughs 
to which I will afterwards advert the estimated humber of 
voters will be 68 ,oo( 5 . The number of direct taxpayers who 
would probably vote in boroughs will be very considerable. 
The public departments have no means of offl^ng to the 
House any recent information upon thi^ Subject, and it 
would probably take months to obtain *any. Making due 
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allowance,j[however, for the increased jiroperty and assessed 
taxes—probably at the rate of 23 per cent;—since 'Mr. 
Macaulay’^c returns were made to the House, I should 
think that the number who would' qualify in boroughs 
would gre?.tly exceed 200,000. [Mr. Gladstone.—“From* 
direct taxes?”] Yps, from direct taxes. The educa- 
tioflal franchise would in the boroughs give 35,000 
voters, die fundholders’ franchise' 25,000, and the savings- 
bank franchise 45,000. ^ 

You would thus have more than a million of voters who 
could qualify themselVes in the boroughs for the exercise of 
the franchise. It has been said that they will not choose to 
avail themselves of that great rights- I regret {p hear that 
opiiiion, but I venture to doubt its correctness.* But still, 
whatever may be our opinion, it is the duty of the House 
so to deal with this question that those whom they believe 
to be qualified for the, exercise <of this privilege shall have 
that opportunity, and the duty of Parlvament ceases when' 
that has been accomplished. 

I will now proceed to consider the question of the County 
Franchise. We propose that these new suffrages shall be 
extended to the coynties ; but in consequence of the great 
difference which prevails between counties and boroughs we 
do not propose, under any circumstances, that any person 
should exercisfc the privilege of voting twice. I now come 
to the consideration of ithe amount of the occupa,tion in 
counties. When I Inst made some observations to the 
House upon this subject, I stated that Her Majesty’s Go-' 
vernment thought, on the whole, that the county qualifica¬ 
tion had better be placed at ;^2o rating. When I made 
that statement I made it with a feeling on the part of the 
GovernmeA that the' opinion of the House of Commons 
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ought to be consult^ upon tile subject, and because, also, 
they believed that the House had never had the opportunity 
of arriving at any decided opinion upon the matter. iThe 
questipii wfts really mever put fairly before tne House. 
"When the hon. Member for Surrey and others capie forward 
with propositions to reduce the occupation for counties to 
£ 10 , the House was always asked to consider those pro¬ 
positions in an isolated n?anner. Now, we thougl^t, and I 
believe that the House has been long of the sJme opinion, 
that this question ought to be considered in conjunction 
with those of analogous character, and ought not to be 
treated in an isolated manr^r. They depend upon each 
other, and I look [upoa ."ill those attempts to reduce the 
County Franchise as barren of results, and as a proof of*the 
correctness of that opinion, I may remark that they have 
been bari’en of consequences. No One ever felt that a 
satisfactory settlement would be likelj^ [o result from those 
debates. 

Last,year there was an opportunity when the Reform Bill 
was before the Hoi^se—when the mind of the House was 
accustomed to consider in all its details and in all its rami¬ 
fications the principles of Parliamentary representation— 
there was, I say, at that time a fair oppOTtunity for discuss¬ 
ing this question in a satisfacto/y manner, and for arriving 
at a satisfactory settlement. But this subjecli) always unfor¬ 
tunate, was never more uhfortunatf than on that occasion, 
because a great party scene and divjfion took place at the 
beginning of the evening destined for its disci;ssion. It 
was brought on in ajanguid House—in a very thin House. 
It was iiecided, I grant, in a very full House, but it was 
discussed in .an unsatisfactory ,and feeble panner. My 
opinion is a perfectly impartial one, ftfr I naysel? took part 
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in t|^ie del^ate. The division,was takeij in a full House, and 
the major|ty was not only a very slighrehe) tiit the^question 
was decided upon a-princij^le which the result of the Session 
showed was not the conviction of the House of Commons. 

- t i. ^ 

W^j, if the House of Commons meant ahything it meant 
that rating sliould be the principle of the franchise, and I 
believe that decision has been received by .the country as 
oflc of the soundest at wiiich the House of Cdhimons ever 
arrived. ,, 

Well, Sir, we should have been glad if the question had 
been calmly and completely discussed, and, at whatever 
opinion* the House of Commoili'^had arrived, we should 
have ^iccepted that opinion as'a wise and a sound one. In 
endeavouring, however, to bring forward a co-mplete mea¬ 
sure, and as far as we can to offer a definite aiid definitive 
position to the consideration of the House, Her Majesty’s 
Government gave much attention to this question of the 

county occupation franchise; and, on the whole, they be¬ 

lieve that the qualification that would be most advantageous 
and most satisfactory w<.)uld be a rating, and that is 
the amount at which they are determined to fix it. That 
Would qualify 171,000 additional householders for the exer¬ 
cise of the franchi^'e. The savings-bank franchise will give 
40,000; the fundholders franchise 25,000; and the, educa¬ 
tional franchise 44,000 voters. A very large number, ex¬ 
ceeding 150,000, will vote in virtue of the payment of direct 
taxes. No doubt many of these would possess double 

qualifications, but there will still be an addition to the 

county franchise of upwards Cf 300,000 voters, 

I have now occupied the attention 'of the House with a 
subject which I am afraid is at no time entertaining, and 
which, when the conclusio'os have been to some extent fore- 
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gone, must possess #ess attrj^tion than ever; but I l|ave 
placed before the House, I hope with some cle.|,rness, the 
proposal of the Government. There is another part of the 
subject of very gr6at^interest, on which, althougX to-day I 
^m aiixious to ’touch upon nothing but what is necessary, 
it is requisite that'I should make some observations, and 
that is the Di-stribufion of Seats.* Now,*Sir, that is a question 
that very greatly interests the public mind, and I know 
there arc members on both sides of the House,whft take a 
very deep interest in it. The proposition which I made 
upon a previous occasion has been cjescribed as quite in¬ 
adequate to the occasioft Snd to the circumstances fn which 
the country is placed; and* we have heard that it* is an 
insufijcient^esponse to the’ demands of the public voice. I 
am perfectly ready to meet those objections, though I Iiave 
no desire, upon an occasion such as ,this to invite contro¬ 
versy, for I have no doubt there will be opportunities here¬ 
after for entering upon matters of dtctSril. It is said that 
there should be a rftuch larger scheme of disfranchisement; 
that at the very least every town of 10,000 inhabitants or 
less should lose a member, and some say we should even go 
further than that. We are also told that a third member 
should be given to many places, and t^us, by a process of 
disfranchisement and cumulative vptes, at last a perfect 
representation of the people wbuld be accomplished. We 
have given that subject‘the great consideration which it 
deserv>es. My own opinion is that the votaries of this new 
system^re not very numerous’ in thft country, and I doubt 
whether they are very numerSus in this House; but its ad¬ 
vocates are no doilbt in many cases men of distinguished 
ability'and high character, and persons whose opinions upon 
any public subject will command and deserve attention. 
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li'jt whatever may be the oumber «f thbse persons who 
advocate three-cornered coij.stituencies and cumulative voting, 
there is no doubt that a very great noise has been made by 
them. 14 m willing to admit that, as ,far as^the<artides and 
th^^etters in the newspapers are concerned, the question 
settled; but I have always observed that those articles and 
lexers—I do not wiih to ^peak slightingly Of^them, for I 
have written leading articles for'newspapers myself—have 
one distingirishing characteristic, and that is that they always 
assume there is only one side of a question; but their 
writers are wise in their generation,^ because if they did not 
act oij that assumption nobody at the moment would read 
their productions. As, then, the question of three-cornered 
constituencies and cumulative votes has been brtiiight before 
the consideration of the House, I, and others who are near 
me, will meet the question frankly and fully. The House 
will not, I am sure, permit the introduction, of any contro¬ 
versial matter upon thb present occasion, but it has a right 
to hear the opinions of the Government upon a question, 
and therefore I say that, having considered the matter 
without prejudice, I am sure, and, having completely and 
thoroughly tested it at every point and tried it in every 
quarter, our opinion is that the scheme is erroneous in 
equity, and would be so in practice. 

Sir, there are only two courses to follow if you wish to 
improve the representation of the peojile by a Redistri¬ 
bution of Seats; there is no middle course. Yoii must 
either create a new electoral map of England, or you must 
deal practically with the circumstances before you, and 
follow the line to which I at this moment refer, and which I 
think the Government has followed. With regard to the 
proposition;that there, should be a complete revision of the 
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repKsentative system of the country^ as far as* electoral 
localities are concerned, if I ’ may presume ^ to ^ive 
advice W tha Hquse c£ Commons, I would say do not nj^e 
+hat a question to te settled by a Parliamentary^ majority, 
ox accepted on the .authority of any Mmistry whatever. It 
is a subject, tdo vast and too deep for us to treat of aM 
deal with without prelimAiary investigation conducted by 
persons of the highest standing, and character,* and expe¬ 
rience, and learning in the country. When in possession of 
the result of their accu^jjlat'ed knowledge and of their 
mature thought and great experience, a popular asse<nbly 
might weigh their opinions, pnd a practical* Ministry might 
embody thgjlr resolutions. There is no other means by 
which you can deal with this proposition j but if you are not 
of opinion ■ tliat the electoral map of England should be 
reconstructed, then you must^ proceed pjudently and prac¬ 
tically ; you must int^uire what unrepresented places ought, 
fairly speaking, to be represented, and you ought not to lose 
the opportunity then offered of giving the teeming multi¬ 
tudes of the counties as far as you can that direct repre*- 
scntation which they want, and which indirectly I admit 
they possess. These are the two practicarfoints which you 
ought to have before you. There is *no medium between 
dealing with the w*hole question in a vast and solemn man¬ 
ner, by means adequate for the settlement of so great a 
matter, and tlie prudent, practical method which I men- 
tipned. 

Well, Sir, we are not 'prepared to take the first course, 
although I do not say it is unworthy of deep and respectful 
consideration; we therefore propose to follow ^he second, 
and we have found towns in this courkry which ^e think 
ought to be represented, and whose representatives would 

U 
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bring fre^i vigour to thisrHouse. The popijktlon of^the 
counties, invigorated and vivified with the new franchises 
wh^h you are giving it, will demantl direct /-epresentation in 
this House, and you ought to move in that direction as far 
as you can, so that counties may no longer be said to be 
represented only indirectly by small boroughj. I am of 
opinion that this may be done wfthout any very serious dis¬ 
turbance of your representative system. Whatever you do, 
your representation must be fairly distributed over the 
country; if you give a greater preponderance to one part at 
the erjpense of another you create two nations; there will be 
a want of sympathy and cordiality between the parts, and 
ycu will, in fact, be going back to the principles, of the 

Heptarciry- 

Although I haveeead the names of the places.we propose 
to enfranchise before, with one exception, I think it becom¬ 
ing to repeat them‘‘with the addition of the place.that 
before was wanting. We propose, then, by the thirty seats 
that will be obtained by the process of disfranchisement 
to give a representative to Hartlepool) Darlington, Burnley, 
Staleybridge, St. Helen’s, Dewsbury, Barnsley, Middles- 
borough, Wedno/iury, Croydon, Gravesend, and Torquay, 
and two to the Tow*' Hamlets. In respect to the counties, 
we propose to divide North Lancashire, North Lincolnshire, 
AVest Kent, East Surre^^, Middlesex, South Staffordshire, and 
South Devon, and give .them two Members each, and, 
dividing South Lancashire, also, we propose to .give it an 
additional Member. We also propose to give a seat to the 
London University. 

I have placed before the House the principal features of 
the Bill which I an> asking to introduce. The Bill itself will 
be in the hands of hon. Members to-morrow, and then they 
will be perfectly well qualified to form'an opinion upon the 
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manner in which the principles I have laid downj are acted 
on. I hopi that the House will cundidly consider this 
mcasurg. As far ns we, are concerned, w'c have\sparcJ no 
l^ains,* no thought, and have not shrunk from w'hat was laore 
important, perhaps; in endeavouring to bring it'before the 
House. I will not tidvert unncoessarilj to the circumstances 
attending tfie framing of i^his measuri; which has now been 
brought before the House of Commons, undi;r vSry great 
difficulties and at very great sacrifices. I do not wish to 
disguisjc that I have felt great chagrin and great mortification 
in connexion with what Ita? taken place; but 1 believe I have 
done my duty, and under the* circumstances I do not*think 
I could ha«c done oth*cr*thnn I have. In attcmirtin^ to 
bring the Question to this point we have lost those whose 
absence from otir councils -we more tlpn regret; we have 
had. to appeal ,to a high-spirited jiarty to make what no 
doubt to some was to a certain extent a Sacrifice of principle, 
much sacrifice of seAtiment, and much sacrifice of interest, 
ibut we'havc not appealed in vain, because the members of 
that party were animated by the same feeling which in¬ 
fluenced us—a sense of duty and conviction ; they felt that 
the time had arrived w'hen this question :|jjist be dealt with 
and settled extensively and comjiletel}!. 

I hope, therefore, the House df Commons will give this 
•measure a fair and candid consideration. AVc believe it is one 
which, ifiadopted in spirit, will settlclts long differences ; and 
that it is qualified to meet the requirem Ats of the country. I 
am told for certain there are Objections against ft, but I 
beg to remind the Holise of the distinctions which we draw 
between popular privileges and democratic rights. I am told 
that in this measure there are checks ancl countSrppiscs, and 
that it assumes in this country the existenci; of classes. If 
there are checks and counterpoises in oifr scheme, we live 
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under a C<(nstitutioii of wlych we boast tliat it is a Consti- 
tutien of ehecks and'counterpoises. If the measure' bears 
some refe/ence to existing classes in«thi^s country^ why should 
we cbnceal^ from ourselves, or omit from our discussions, the. 
fact that this country is a country of classes, and a country 
of/;'.lasses it will ever'Temairi ? What we dcske to do is to 
give every one who is-worthy of it<!i fair share in the govern¬ 
ment of tiro country by means of the elective franchise; 
but, at the same time, vfe have been equally anxious to 
maintain the character of the House to make propositions 
in ha,rmony with the circumstances of the country, to 
prevent a preponderance of any class, arid to give a re- 
prefientation to the nation. 



THE IRISH CHURCI-L 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,*APRIL 3, 1S68. 

^ IR, the riglit hon. j[^g;ntleman the* Member for So'.Uli 
Lancashire has moved that we should go into^osn- 
mittee of the wl-iol^ House upon the subject of the 
Irish ChurcjJT, in order tliat he may propose resolutions which 
he has placed upon the table. We have not at present to dis¬ 
cuss those jesolutions, which would lead us into matters of 
great detail, of oonstitutional mterest, and of legal difficulty, 
. \yhiqh might divert us from the genera! topic which now en¬ 
gages our attention. 1 apprehend that so far as the right lion. 
Gentleman is concerned, there is no mistake as to his general 
meaning; for, although he has not yet had an o]3portunily 
of moving his resolutions he has expressed the outline of the 
])olicy which he proposes that this HousV and the country 
should adopt. I apprehend that I ani not in any way mis¬ 
representing his meaning, or misinterpreting his expressions, 
*a. thing most foreign from my intention, when I say that.the 
right hot!. Gentleman proposes tp terminate the connexion 
lietweenihe State and the Church, so far as Irelanjl is con¬ 
cerned,which in neological phrase is styled disestablishment; 
and that he proposes a policy, which first partially, and in 
the end completely, would accomplish the disendowment 
of the Church in Ireland. I believe J have, cowectly ex¬ 
pressed what the right hon. .Gentleman has •stated, or rather 
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intimated, ^and what if opportunity offered he would in more 
detail bring under out consideration. 

Well, S|.', this question having been brought before tlie 
Hoijse and the country somewhat suddenly, as all wifi admit, 
the Goveriiment had to consider what was the proper mode in' 
which to encounter ii. They might have moved the “ jire- 
vious (juestion ” to the motion fgr going into <Committee. 
That is' a course which upon the same subject was, I 
believe, adopted by ojir predecessors three, years ago, 
and it is a course which is much apjiroved by those who 
have eitpericncc of Parliamentar; life when they deal with 
difficult questions. It might kave been prydent three years 
ago to meet this motion by moving the previous question ; 
but I think myself, considering the circumstaf.ccs'under 
which this question is now brought forward, not by an 
isolated and independent Member of Parliament, but by a 
jiarty of considerable power, <by the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition in this House, and under circumstances, as it appears 
to us, of precipitation, and, consequently, being a (luestion 
which attracts and even alarms the public and the House— 
it would have been unwise of us to have taken refuge in a 
course at all time^ambiguous and not altogether satisfactory. 

Well, Sir, a Motion to consider the condition of the Irish 
Church, or, strictly speaking, to go into Committee for that 
purpose, we 'might have met vith a direct negative; but, 
what -would have been the inevitable inference which would 
have been drawn frocn such a course on our part ? It would 
have betii said we were of opinion that no change, no im¬ 
provement, no modification was necessary, expedient, or 
desirable in the condition of the Church in Ireland. That 
was not the'Conclusion we wished to express. That was not 
our opinion; 'and I 'will meet in due course the demand of 
the right hon. Centleman w’ho has just sat down on this 
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subject that, so far,las we ar# concerned, there shall jje a 
cl%ir and intelligible issue. Bujif it were our opinion that 
the condition of the Church in Irclrflid was susceptible of 
beneficial changes, how could we, without exj’psing our- 
,selves‘ to the grossest misrepresentation of our views, limve 
met the Motion with a direct negative? Who can doubt 
what would have' been the inferenoe drawn ? In their 
speeches Iron. Gentleine’% would havp asked, “ Is the old 
reign of bigotry never to cease ? Are you rcsolvpd tb oppose 
all improvements ? Are you prepared to deny that there are 
any anomalies to be corrected in arran_gements which were 
settled, hastily settled, tit’a period of great politicM excite- 
irrent forty year» ago—are yeftt doggedly determined *to say 
that there i* no possible*robm for improvement in the con¬ 
dition of fire Irish Church ? ” We know that would have 
been the general tenour of the speeches of lion. Gentlemen 
opposite; and,, Sir, not only towards those reproaches, but 
because we are of opinion that considerable modifications 
may be made in tho temporalities of tliat Church, highly to 
the advantage of the Church herself, we could not take 
the course of meeting a motion of this kind with a direct ne¬ 
gative. What was the third means open to us ? To move*an 
Amendment. An Amendment has been .^oved by-my noble 
Friend the Foreign Secretary, which Ji^is been the object of 
much criticism, as has been every Amendment moved since 
I have sat in this Housg,*but I am prepare*d to maintain 
that tl\is Amendment is drawn hi strict accordance vdth 
Parliamentary experience and’precedent. We took that 
course, acting on the example bf the most eminenf men that 
ever controlled the affairs of the House of Common.s, and 
we took it believing that it was the one most advantageous 
to the public interests. 
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Npw, Sir, ivhen Sir Robert Peel tbe leader of the 
Oppositioi^i—of that long opposition, the opposition of seyen 
yea^s—during the seven years’ war—when the circumstances 
of the Hotise were not very different from those which now 
prevail, when there was, as there has" now "been for many^ 
years in this House, a balanced state of parties, and when 
every year there was' not one but more than one struggle 
for power between the great parties, on one occdsion when, 
as on the present occasion, a Motion was to be met by 
an Amendment, the invariable advice of Sir Robert Peel 
was this:—“If you are obliged to have an Amendment, 
never attempt to express your pohc^f in an Amendment. If 
you afteinpt to express it fully," you will produce a long and 
cumbrous document, which will o'pefi an immense number of 
issues, and which must bringabout very protracted ffiscussions. 
If, on the other hand, you adopt concinnity of expression and 
condensation, you will be accused of ambiguity and equi¬ 
vocation. The province of a‘party is to express and vin¬ 
dicate its policy in debate. Your Amendment should never 
be inconsistent with your policy, but you must fix'cm some 
practical point which if carried would defeat the Motion of 
ydiir opponent.” 

Now, Sir, I thigh that very sound advice, and it has been 
invariably followed, not only by Sir Robert Peel’s friends, 
but by his distinguished opponents. If you look to all the 
amendments drawn up upon all great occasions by Sir 
Robert Peel’s party and‘ by Lord Russell’s party, you will 
find that the adoption of that advice has been the invariable 
rule. Wbll, with tliis view, in dr.awing the Amendment Pier 
Majesty’s Ministers fixed on two points-^which they thought 
essentially practical, which if the House accepted them 
would defeat the motion- of tire right Iron. Gentleman, 
and which ar^ perfectly consistent with the policy I am 
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prepared to explain, expolind, and uphold! Thesp two 
points have already been mentioned to the Hiouse in the 
obs^vations which I took the liberty of makiijg when the 
hon. Mender for Qprk brought forward his motion on the 
state" of Ireland. I mentioned then that in oiyr opinion so 
far as the Church in Ireland was concerned it was most ex¬ 
pedient that*we should await the re]?ort of the Royal Com-’ 
mission which has been* recently appointed, and which has 
been extremely industrious, as we have reasorf to telieve, ir>« 
its labours. That report we belibved would be in our pos¬ 
session, I will not say in. an early part of the Sessipn, but in 
the spring of this year. 

That was otie position I took up. There was another. 
I denied^flie moral competence of this House of Cominons 
to enter on a discussion of this question with a View to its 
settlement. I did not, as the right, hon. Gentleman the 
Member for London (Mr. Goschen) the other night stated 
—I did not resist the motion on tile ground that this was 
what he called a’moribund Parliament. Nothing of the 
kind.* Although this might be the last Session of the jiresent 
Parliament, and alfliough when an election takes place fpr a 
future Parliament the appeal may be made to a larger con¬ 
stituency, I do not for a moment bring forward those circum¬ 
stances as the basis of the argument that this House was not 
morally competent to deal with the question. I rested it 
precisely on another reasfon, I said that when a fundamental 
law of‘the country was called.into question, though techni- 
.cally ajjd legally this House had a right to do anyt]jing within 
the sphere of the House of Commons, it was not morally 
competent to decide such a question if those who had elected 
it had riot, in the constitutional course of public life, received 
some intimation that such a question,was tcvcome before it. 
That is what I said. It i^ very different from the misrepre- 
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sentaljon—unSitentional of coir.'se—of tfee Member for the 
City of Lonflon. 

Well, nor^ I ask, had the country the slightest intimation 
during the last few years—previous tc or during ^he .period 
of tfti political existence of this House has it had the 
slightest intimation that this important, this all-important 
•i|ue§tion, not only froln its Specific nature, but also from 
the ulterior consequences which if? may induce, would be 
brought under discussion in Parliament? I appeal to the 
]5rogramme of the Prime Minister of the time, which recom¬ 
mended a dissolution of Parliament and explained his policy 
to the ^country. There is not the'slightest allusion to the 
state of the Irish Church in that program. We know very 
welhhom the correspondence which has taken plaee between 
a prelate bf the Irish Church, himself a man of eminent 
abilities and accomplishments—and the right Iron. Gentle¬ 
man—although the letter appeared to take hhe right hon. 
Gentleman by surprise‘•the othe^ night—we know that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the time of the dissolution had not 
the remotest idea that the Irish Church would becoirie the 
great subject of discussion. Sir, it is inif[Dossible to suppose 
that the right hon. Gentleman is not sincere in anything 
which he writes at'‘the moment he writes it, and I have not 
the slightest doubt that that was as honest a letter as even 
the right hon. ..Gentleman ever wrote. I do not throw the 
slightest suspicion on that letter. But after all, what was 
the character of it ? Is it not a record of the fact that only 
three years ago the right hon. Gentleman treated the ques; 
tion of the Church in Ireland as one which was totally 
without the pale of modern politics — that he thought it 
could never be revived or restored, and that, if it were, 
he saw immense dih'iculties arising from tlie Articles of 
Union ? ■ 'But if it were revived or restored, and if these 
difficulties were mooted, his imagination could not conceive 
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the possibility that in such a subject be should be misled up. 
’^ell, that is evidence of wha^ our Jeading meh—men who 
guided the opinion not of their party only< but Of the 
countfy—tliought of tfiis great question. If thaf is not,com- 
pletc evidence of the view taken by Lord Paknerston and 
one of his chief ministers in this House with regard to the 
question of the Cliurch in Ireland and its political position, 

I say that no evidence can satisfy*any person., Notwith¬ 
standing all this, the questioners suddenly brought before? 
us. 

Now, Sir, I take no*c*aggerated vi'ewof even the Articles 
of Union. I have not for, a moment pretended *hat the 
Articles of Union betwean the two nations are irreversible. 

I have isot for a moment pretended that the^Artides of 
Union, and the great Acts of Parliament whicli were jiassed 
to carry them into effect, cannot by the consent of the 
Sbvereign and of the estOikes of the fcalm be changed or 
modified. And tins I will venture to say, that they are, as 
I thiiik all must acknowledge, among the most solemn 
muniments of th(j nation, and I do say that it is jire- 
posterous that we should be asked to reverse such soI<mn 
muniments at eight days’ notice. In the course of this^ 
debate I have heard hon. Gentlcmer^ referring to the 
Articles of Union and these. Acts of Parliament, make 
remarks which seemed to me to strike ar* the root of all 
social security and political stability. We have been told 
that these Articles were negbciatecl between a Protestant 
Parliament in Dublin' and* a Protestant Paitiament in 
London. 

Sir, -you cannot trifle with the history of our country in 
that way. What was the Bill of Jlights ? Are you prepared 
to give up the Bill of Rights because it Was passed by a ’ 
ParliamenJ: of borpiighmcfngers ? If you adojit tbe principle 
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of analysing 'so finely the constituent elements of the 
public bodifs that hav^ negrfciated and agreed to the great 
documents tadiich are the charters of the people’s riglits, 
you ^may invalidate our prime libertiei and leVel a blow 
against the security of property and order, which has hitherto 
been the pride and the^boast of this country. Taking these 
two points we endeavoured to comprise them in the Amend¬ 
ment. ^Ye expressed in the Amendment the opinion that 
until we had fhe report of ^the Royal Commission it would 
be inexpedient for the House to enter into the consideration 
of the Church in Ireland; and at < he same time we ex¬ 
pressed* our opinion that the decision upqn these gi'eat 
points should be rcseiwed for tbs new Parliament. And 
then'we are told that because we used the word ‘tresciwe” 
—a strictly Parliamentary word—we invited the next Par¬ 
liament to enter into'a discussion of this question. Now, 
you may depend upon jt that the next Parliament will not 
much care for our invitation. If we thiijk we are going to 
hoodwink or lead the next Parliament, or to deprivedtof its 
fair privileges or prerogatives, we shall qommit one of the 
gre.atest blunders ever committed by man. Why, Sir, in the 
.free and frank expression of Parliamentary language,it is per¬ 
fectly open to me df to any one else to contest the moral 
competence of this House to do a particular act, but surely 
hon. Gentleman would hardly have* such language used in a 
formal resolution. Therefore, in that Amendment, we did not 
state that the House w^s not competent to enter into the dis¬ 
cussion of .this matter, but instead of using such explicit lan¬ 
guage we put it in a quieter and softer phrase, and said that 
the discussion ought to be reserved for a future Parliament. . 

These are the two points which were intended to be 
■ conveyed iiT this Amendment. According to all Parlia- 
liamentary rule and precedent nothing can, to my mind, be 
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ii^re unjustifiable in argumentj tlian the captlc^us ciit'icisni 
whic> has been directed against this Amcndinen^—criticism 
founded on an assumption which no one had ,a right to 
^fonn; Well, Sir, the* right hon Gentleman, in his opening 
speech, anticipated some of those criticisms, which it is un¬ 
necessary for. me to notice. Perhaps* I ought to notice the 
remarks which were macie by the nqjjlc I..ord the Member 
for Stamford. The noble Lord saw in this Amendment, of, 
which -1 have given the House the plain history—I say the 
])lainand true history—the noble Lor^ saw in the language 
of the Amendment gr?at cause for mistrust and* want of 
confidence. He saw immddiately that we were atiout to 
betray the»trust with whibh he deems us to be invested. 
I'he nobJ? Lord is at no time wanting in imputing to us the 
being influenced by not the most aniiable motives which 
cap regulate tlje conduct of public men. I do not quarrel 
with the invective of the ifbble Lord.* The noble Lord is 
a rhan of great talent, and he has vigour in his language. There 
is great vigour in his invective and no want of vindictiveness. 
1 admit that, now speaking as a critic, and perhaps not as 
an impartial one, 1 must say 1 think it wants finish. Con- 
siilering that the noble Lord has studj^d the subject, and 
that he has written anonymous artiflcs against me before 
and sinee I was his eolleague-^I do not know whether he 
wrote them when I was Ijfs colleague—I think it must have 
been ajeomplished more ad wigticm. There is one thing 
which the noble Lord never pardons, tind that is the passing 
of the Reform Act of last year.* But I put it to the House what 
would have been the*general state of affairs if the counsels of 
the noble Lord upon that subject had prevailed instead of the 
suggestions which I made and rrhich the Hcjuse adopted ? 
Now that we are free from the heat and the great .difficulties 
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and perplexities of the last Session, and can take, I hope, ^a 
fair view of "what occurred, I would express my opinion— 
and f think^t is not peculiar to myself—that we passed last 
year'-j most beneficent and noble Aet. I'hafe not the 
slightest apprehension, and I do not speak of my personal 
-.connexion with the ma<:ter—but as the Erst Minister of the 
Crown—I look with no apprehensic>n whatever to the appeal 
^hat will be n^^ade to the people under the provisions of the 
Act. I believe you will have a Parliament returned to thi.‘: 
riouse full of patriotic and national sentiment, whose de¬ 
cision will add spirit io the comir.u'.rity and strength to the 
State. 

Sir, the only objection which I -htCve to these .attacks ol 
the noble Lord is that they invariably produce an ocho from 
the other side. That, it seems to me, is now almost a Par¬ 
liamentary law. When the bark is heard on this side, the 
right hon. Member for Caine emerges, I will not say from 
his cave, but, perhaps, from a more cynical habitation. 
He joins immediately in the chorus of reciprocal" malig¬ 
nity, and 

“n.-iil.s with Iionid melody the iDoon." 

The right hon. Gentleman has been extremely analytical 
upon the Amendment of my noble Friend—the Amendment, 
that is, of the G.overnment, moved by my noble Friend; and 
his “ zig-zag” commentary, founded on the assumption of 
circumstances that never occurred, and motives that never 
influenced us, was amusing at the moment. But how far does 
that commentary agree with the real statement I have given 
of the cause and origin of this Amendment ? 

The right hon. Gentleman was extremely exuberant in his 
comments upon my cljjiracter and career. I wall not trouble 
the Hou.se with a defence of that character and career. I 

t 

have sat in this Flouse more than thirty years, and can tndy 
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s*y that dui-Ing that time comndfents upon my clpracter and 
career have been tolerably free. But the Houfje has •been 
the jusy of, my life, and it allows me now here to*address it; 
and tlierefore here is not the place in which I thinh it necessary 
to vindicate myself. The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Caine is a very remarkable ihan. He is a learned man,’ 
though he despises history. He can* chop logic like Dean 
Aldrich, but what is more remarkable than his'learning and» 
his logic is that power of .spontanfous aversion which parti- 
cularkcs him. There is ^nothing that, he likes, ai]d almost 
everything that he hates. He hates the working cljsscs of 
England. He‘hates tjje Roman Catholics of Ireland. He 
hateij the Protestants of frcland. He h.ntcs Her Majasty’s 
Ministers. And until the right hon. Gentleman the member 
for South Lancashire placed his hand upon the ark, he 
seemed almosito hate the right hon. Gentleman the member 
for South Lancashire. But now all* is changed. Now we 
have the hour and the man. But I believe the clock goes 
wronjf, and the man is mistaken. 

Let me now ask*the attention of the House to the propo¬ 
sition before us. If I have for a moment trespassed upon 
their attention they will allow me to saj^that it has been in' 
fair self-defence. I have never attaaked any one in my life 
(louddies of “ Oh !" and “ feel?”), unless I was first assailed. 
Now, Sir, no one can deny this, that the propositions of 
the right hon. Gentlemen are ver^ considerable. They are 
vast ^d violent. All admit tliat [o/^es of “ No I Well, 
hon. Gentlemen say, “No;”*but to disestablish’an institu¬ 
tion that has existed 300 years, that is in the possession of 
property, that is certainly supported by the sympathies of a 
great part of the population of the country-^tij propose to 
subvert such an institution—without nqw going into the 
merits of the case*—is surely a vast and^violent change. 
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Well, the^, the first qucsiloti I ■will ask is, “Why this 
change ?” aq-d upon that point we have had no satisfactory 
answer. We are told that there is a crisis in Ireland, and 
the R6n. Member for Birmingham the other night, with, I 
must say, one of those characteristics which he invariably 
'displays, but in an agreeable nianner, that of misrepresenta¬ 
tion, said that I denied that there Was anything critical in 
.•^he state ”of Ireland, and that Ireland, was, so far as my 
opinions were concerned, 'in a perfectly satisfactory state. 
Why, Sir, I never said that Ireland was in a satisfactory state. 
In a great debate like this the House will, I am sure, be 
indulgent to me if I touch upon some of these topics. I 
denied that there was an Irish crisis according to the inter¬ 
pretation oY the Member for South Lancashire. The Mem¬ 
ber for South Lancashire, when the late Parliament was 
dissolved not four years ago, was of opinion that the Irish 
Church was a questioii totally but of the pale of modem 
politics. He seemed to shrink from the'profanation of the 
idea that he or any human being could ever disturb it. ‘ And 
yet he is the man who comes forward to abolish that 
institution. Well, I must look to the grounds upon which 
he founds such a vinlent proceeding. He said there was a 
crisis in Ireland, and as» I thought at the time with dangerous 
candour he analyzed that erfsis and gave its causes and its 
elements. And what were they ? Fenianism was one. 
Fenianism when he was a Minister was rampant and myste¬ 
rious, and the more dangerous because it was mysterious. 
Fenianism now is not rampant; we think we have gauged 
its lowest depths, and we are not afraid of it. That is one 
of the evidences and elements of this crisis. Does it not 
seem rathei^sttange that though Fenianism was so critical 
when he was a Minister we heard nothing of the crisis, but 
when I am Minister and Fenianism is so subdued; it is made 
the principal argument for a revolution ? 
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%Wcll, wiiat was the second elejnent of the right hon.*Gen- 
tleman ? He said there was a startling and dangerous eini- 
gration.from the country. I never liked the emi^ation irom 
^Ireland. I* have dej^lored it. I know that the* fine.'^,ele¬ 
ments of political’power are men, and therefore I have not 
'sympathized jvith Che political ccononjists who would substi¬ 
tute entir^y for men animals of a lower organization. I 
never heard an opinion of that kind from tlje right hon. 
Gentleman. I have always undorstood that the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends looked on “the depletion” of 
Ireland not without sattsSiction. But this I know,’ that the 
emigration front Ireland has lasted now for a cons'^erable 
number cf years, during* most of which the right hon. 
Gentlenuih was a leading Minister of the Crown, and yet he 
never said that in consequence of that emigration the state 
of Ireland was^ critical. And I know lhat now when I have 
the honour to be a Minister of the. Crown, and view still 
'with anxiety the emigration from that country, though I 
have life satisfaction of seeing that it is reduced, the right 
hon. Gentleman stvys this also is an clement in the crisis 
of Ireland. Well, then, how am I to understand that‘the 
second element of the crisis is one which can really be^ 
advanced as an argument in favour qf a'Jrcat revolution ? 

Then, Sir, another element «f the right hon. Gentleman 
was education. The peCple of Ireland wdte so educated 
that yqu must destroy the Irish Ckurch. Well, the people of 
Ireland have been educated a’great aumber of years, thank 
God, and I wish the people oriEngland had been educated as 
well. I am not aware that the education of the Irish people 
during "the two short years we have sat upon this bench has 
created the Irish crisis. The education of the Irish people 
has been very advantageous to, them*; and i aih not aware 
that I hayp been .one of* the Members, of this House who 

15 
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have'done anything to restij'ct that education. As for the 
fourth cau^; of the crisis, I .should have thought that, having 
passtd a ikeform IJill last year, that was a reason why we 
.slioyld have' lo.sl no time in passing a Reform' Bilf for Ireland. 
Instead of doing that we are to acknowledge a crisis. I say, 
under these circumstances, I was certainly justified in utterly 
repudiating the principle upon whi(,'_h the whole policy of the 
right hor. Gentleman is founded—namely, that there is a 
cri.si.s in Ireland; but the,Iron. Member for Birmingham is 
not justified in saying, from my adoption of that argument, 
that I assert that the slate of Irelaitd' is perfectly satisfactoiy, 
that nothing need be done, and that the whole agitation is 
a delusion. ’ ■ ' „ 

As I cannot admit that there is a crisis in Ireland accord¬ 
ing to the views of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire,' I wdll state my view of the condition 
of Ireland. I do net think there is an Irish crisis, but if 
there be one it is not occasioned by any.of the causes men¬ 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman. But I say, and •! have 
said it very often, that trie condition of Ireland is, on the 
whole, not entirely satisfactory. The general proposition 
the right hon. Gentleman has placed before us is the founda¬ 
tion of what I lool upon as a great change, and I may say 
a revolution in our policy; and the circumstances on which 
he based it ranged over 700 years. The premises from which 
the right hon. Gentleman drew his deductions wej'e 700 
years. Well, how cam we, when a great statesman comes 
forward, all of a sudden, like a thief in the night, and recom¬ 
mends a course so vast and violent, that as yet we have got 
as it were only into the antechamber of the great discussion 
it will involve^-I say when-the right hon. Gentleman brings 
forward supir vrist prehiises, and draws his conclusions from 
them, what can wcv do, in the hrst insiance, at least, but 
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take general views ? If a ma.^ tells me that'my couatry is 
in a critical-state in consequence of»the misgoi'ernment of 
7oo‘ years, as a. sensible and prudent man i must'take 
general vitws^ but* I take general views witirin a^ .very 
•limited range. I.compare the state of Ireland'and its peo¬ 
ple, not when they were undeiqthe tender mercies of ancient, 
historical •characters, biy: I take a limited practical view. 
Is the condition of the Irish people' now worse tljan it was 
before the Union? So far as my researches guide me you* 
find tlie people of Ireland are in a much better jiosition. 
They'are in the enjoyn»e»t of social and political rights they 
did not then ]jossess ; tlie> arc belter fed, better tlothed, 
and bette^paid than tlfey*werc. So mudli for the working 
j)0]nnuti(*i. The middle class are more wealthy,, and more 
enterprising; and the landlords, upon whom such attacks 
are made', have an advantage which‘English landlords do 
no’t always have—they get Iheir ren^^«paid. Is the condi- 
' tion of Ireland wofse at this moment, when we are called 
u])on ,p*ecipilately to take this serious step, than it was 
during the revolutignary war ? Were the people then belter 
clothed and better fed ? were their wages higher or as high? 
You know they were not. Take the time when the tithe-, 
proctors were fighting the people, the condition of 

Ireland then to be at all compared with its condition now ? 
Is it not an absolute fact >hat all classes of tlife population in 
Ireland at this moment are more .prosperous, arc wealthier, 
are in the enjoyment of polifical a»d social rights which 
Iheir'TTneestors and predeces«ors did not enjoy <ifty years 
ago ? Is it not truo that the working population are at this 
moment in the enjoyment of a higher rate of wages, and 
consequently in a higher state oS social enjoyment, than at 
any previous period of their history ? 

Well, Sir, that feas becli urged—it has never been an- 

15—2 
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swered. The' Chief Secretairy of the I>ord-Liciitenant, in a 
statement f\tll of the most accurate information ami weighty 
arguftient, ][ilaced that before the House, and not a single 
Gentleman “opposite for a moment impugned'the 'accuracy of 
his fkcts or'the soundness of his conclusions. Well, how' 
are we met ? A statesman who in this position of affairs 
makes the enormous sacrifice of ajl the convictions of Ins 
life, tells u-s that the state of Ireland is so critical that he must 
do that which' only three years ago, when mentioned, struck 
him with such inexpressible horror, he said the question was 
without tire pale of political debatei I want to know on 
what grflund he does this. The candid ingenuity of several 
Gentlemen opposite gives us the ground—the evils of Ire¬ 
land.' We have proved that the country is richer, the people 
are more prosperous, the landlords have their rents, the 
middle-class are perpetually engaging in speculation and 
shares, and the working population have doubled their wages. 
Since that has been proved and acknowledged even by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, because it could no longer be 'denied, 
the whole thing, this wide-spread discontent, this constant 
disaffection, and the perilous position of the Church in Ire¬ 
land, is explained by die fact, the recent discovery, that 
thoiigli the evils of Ireland are not materially increased there 
are moral evils, there are sentimental evils to be redressed. 
We are called upon now to argua the question—not as in 
recent times when we liad to discuss the political and 
material condition of Ireland,, but we are asked to take a 
vast and violent step because the people of Ireland ate suf¬ 
fering under a moral, or, as it has been styled, a sentimental 
grievance. 

Well, Sir, I,am not the,man to despise a. sentimental 
grievance. ‘I think he.takes a very contracted view of life 
and of human nature who despises the sentimental grievances 
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of a nation; liut when we 'lisw-e to deal witii sentiipental 
grievances,.and when in consequenq^ of sentiraental griev- 
ancts we are asked to make very material chaAges, Inhink 
every 'candid mind ^ill agree tliat we ought to j^roceed with 
caution. Though we may be ready to makt very great 
sacrifices to soothe the pride and gratify the feeling of race, 
still to tajee’some precipitate step and fail in accomplishing 
our desire would be disastrous to the State and humiliating 
to the statesman. Now, what are those sentimental griev¬ 
ances of the Irish people? I am not conscious that 1 have 
ever been deficient in gyjnpathy for the Irish jieople. They 
have engaging qualities, wlych I think every man yho has 
any heart must respect .But I must say nothing surprises 
me morek than the general conduct of the Irish people on 
this subject of sentimental grievances. They are a race who 
are certainly among the bravest of the^orave, most ingenious, 
witty, very imaginative, and, therefore yery sanguine j but for 
them to go about the world announcing that they are a con¬ 
quered j-ace, does appear to me the most extraordinary thing 
in the world. All of us, nations and individuals, are said to 
have a skeleton in the house. I do not say that I have.not 
one. 1 hope I have not—if I had I would turn the key 
upon him. But for the Irish ostentatiously to declare that 
they are a conquered race is yery 'strange. If they really 
were a conquered race, they are not the peopJe who ought to 
announce it. It is the 'conquerors from whom we should 
learn the fact, for it is not the conquered who should go 
abouKhe world and announce their shame and humiliation. 

But I entirely d§ny that the Irish are a conquered race. 

I deny, that they are more of a conquered race than the 
people of any other nation. Therefore, I cqnnot see that 
there is any real ground for the doleSil tona iifwhich they 
complain that thejj arg tha most disgraced'of menj and make 
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that the foundation for th^ most unreasonable requests. 
Ireland is Jaot one whit more conquered than England. 
They are always telling us that the Normans conquered' Ire¬ 
land., Wefl, I have heard that the Norimns'’con’(iuered 
England tod, and the only difference between tlie two con-' 
• quests is that wliile thp conqtiest of Ireland was only partial 
that of England, was complete. Tlym they tell us'that was a 
^long time agp, but since then there was a dreadful conquest 
by Cromwell, when Cromwell not only conquered the people, 
but confiscated their estates. But Cromwell conquered Eng¬ 
land. He conquered the House of Commons. He ordered 
that bctuble to be taken away,>in consequence of which an 
hon. Member, I believe of very advanced Liberal opinions, 
the other .night proposed that we should raise a stasiuc to his 
memory. But Cromwell not only conquered us, tut he for¬ 
feited and sequestrated estates in every county in England. 
Well, Sir, tlien we aredold that the Dutch conquered Ireland, 
but, unfortunately, they conquered England, too. They' 
marched from Devonshire to London through the irrickt of a 
grumbling population. But the Irish fought like gentlemen 
fof their Sovereign, and there is no disgrace in the battle of 
the Boyne, nor does any shame attach to the sword of Sars- 
field. I wish I cSuld, say as much for the conduct of the 
English leaders at that tiirm. Therefore, the habit of the 
Irish coming fbrward on all occasions to say that they are a 
conquered race, and, in -consequence of their being a con¬ 
quered race they must destroy the English institutions, is a 
most moffstrous thing. 

Then we are told that the Church in Ireland is a badge 
of this conquest. Well, Sir, I will not go into the ques¬ 
tion as to the origin of the Irish Church, I hope that 
nothing sji^all tnduce'-'me to enter into a controversy as to 
whether St. Patrick was a ProtestAnt or not. But I ask this 
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plain question from tins cbn-^uerect race—^^ho attrin an 
eliiinent position in every cmuniry wl^erc wars a^c successful 
—why is the Church of Ireland more a badge’of corfquest 
to the ‘Roman jCath(,)lics of that country tlian thft Church of 
■•Ivngland is to the Dissenters ? There is this difference, that 
.according to thcii; own story countless generations almost, 
have elapfied’since the I^oman Catholics were in possession 
of these churches in Ireland, while ifi England th^re was a 
great change within comparatively modern times, the fact* 
being that one meets almost every day in England the de¬ 
scendants of some one^’* other of the'ejected minkters, but 
we never meet a burly Nonconformist who tells us thai; he is a 
member of a conquered race, and that he regards the Church 
of EnglasS as a badge of conquest. The Dissenter disap¬ 
proves of the Church, and he hopes some day to terminate its 
existence tis an Establishment, but he ctjnsiders himself to be 
oh perfectly e'qual terms. ,As far i^s, their relation to the 
•Clrurch Establishment is concerned, what difference is there 
betweem the Roman Catholics of Ireland and the Noncon¬ 
formists of this country, who are among the most wealthy, 
influential, and intelligent of Her Majesty’s subjects, score* of 
whom, moreover, occupy seats in this House at the present, 
moment? If there is any difference, Ae feelings of the 
English Dissenter ought to be more lhl,ter than those of the 
Roman Catholic. That is; therefore, anotheff point, so far as 
sentimental grievances are concerned, of which I really do 
hope we shall hear no more. 

* NoTv, Sir, I come to a moro practical part of the question 
(cheers). I understaixl that cheer, but we shall never come to a 
solution of any of those questions unless we first arrive at clear 
ideas of what we mean. Yon wislUo convey in ihat cheer that 
I have been speaking on subjects not g'trmand to the question 
in hand. Mv answer is that it is impos.sib'le for any one to 
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grapjile with/ the real poiots ^before us unless wc dear 
the atmosphere of these neBulous illusions. Unless we ^t 
rid cf “cofiquered races,” of “badges of conquest,’’-aud 
things of that kind, we cannot realize what i{; is jvc have to 
do. 'We njust be very cautious in respect to the great 
question now before the House and the country when wc 
'find it started by a'' man 'so eminent as the /ight hon. 
Member for South Lancashire on*’premises so utterly and 
•absurdly'fallJcious. I say that it is not right to disestablish 
the Irish Church; and of this I am quite certain that it 
never can be right to .argue that qi^’stion on an assumed and 
fallacious crisis, which any man who has any knowledge of 
life knows has no .existence. 1 havq brought the discussion 
to this point, and I want now to ask the House t<j, consider 
how we who sit on this bench have dealt with those griev¬ 
ances of Ireland on .which I have touched. I. say thdt 
during the period when I have had any lead in public 
life—now, I am sorry* to say, more than twenty years—. 
I have acted conscientiously on one principle alojie, and 
there h.as not been a Gentleman on this bench, or on the 
opposite bench, when we were in Oppo'sition, but gave me 
on that point unswerving and complete sympathy and ad- 
•hesion. In what recommended to be done I had the 
sanction and support ofiall my colleagues now in the present 
Cabinet, of al^ who sat in a responsible position on the 
bench opposite, and, I can say, even the sanction of the 
noble Lord the Member for §tamford. 

What was the policy we jiursued with respect l.o Ire» 
land? Our policy was one of conciliation. Most of us 
entered public life wlicn there had* been the fiercest 
acrimony between Irish parties. Some hon. Gentlemen now 
sitting in tlijs I^ouse qan hardly realize the sentiments then 
entertained tQwasds one anothfr by Irish members of 
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different religions, and English I'^embers of dili'erent parties 
who sympatliized with their co-religionists. But about 
twenty-five years .ago English statesmen had tJrrived'at a 
conclusion, ndvantagepu’s both for England and Ii-eland, that 
We should have a policy of conciliation, and that we should 
endeavour as far as we could, to remove anomalies, soften 
asperities, nncl cncouragf between tfio two religions and 
races a more living and direct symi'aithy. The principles 
of our policy were,—first, in Ireland to create'and not dc- 
■stroy; and, secondly, to acknowledge that yon could not 
in any'more effectual strengthen'the Protesta^it inter¬ 
est than by doing justice tp the Roman Catholic^. On 
those principles we aatei.!. The right hoii. and gallant 
Gentlfeman the Member for Huntingdon, in a speech 
which he made last night, and which the House heard 
with that rnterest with which it always* welcomes the obser¬ 
vations of the fight hon. Geplleman, aljuded with pride, and 
with justifiable pride, to what he hacl done with regard to 
the apycintment of Roman Catholic chaplains in the army. 
I'hc right lion. Gcjntleman, though he took that course 
spontaneously, did so entirely with the sympathy of his col- 
leagiie.s. 

The House will remember that much discussion occurred 
on a recent occasion resiiecting .the appointment of Roman 
Catholic chaplains in gaols. That measurt? was not pro- 
].)Oscd by us, but the Government pf that day were in great 
stress concerning it, and we* suppijrted them, although 
fliey Were opposed by many, of their own party, and al¬ 
though many on tliis side of the House disapproved the 
course they took. We, however, were convinced that course 
was based on right principles, apd it would pot have been 
adopted but for our assistance, to viihich a* sp€ech of un 
rivalled power by^the right hon. Mem^efr for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) largely contributed. On a subsequent occa 
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sioiitwe had'before us thejbath to be taken by the Roman 
Catholics. i I have seldom considered a question which occa¬ 
sioned me more anxiety and pain, biiUt was brought to a satis¬ 
factory conclusion greatly by the inllueiice ofdioil'. Gentlemen 
on these bcliches, and the oath which was ultimately adopted, 
with slight variations,^by Parliament, was drawn by the pre¬ 
sent Lord Chancellor of England, fvho, I believe; was never 
suspected of^being falfc to the principles of Protestantism. 
‘'Through all these endeavours to carry out a principle of 
conciliation I have invariably been supported by my right 
lion. Friend the Secretary for th£ Home Department. In 
the same s])irit we have brought forward q proposition to 
grant a charter to h Roman CatlioJic'University. need not 

coininent, upon the “zigzag” criticisms of the light" hon. 
Member for Caine, but I understand our proposal has been 
commented upon eluting my absence this evening.' 

Sir, I believe that.proposal was perfectly consistent with 
the principle we have laid down that ip Ireland the wise' 
policy is to create and not to destroy, and to stsongthen 
Protestant institutions by being just to. the Roman Catho¬ 
lics. Sir, I believe, the proposal to grant a charter to a 
.Roman Catholic University was conceived entirely in tliat 
spirit. lion. Genfiemcn opposite say,—“Take hold of Tri¬ 
nity College; appropriate its property, destroy its constitu¬ 
tion, tear its charters to shreds ; that is the way to conciliate , 
the peopile, that is the way to reconcile parties and creeds in 
Ireland.” But that is not tlie policy which I and my col¬ 
leagues cefneeived. We have tletcnhined to create ancThever 
to destroy in Ireland. There has been too much destruction, 

I say; therefore, we shall maintain all we have said imsupport 
of our propo-sition for a charter. I do not wisli to conceal 
that it is ope which I believe responds to the legitimate de¬ 
mands of the Roman Catholics. ‘It will at the.same time 
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maintain that great University of^iiblin, whicli is one of the 
greatest Universities in the country. ^ 

No'one will question for one moment but that Ihere is a 
want of cdix;ntional jneans for the higher classes of the 
Itoinah Catholic i)opulation in Ireland, though j'leoplc may 
differ as to the way by which it should be satisfied. I say 
it is wise to satisfy that w^nt by a mode which creates and 
does not destroy. That is in accordrmce with our uniform 
policy, and in conformity also with tlie policy'which lion. 
Gentlemen opposite have hitherto pursued with the same 
integrity of puqiose ami 4 mcerity of feeling as we. believe 
we arc able to claim for oryrselves. And why hav^ hon. 
Gentlemen ^opposite pureup.d this policy with us? Because 
the eiipcrience of the past has taught us that it was wise 
to, do that which would of all things tend to effect a re¬ 
conciliation between creeds and classes, and put an end 
to the unsatisfictory state of feeling 'iij Ireland. We have 
been subjected to the usual taunts j nothing is so easy as 
to say ihnt we do this thing to gain the Catholic vote, that 
we do another to obtain a majority or maintain a position. 
But whether in office or in Ojsjiosition it has been the same, 
and these taunts pass by us without the slightest effect upon 
our course. The same taunts, indeed, ha le been levelled at 
our opponents, but never by me.. 

Well, let us look at this policy as applied to*the Church in 
Ireland, which is the questi’on befon; us. We have attempted 
to conciliate creeds. We have endeaypured to bring about a 
state (51 society by which" every man in Ireland sh/juld feel 
that he was in a position of the same equality as he would 
enjoy in England. Whether the measures were proposed 
and passed by-us or by our oppqncnts, I do pot think that 
policy has hitherto been unsucccssfuV Thc«:e ^las been a 
difference ip the tqne even of the Memb.fib of this* House as 
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compared with what it wa^a quarter of a century ago. Out 
of this House there ^as been a very great change. But what 
is ^e poli;y of the right hon. Gentleman? He comfes for¬ 
ward to propose a cliange wliich wilj at oncer outrage the 
feelings, and touch the dearest sentiments and interests tf 
a large and very influential portion of the population of 
Ireland. Year after' year we have in this 'House endea¬ 
voured to secure to fae Roman (Catholics, and especially to 
the Roman'Catholics of Ireland, the full and free exercise 
of their religion. There is nof a gentleman opposite, how¬ 
ever he.may vote, who does not ip heart know that is 
true. ,I am not referring to ^ Session, I am not referring 
to a Parliament, -but I am referqng to the'long and patient 
and continuous policy which we have pursued fiven under 
the unfavourable circumstances and discouragements, of 
opposition—the policy that the Roman Catholics should 
have a full and free exercise of. their religioh; and although 
it entailed upon us much prejudice and misapprehension 
among friends whom we respected and regardetl;, ■\ye were 
firm to that policy, because we believed it to be right and 
wise, and that it would lead to that general sympathy and 
conciliation to which I have adverted. 

But what does fhe right hon. Gentleman propose? Have 
the Protestants of Ireland po interest in their faith ? Have 
they no regaHi for their Church? Has their history not^ 
identified them with thpt institution ? Have the Protes¬ 
tants of Ireland no sentimental feelings which are to be 
regarded,? And what are wq, to think of the statesman who, 
having, as I sup230se, sanctioned the .policy which I have 
indicated, comes forward at this moment to introduce to us 
not merely a measure but a policy which must revive all the 
acrimony «f which WP haS hoped to get rid—which must 
call into existence all those inveterate and rancorous feelings 
which we have sought to eradicate—which places all classes 
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and creeds in an adverse positiorj and renders that coiuHiy 

again tlie scene of every hostile passion, of evcry^lSenlimciit 
wliich is opposed to that political tranquillity which all gfeat 
statesmen hare striveruto produce ? / , 

Now,’ I say, with regard to the Church in Ireland that if 
his policy of conciliation had bqen pursued I cannot doubt 
that we might liave come ^o conclusions which would have 
greatly facilitated the objects that we Wished to accomplish. 
The reform in the Irish Church, \yhich took place in the 
year 1833, was effected by Lord Derby. It has been criti¬ 
cised of’late years as a inc'Asure the arrangements of which 
were deficient in ^completenesi. But in my mind it'Vas a 
measure whiph showed the 'vigour and determination of a 
real statesraan. When we consider the state of affairs at 
, that* time as regards the Church in Ireland with which Lord 
Derby had to deal, I think we must admire the determina¬ 
tion and the grasp of his conception. But there is no doubt 
that Some forty years, have elapsed since that period, and 
those fojty* years have brought, not only with reference to 
the Church in Ireland but to the Church in England and 
many other institutions, very instructive results. 

Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Caine, the 
other night—I just mention this in pas,sing—said there was 
an inconsistency—that was the 'gravest charge w’hich he 
Ijrought against my noble. Friend—an inconsistency be¬ 
tween m;j noble Friend’s amendmjnt and his speech, be¬ 
cause my noble Friend stated that he* was ready to alter, 
or *was *orepared to consider the alteration of, the status 
«3f the Church in Ireland. I was informed to-day by 
a friend - that when Lord Derby proposed his great 


change for the reformation of the Church ’of^ Ireland 
it was opposed, because it was laid , that he had 
altered the status of • the Church in Irelaifd. But now we 
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know better* than they di(^‘ forty years ago. We know that 
Lord Derby never altered the status of the Church iri that 
senbe. Tlie Church, as an Established Clnirch, was 'not at 
all .'jflectt^l by the legislation of I,ord,Derby, and, therefore, 
the right ^on. Gentleman (Mr, Lowe) ,will just remembtr 
that the use of the word status may be such as he might not 
adopt. I myself said the other fight, as I saynow, that I 
think you might elevtite the status of the unendowed clergy 
of Ireland. But I do ijot mean by elevating their status 
that revolution in their position which the right hon. Gen¬ 
tleman chooses to fix upon my rfoWe Friend. My opinion 
is that if this system of conciliation, founjied on the prin¬ 
ciple that in Ireland you ought to efreate and not to destroy, 
had beep pursued, you might have elevated«the' Irish 
Church, greatly to its advantage. You might have gen¬ 
dered it infinitely liiore useful—you might haVe removed 
circumstances which ,are not favourable t(3 its reputation. 
At the same lime I do not think it,,impossible that' yoft 
might have introduced measures which would have rievated 
the status of the unendowed clergy,of Ireland, and so 
so'ftened and terminated those feelings of ineciuality, which 
now exist, so that you might have had the same equality in 
the state of Irela^id \Yhich you have in England. There is 
perfect equality ,in the state of the Dissenter in England, 
although his is not an Established Church. That state o^ 
things might exist in Ireland if you had taken measures 
which would, among a sertsitive people, have prevented a 
sentimeiit of humiliation. 

Saying thus much, allow me to add that the policy recom¬ 
mended by the right hon. Gentleman the Member'for South 
Lancashire involves issuesi in my mind much more important 
than thq *’govemmeht of Ireland. And I would ask the 
House for a moment to consider what.would ,be the effect 
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of the proposal of tlie right hon^. Gentleman mton the pro¬ 
perty of tlie country. Now, I am not gping to im])ress upon 
the House tile im[)ortance of rcsi^ccting a prescriptive title 
of 300 years.. Ijrccognize fully that there is a diff()i'ence, so 
fa- as the Slate is concerned, between public a:id private 
property. But the yarious sh.adcs between llicin, although 
they are numerous, blend,^and dangcrotisjy blend, and it i.s 
of much importance that when you dial even with public 
property you should deal with it in a manner so tliouglitful, 
so learned, and so wise, that you should not endanger the 
principle of private propi^rtiy. All that -I pass asidq, and I 
leave it to gentlemen on both sides well to weigh what 
may be the consequence'; qf interfering with a prescriptive 
title of 30(j,years. What effect it may have on the estaiV'.s 
of the great City Companies I sto]) not lo inquire.' What 
effect the principle hy which il is reconuncnded in Ireland 
mayhavc even upon the estates of private individuals whose 
pro])crty has arisen from the plunder of the Church I stojj 
not to jisli,. I believe there arc abbe}’s in Ireland, and 
there are many in lyigland, that are no longer enjoyed by 
abbots. I do not dwell upon these things. I remind the 
House on the general consideration not to forget them. 
I view with great jealousy the plunder of a Church, because, 
so far as history can guide me, I have never found that 
Churches are plundered except to establish or enrich oli¬ 
garchies j and although it hiay be a very liberal movement 
to attack an ecclesiastical institution, I have never found 
that thc-consequences weredn farsour of liberty or enlightened 
feeling. 

But whjt I w'ant to impress upon the House is this, that 
there is a new vjew of the case with regard to the question 
of property in the course adopted by the right'hod. Gentle¬ 
man. The principle, of proi)crty is contested in the age in 
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wlych we l?v^e. I am not (alarmed by that, because I think 
the princ|ple of property may be established on the strongest 
aitJ soundest arguments that the human intellect can con¬ 
ceive. !]gut we cannot shut our eyeSuto wlmt the hon. Mem¬ 
ber for Bhmingham calls “the spirit of the age,” and whkdi 
entirely influences him in the advice which he gives to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for South'Lancashire. In 
the present day the' princiifle of property, even of private 
property, has been contested, and Ireland, unfortunately, is 
not an exception to the countries in which that political 
dogmor has been promulgated. Observe what the proposi¬ 
tion .of the right hon. Gentleman involves. I can under¬ 
stand a man, for example, taking tip this position,—“ Three 
hundred years ago the churches of Ireland wera.mitiistercd 
by priests of the Roman Catholic faith, and were filled, by 
communicants of the Roman Catholic creed. You ejected 
our ministers 300 yf^rs ago, you expelled 6ur congregations 
and drove them to a distant part of the island—novr otir 
opportunity is come, the hour and the man have .both ar¬ 
rived, now we will regain what we havjf lost, and the Protes¬ 
tant populations and the Protestant ministers shall leave the 
churches.” That, undoubtedly, would be a violation of pro¬ 
perty, the prescription of the Protestant population, of 
three centuries’ duration,.would be violated; and to tliat 
degree the principle of property would be outraged. But; 
then, the principle of property would be vindicated in a 
much higher degrea by the principle of restitution, and so 
it mighk be contended that there was no violation" of pro¬ 
perty at all. These persons might say, “ We are only, 
restoring property to the original owners, and we-announce 
it as a principle so sacred that even 300 'years of abuse 
shall not ^recent us‘from acknowledging its sacredness. 

But the right lion. Gentlemah docs jiothing,of the kind. 
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H« goes to the Church of Ireland, he takes all*its property, 
and ^8 does hot tell us what he is going to do witlji it. Tliere 
is no ■ restitution to palljate or excuse the proceeding ■, it is 
sheer confisSatidn. And, therefore, I say that th* principle 
proposed for youn sanction in this scheme, by^which the 
"right hon. Gentleman can pouneje upon^all the property of the 
Church in Ireland and not tell you what-he is going to do 
with it, is an outrage and a violation df the principle of pro¬ 
perty, than which nothing greater pr more enormous can be* 
conceiyed. In a parenthesis the right hon. Gentleman told 
us that the property wo«ljl be preserve’d and only.used for 
Irish purposes., • • 

Well, as, was truly Aid> by my right lion. Friend, what 
are those? Irish purposes ? Reduction of the duties Upon 
whisky would be an Irish purpose ; is that what he means ? 

I hope the’ House of Commons will not consent to move in 
the' dark on such an important subject as this. I say that 
’the "proposition of tjie right hon. Gentleman, as explained in 
his speech, does involve an attack on the principle of 
property, which hasunever yet been—I will not say mooted 
in Parliament, but which has scarcely found a place in ^he 
speculations of the most abstract philosophers. For, al¬ 
though there have been propositions beijpre now to attack' 
the property of national institutions, ’no proposition of this 
kind has ever been made by a Minister of thtwCrown, or one 
standing in the responsible posititjn of leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition. * No one has ever yet attempted to attack the public 
prppdtty of this country,-who has not at the same, time in¬ 
dicated to the country with what intention he lays hands 
upon the property which he thus appropriates. Knowing 
what we all know, that the plunder of churches, which are 
the property of tire people, has nev^r yet .produced any¬ 
thing for the people, I say that we ought ’to look carefully 

i6 
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at this proposition, which L'eaves us entirely in the dark.’! I 
say we ought to look witli the greatest jealousy on such a 
proposition. I cannot under any circumstances, whatever 
you mayi. do with the property of Uie Churefn of Ireland, 
which I hope we shall succeed in preventing your touchh'ig 
at all—I cannot, under any circumstances, agree that it 
should be appropriated to what in Liberal language is called 
a secular purpose. A secular purpose is always a job. 
Church property is the property of the people set apart for 
a specific purpose—^namely, their spiritual instruction. There 
is a grest lack of funds for spirit'sal instruction. The reli¬ 
gious education of the people., has been much neglected in 
this country, owing to the great plunder of the Church, and 
the plunder of the Church has invariably been ithe appro¬ 
priation of public property to private individuals. I trust, 
therefore, that we slwll hear no more of that. 

There is ancthor„subject to which befoie I sit down I 
must call the serious consideration of the House. I fed 
that I have unfortunately somewhat trespassed up9n their 
attention, but the house is generous and it feels that this 
is ..an occasion on which it is scarcely an intrusion on my 
part to crave their indulgence. I have to place before 
them one of theegreatest issues ever offered to their con¬ 
sideration, and that Sometyhat suddenly. The conflict has 
come upon us when we little expected it, and it is ne¬ 
cessary that the House pd the tountry should understand 
what they have to decide. The right hon. Gentleman who 
preceded me (Mr. Cardwell),,was nervously alive upen that 
pbject. He said, “ We must have a clear and intelligible 
issue before the country." Well, so far as I am concerned, 
the issue shall be clear and intelligible. I have touched 
upon this question wjth regard to Ireland by itself, and I 
have shown how ^completely contrary to the policy which 
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the wisest statesmen- have piirsi^d, even at gy;at personal 
sacn-ificc, for a quarter of a century, is the policy suddfenly 
recommended to ns by the right hon, Tlentleman the 
bcr for itouth Lantashire. No more conciliation : no more 
h^pc of reconciling creeds and classes ; no raorj: hopt by 
prudent arrangement of securing in a country of anomalies, 
no doubt, and* full 'of historical- difficulties, what I thouglit 
we were arriving at, Iry a^liieving tliat^ equality in tire State 
which the subjects of the Queen enjoy in England.' 

All tliat is past. TJie great philosophers and physicians 
of theiitate arc of opinion that such .equality can only be 
accomi)lishcd by outragSig the dearest feelings and Invading 
the interests of • population*not inconsiderable, vci^^ influ¬ 
ential, and<he most impoftant portion of the Irish pcojde. 
'J'he i)olii?y of conciliation, sanctioned by Peel, supported 
with adminable eloquence by Graham, from which Palmerston 
did not recoil, Vo which Lord llnssell ga ve his adhesion, and 
jn which I once thought the right hofi.*Gentleman opposite 
would have worked*\vil]i me—it is gone. For Protestant 
ascendancy, which really no longer existed, is to be substi¬ 
tuted, I suppose, Pipal supremacy. All that we have at¬ 
tempted for years to accomplish is to be obliterated, and fre- 
land is still to be the scene of faction, is^still to be the dif¬ 
ficulty of England. That is what you are bringing about at 
a moment when we seemed on*the verge of ^accomplishing 
• what for a quarter of a ceritury we have been labouring for. 

I have asked the House to consider the altered circum- 
staneqp of the case, and I jiave begged flie House to reflect for 
a moment on what might be the influence on property of the 
policy recommendeef by the right hon. Gentleman. I now 
come to another and more important ulterior consequence. If 
that policy is carried into effect, die connexion* between the 
State and the Church in Irelmid ceases; the Qovernmentof Ire¬ 
land is divorced froTn the principle of religion, which hitherto 

i6 —s 
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has been scknowledged Ls part of bur national policy. 
Now, what is meant by the union between. Church and 
State? I/i this crisis, I say, it is of great impo-rtance that 
we should fully understand what we mean„by.^i connexion 
between Church and State. I will give my version of it. ..I 
understand by it that authority is to be not merely political; 
that Government is vo be not merely an affair of force, but 
is to recognise its responsibility to the Divine Power. 

Sir, we hUve discarded the divine right of Kings, and pro¬ 
perly discarded it, because the divine right of Kings led to 
the abuse of supernatural power ,by individuals; but an in- 
telligejit age will never discard the divine right of govern¬ 
ment. If government is not divjna it is nothing. It is a 
mere affair of the police-office, of the tax-gatliqtcr, -of the 
guard-room. Now, Sir, any man who has had any experi¬ 
ence of affairs knows this—that every year government 
becomes more •'■Iff^cult. It is its connexioh with the reli¬ 
gious principle—it is dot the guard-room, it is not the police' 
office—it is not the tax-gatherer—which enables„it to rule 
the nation. You must educate—educate the peoi)lc. You 
must reform the criminal, you must establish asylums to 
meet all the wants of injured and suffering society. These 
are the duties of government. In their performance, the 
Government is perpetually applied to, is perpetually called 
upon, and ho^ are we to perform those offiees unless we 
are in connexion with religious bodies ? It is the principle 
of religion which makes a Government sensible atid con¬ 
scious thfit it has to perfoni'^ these duties; and having to 
Ijcrfonn these duties, it requires an agency by which it can 
accomplish them. 

I am totally at a loss to see how we can connect Govern¬ 
ment with lipligion except by an Establishment. One of the 
things winch thcf right hon. Gentleman who preceded me 
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wanted was an intelligible issuA 1 give him »a clear and 
intelligible issue. I want to know lio-y we can connect* the 
Government with religion except by an Establisfiment. • It 
is very ftue Uiat Jn a cotintry like England, where we have 
tl*e advantage of complete toleration, we may ha/e an festa- 
Jjlishment which is pot the Church that represents the en¬ 
tire majority df the couii^ry: but we •cminot judge of the 
influence of an Established Church by.the mere influence of 
its Ministers or by the number of those in com!nunion with* 
it. We must recollect the influence which the existence of 
such aii Establi,shment Ijaj on those who are not epmmuni- 
cants with that Church. Thj great sectarian parties,of this 
countiy, so full o'tlearniag juid spirit, so highly disciplined 
and organized—what would they have been without ‘the 
Church of England, the archetype which produced’the great 
competition of charity which is the characteristic of the age 
and the centurjf in which we live ? 

• Well, if you admit this principle you ought to hesitate 
very mpe]} as to the’eourse you are taking. What are you 
doing as regards Iceland ? Are you prepared to say that 
the Government in Ireland shall be a Government disc;pn- 
nected from the principle of religion ? Are you prepared to 
say that ? If you are not prepared to^say that, how is ' 
government in Ireland to be connected with the principle of 
religion? Tell me that. Will you endow the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland? Why, all the objections which you 
allege ctgainst the Anglican Church will equally apply to 
the Presbyterian Church, ^ts population is vot more 
considerable. Well^will you connect with the State the 
Roman .Church? {'‘NoI") You say “No!” We know 
there are some persons who say “ Yes !” But you are right 
in saying “ No.” There is no doubt,it is utterly impractic¬ 
able. The United Kingdom is a Protestant kingdbm. The 
people of tire United Kingdom are a *lTotestant people. 
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They defciicT' and cherish k Protestant throne, and any at¬ 
tempt in Ireland to establish a Roman Church in connexion 
with' the State is a dream which no practical man would 
allow himself to indulge in. ’ •' 

Well, if jjou cannot establish the Kirk, if you cannot esta¬ 
blish the Church of Rome, then, if you are going to destroy 
the Protestant Epiccopal Church lyou come to tiiis point— 
you will .have a goverriment in Ireland that is not connected 
with the religious principle. This appears to me to be a 
logical consequence; and at this moment, if you believe 
with me that the union between CMinrch and State is a great 
security for civilization and for religious hbert;v /"), I say, 
if you agree with ' me in this—I am 'only trying tq do as the 
righ't hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) asked, to ar¬ 
rive at a clear and intelligible issue—you must acknowledge 
that there is no possible means by which you caii maintain 
that union but liy'Vrn.i.ntaining the Church in Ireland. Re¬ 
form or modify her if you will, make her more efficient if 
you can, but unless you are prepared to give up*'tke con¬ 
nexion between Church and State, whicl?. is the connexion of 
authority tempered by the civilizing power of religion, you 
must maintain the Church. You cannot stir from that posi¬ 
tion ; you must acfcept one of these two alternatives. ; 

Sir—in connexion with the point—comments were made 
in the course 6f this varied debate by, as I understand, the j 
hon. and learned Membgr for Exeter (Mr, Coleridge) to¬ 
night, by the right hoa. Gentleman the Member for Caine, 
and by the right hon. Mcmbhr for the City of London’ (Mr. 
Gbschen), with reference to a letter ‘which I wrote, and 
to which I will draw the attention of the Plouse; if it will 
permit me. The right hon. Member for the City of London 
said I wrqt? a letter torthe clergy, telling themthat the Church 
was in danger; they have all preSched in consequence, and 
this has, produced a considerable effect. Now, there was a 
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IcUcr written onCe by a Prime M-irister* to a cler^man. He 
(ird not say the Church was in danger. The letter was written 
to theDean of Durham, and it called but “ No Popery.” I 
think that must haVe misled the right hon. Gentleman. My 
letter was not written’to a clergyman, but to a Ij/ymam It 
was not sent to The Times newspaper, as the Member for 
Caine said^ n»r to any other newspap 

Mr. Lowe. —The Menfber for Caine iffever said so. ’ 

Mr. Disraeli.— The right hon. Member for Caine said it, 
was sent to The Times, and that be read it in The Times. 

Mr. -Lowe. —I said it appeared in , The Times, I never 
said that the right hon. Gentleman sent it to The Times. 

Mr. Disrael*. —No j you’only said that it appeared there 
the same morning as the ./Jmendment of my noble Friend. 

Mr. Lowe. —I did not say that. On the contrary, I said 
it ’appeared the morning before the Amendment appeared. 

Mr. Disraeu. —You misdated the letter, you misquoted 
.the letter, and you misconceived .tlfETeSer. I am now 
speaking upon the‘connexion between Church and State. 
That Ibtter exactly expresses the feelings which influence me 
at this moment, aiM when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Caine says that I wrote a letter trying to excite 
the Protestant feelings of the country, let the letter be judgec^ 
by what it contains, and by nothing fnoit. What was said 
by the right hon. Gentleman ^as totally inconsistent with 
what was said by the hon. and learned Menfber for Exeter 
respecting this letter. There if nothing about Protestant 
feeling in it; and with regard to ‘the right hon. Mem¬ 
ber for the City, who sayS I wrote a letter* declaring 
that the Church wis in danger, the City churches may be 
in danger, but he totally misunderstood what I wrote. 
I did not say that the Church was in dangar. I said the 
State was in danger. Terminate the^onqexiTOTietweeu the 

‘ Earl Russell. 
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State and the Church; div</ce auAerily from the religious 
prinpiple; y6u will find the^tate in danger, not the Church, 
when it thi^s loses the high sanction and the high influences 
whith animate a nation. 

I f.sk afrain, is it or is it not true that if the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman is adopted you terminate the con¬ 
nexion in Ireland between Government and the Church? 
Is it or is it not tniei’ Let us haus a clear answer to that. 
(Opposition cheers.) -You admit it. Can you resist the 
'"consequences of your admission ? (Cries of “ Hear, hear!” 
from the Opposition.) Your “Hear, hear !” will some day 
be remembered by yourselves with astonishment, and perhaps 
remorse. There is more in that “ Hear, hear! ” than you or 
than England conceives. You will terminate the, connexion 
between Church and State in Ireland;—why shjuld you 
stop there ? If the “ hear-hearers ” are to have their way, I 
can completely undesstand the policy that is brought before 
us. But what Lw-ir.t. IS that the House of'Commons and 
England should understand what is tlie clear and intelligible' 
issue the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxfoiji is so 
anxious to ascertain. Well, if you adcjpt the principle of 
sep;aration between Church and State in Ireland there is no 
reason why you should not adopt it in Scotland. (“ Hear, 
hear’’from Mr. Cr^ufurd.) I like to hear that cheer. There is 
nothing tliat advances discussion more than the spontaneous 
sympathy of hop. gentlemen opposite. The Church of Scot¬ 
land has in its communion only a minority of the people, and I 
want to know upon what principle you can maintain the Kirk 
in Scotlai^d if you do not mjiintain the Church in Ireland': 
Well, then, it is admitted that, the majority not being within 
the pale of the Scottish Kirk, Scotland may also follow the 
policy of the right hon. Member for South Lancashire. Why 
stop at Scqflahjd ? Are you prepared for the ulterior conse¬ 
quences of this policy?*’rhat is what; I wanUo have thoroughly 
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imderstood by Ihe people of tlis country. Lgt there be, as 
the right hop. Member for Oxford says, “ a clear and intelligi¬ 
ble fg'sue.” Well, the Church falls in Ireland, it falls in Scot¬ 
land, tfut it,is iiev’er to fall in England, because the right hon. 
Centleman says there are millions upon millionsyof CBurch- 
men in England. * That is rhetoric, it is not reason. Why, 
tire hon. l^eftiber for Birmingham, that great master of the* 
mind of the right hon. Member for ^outh Lancashire—we 
have heard of educating; why, he too can ^ucJtte,—that 
hon. Gentleman will take the ceTisus returns, and with that 
analysis which his shrewcj intellect is so well able to regidate 
and control he will prove that it is a very clear conclusion 
from the statisfical dojuments in his hapd that the union 
between^Church and State,—that union between autlprity 
and religion which has humanized authority, civilized this 
country, ajrd secured to us civil and religious liberty,—cannot 
be maintained^ I am sure that hon. Memb^s will not object 
.to niy stating at some length my opkil^n upon this subject. 

The question is’only now at its commencement. Years 
will efapse before it is decided. It is very easy for the right 
hon. Gentleman to*propose resolutions, but he must .allow us 
to try, especially as I was challenged on the subject to-night, 
that a clear issue should be put before the people ofr 
England. Now let us look at the ^ase of England. 
Here I have a letter written to n^e by a dignitarj- of the Welsh 
Church, a proctor in coiwocation, one who I think must be a 
respectable and cultivated gentleiTian, because he is a friend 
of lli,c right hon. Member for South L^fhcashire. He has been 
a great supporter of the right fion. Gentleman at Oxford, and 
in a county with which he is intimately connected, and, though 
in a stale of great distress, on account of the state of alfairs, 
he still regards the right hon. Gentleman with feelings of af¬ 
fection. In this communication he bSgs tp call m.y attention 
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to the immedhte effects of Che policy of that distinguished 
statesman, whom he still regards with feelings of personal af¬ 
fection. He begs to call my attention to a Welsh Reform 
meeting (cries of “Where”) held in Hope Hall,^Liverpool, 
attended by, delegates from twenty-two places. (Cries of 
“ Oh, oh !” and a laugh.) Oh, I assure you it was a real 
meeting. It was a Liberal meeting—^perhaps the Jion. Gen¬ 
tleman opposite on that account (Joubts whether it could 
be a real'ond—and it was numerously attended. The writer 
of the letter is a dignitarjr of the Welsh Church, a most 
respectable man, an M.A. (“fljrm’.”) The right hon. 
Gentlenjan may have the name, but in discussion we have 
agreed riot to give the name of evcry^entleilian who sends 
us iaformation. The meeting is 'called in consel^uence of 
tlie new policy, and the chainnan, Mr. Owen Williams, 
maintains that the W^lsh have a grievance to be .redressed 
almost as great a.yjjj? of the Irish Church, It was abso¬ 
lutely necessary,” he s'aid, “ that they should step aside and 
form a solid front. They had a Church question to deal 
with as well as the Irish people; and he did not’see why 
Wales should be contented any longer t6 carry the burden 
put upon her. The Welsh had their Church question also; 
hnd it would be im^jossible for” myself, “ Mr. Gladstone, or 
Mr. Bright to settle the‘Irish Church question without feel¬ 
ing at the san\e time that the present state of things in 
Wales could no longer exist.” He ends in this way:— 
“The Welsh had also to Seal with a land question.”. This 
shows thq^ progress of the public mind. “ It was algiost 
impossible to obtain freehold land in Wales, where the popu¬ 
lation had doubled itself during the last thirty years. He 
could see no justice in that state of things. He could not 
see why the^rejt landowners should become fhe possessors 
of all the improvements effected by commerce, industry, and 
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At the dose of an excellent speech tho chairman in¬ 
timated it w;Ts probable the next raeetkig would be addressed 
by the .Right Hon. Member for South Lancashire. 

Thjs wa% tile l(jtter sent to me. I will not pass 
il over to the Right Hon. Gentleman because'he had one 
■ handed to h;m tire other evening, and he will not desire 
another. *1 have quotcii it to show yojj the consequences 
of the new policy. Whether the iiolicy is flight or 
wrong is another question; but (j^o not let the House mis¬ 
conceive the crisis which has arrived. Well, then, we come 
to the question of Engltnd. I belieVe in Wales.there are 
very few bencfii:cs in which»there is a majority of jChurch- 
mcn, and J ask the Hdliss on what principle can you refuse 
to apply*to Scotland and to Wales the same principle* you 
are applying to Ireland ? I ask you how can you meet the 
ciuestion of England? I.et not hon.»Members around me 
say there arc millions and millioni,hr'*Sngland who are 
* me'mbers of the Established Church. That does not answer 
the st«n» conclusion from the Census returns, viz.: that in 
Fmgland the majority of the people are not members of the 
Church. Well, then, are you j>repared to say, notiyith' 
standing that, that the civil authority shall not be divorced 
from religion ? I know very well the di(Jlculties we have tc 
contend with now. I know v^-ry w’ell what are the powen 
that arc now, and have been for some time, meeting to 
gelhcr and joining to pro'ducc th(^consequences which sonv 
anticipate, and which I hope may^yet be defeated. Nc 
inaircan have watched tvhat has taken place in tl^s countr 
during the last ten years without being prepared, if he be c 
a ihouglrtful mind, for the crisis of this country. I reper 
the expression that I used in my letter to Lord DartmoutI 
that the crisis of England is now fast arriving. Sigh Churc 
Ritualists and the Irish /oHowers of tho Pope 'have bee 
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long in sccr^ combination^ and arc now in open con¬ 
federacy. (Laughter.^) 

Yas, but “it is a fact. It i.s confessed by those wli® at¬ 
tempted to prevent tliis combination, tq, njitigatc the 
occurtence, \ to avoid the conjuncture which we alway? 
felt would be most dangerous to the; country. They 
‘have combined to destroy that ^reat blessing^ of con¬ 
ciliation which botli j)arlies in the State for the last 
f^uarter df h century have laboured to effect. I am 
perfectly aware of the greac difficulties that we have to en¬ 
counter. I know tire almost sujrerhuman power of this 
combination. They have their hand almost upon tlie realm 
of England. Un 4 er the guise of Lil,jeralism^ under the pre¬ 
tence, of legislating in the spirit 0/ the age, they ale, as ..they 
think, about to seize upon the supreme authority of the 
realm. But this I can say, that so long as, by the, favour of 
the Queen, I sta qd he re I will oppose to the utmost of niy 
ability the attempt th^ ere making. I believe the policy of 
the right lion. Gentleman who is their representative if suc¬ 
cessful will change the character of this country.* ft will 
deprive the subjects of Her Majesty of lomc of their most 
precious privileges, and it will dangerously touch even the 
vonure of the Crown. 
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I HE right hon. Gentleman who introduced the Second 
'Reading of the Bill thi.s evening seemed to comi(rlain 
very much that I should offer any opposition to hi.= 
Motion, on the ground that the Ministry had not opposed the 
second and tnird Resolution, which hp..previously moved 
We did not oppose those Rcsolutiorfi,'because, as I describee 
them, w^ looked on them as corollaries of the first Rcsoli 
tion; and the right hon. Gentleman admitted the justice c 
that description, it does not follow that, when we oppose 
policy, we are bound to oppose it on every stage. Commo 
courtesy and common sense teach us that such a way of coi 
ducting public business would be ufterly impracticable. W 
had taken on the Resolutions of the right^hon, Gentlemc 
two divisions in full hohses, and^ therefore, I only follow( 
Parliabientary custom in announcing that though we object' 
’to "the second and third Resolutions as strongly as to f 
first, yet we should,be content not to take any further divisi¬ 
on them, expressing only our protest against them, but tl 
we should rgserve our Parliamentary right, when the Re 
lutions assumed the shape of a Bill, to expTrej^ our diss* 
from the measure. 
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I apprchei+d that the course we took’ was not only con- 
veniSit to the Hotisc^ but consonant with common sense. 
To say that'because we did not take further divisions o» the 
second and third Resolutions we are therefore estopped from 
opposing tli.c Bill is a proposition which every person, on 
reflection, will feel to be one that cannot he sustained. But 
the right hon. Gentleman, not content with maintaining that 
we arc unreasonable in opposing the Bill, because w'e did 
itot oppose, except by protest, the second and third Resolu¬ 
tions, says that we ought to support the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman said,— 

"Not ‘jnly am I astonislicd l^at yot; oppose tlic Bill, but I had evovy 
reason to believe that jvu would deem it yoyr p .licy am! an advanl.age to sjip- 
port i': because yotifliavc consented to the appoinlmcnt of a’tommiUee to 
investigate lie condition of the Irish Church, and ns you j’ours'clvc.s admit 
the possibility of tiie committee proposing considorabic modifications in the 
temporalities of Iho Irish Ciurcli, wh.at could be more convenieut titan that 
in tile meantime yoiisiieijld pass a Suspensory Biil wliich'Wotild prevent tlic 
creation of any new vested lat trest, wliiclt it would be very inconvenient for 
you to have to deal with by after legislation." 

Well, Sir, I am perfectly willing so far to agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman, that if he will unddRakc in Committee 
to propose clauses providing that all the resources which 
may accrue from the suspended bishoprics and rectories 
should, when our ultimate legislation is decided upon, be 
apportioned and secured to the Established Church in 
Ireland, I will consider his proposition of supporting the 
present Bill with feelings' very much inclined to accede 
to his request. But the right hon Gentleman forgets that 
he introduces to our notice a Bill which contains no pro¬ 
visions of that nature. He does not secure that the re¬ 
sults.of the suspension of these benefices will be apportioned 
hereafter to ^he benefit of that Establishment which we seek 
to uphold ; but, on the contrary, he has to-night given a new 
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■\jersion of his policy, and, alarmed by an impiession in the 
House that led to the proposal of a 'N^ry awkward motion— 
namely, that he was prepared, when the results of suspending 
these benefices»had accrued, to allot the sums thus acquired 
>0 the advantage of another Church—that is, tthe Roman 
Catholic Church—fthe right hon. Gentleman comes down to¬ 
night and^ells us most distinctly that*hjp policy is that none 
of the sequestered revenues of the Established Church in 
Ireland shall be apportioned to the maintenance of the reli¬ 
gious institutions of any other creed whatever. 

Well, what is the cqpaequence ? The right hop. Gentle¬ 
man has come down to-nigljt, to give us new exprqpsion of 
his policy, to*propost tjiat Church revenues—that funds 
whidi h»ve been consecrated to religious purposes—shall in 
fqture be applied to secular uses. Therefore, the question 
has assutTicd quite a different aspect fp-night. Sir, I am as 
mbeh opposed to the new scheme o^the right hon. Gentle¬ 
man as to the one that he was accuf ed of holding during the 
late c^pb.1te, and wRich this evening he has repudiated. I 
am myself entirely opposed to applying any property which 
has been once devoted to spiritual purposes to whaC are 
called secular uses. I know of no instance in which appro¬ 
priations of that kind have ever occurrei^in which they have 
not ended either in tire advantjige oT some individual or of 
some family; or, if there has been some#more plausible 
appropriation-for a public purpos^e, it has been applied with 
the utmost wastefulness, and ultimately with complete mis¬ 
application. On these gruunds, then, I vindicate my 
opposition to the ?ill of the right lion. Gentleman, and I 
cannot .agree to support it. But, Sir, these are the two 
main arguments that were brought forward bjj the right hon. 
Gentleman. The rest of the discus^on, as.fa»as his own 
observations and _those of his principal^ supporters to-night 
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are .concerned, has consisted in references to an extract 
from a passage in the speech of my noble friend the Secre¬ 
tary *to the Lord-Lieutenant. We have heard that speech 
referjed to on every occasion on which this yubject has been 
brought under the consideration of the House. Gentlemen 
opposite have a passage cut out of that speech, and I have 
observed it passed along as they sjveak in turn. -Sometimes 
jt is in the possession of a noble Lord, then it is in the pos¬ 
session of a right hon. Gentleman, and then it gets into the 
hands of a Gentleman with a humbler title. It is well- 
thumbedn and well-worn, and nc.v I am called upon to 
explain it. 

In the first place, before I explain it, I wish to knoAV 
what is the charge that is made against my noble Friend, 
because it has been expressed in such various terms—it has 
assumed on different nights such different forms, that before 
I reply I would like distinctly to ascertain what the precise 
charge is. We have had it to-night with candid precision 
from the right hon. and learned Member for Portarlington 
(Mr. Lawson), and I must do him the justice to say that he 
made the charge distinctly; and, as one who was the prin¬ 
cipal laAv adviser of the late Government, I take it for 
granted that he h^d well considered the terms, that he had 
made himself master of tl;e case, that being a practised 
master of thetforensic art he placed it before tire House 
most favourably to the vipvs and interests of-his friends. I 
take it, therefore, from his showing, because the House 
must ha^te observed that whpn the hon. Member for .Brad¬ 
ford (Mr. Forster) and others have spoken on the subject 
they have made vague insinuations and innuendoes, calling 
upon me to explain expressions of my noble Friend without 
distinctly ■Heging them; but, while making' a certain ap¬ 
pearance bf urging some odious 9harge, they have avoided 
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giwng any distinct expression of what they meant. In this 
case that cannot be said, 1 am bound U) admit, of the right 
hon. ’Gentleman tbe learned Member for Portarlingftm. 
What are hi» charges ^ He said that the Secretary to ^the 
Lnrd-Lieutenant came down with an Irish policy* and that 
he proposed, in the iirst place, to endow a Roman Catholic 
University.* V^^ell, we ha-we heard that Cli;irge before, and it 
has been contradicted. I myself hava said over and over 
again that it never was ]>roposcd ^ us to endow a Roman 
Catholic University. (“ Oh, oh.”) What is the use of saying 
“ Oh, oh!” now that tlie •correspondertce is on thp table, 
and you can juc^e for your^lves whether there evgr was 
such a proposition on (Jur.part? On the contrary, there 
was from •thers a proposition that a Roman Catholic XAii- 
versity should receive an endowment, and that enclowment 
was refused 'l^y us. • 

\tell, so much for that di.stinct (Jja-rge. What is the 
s'ccohd charge ? That the Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
proposal to pay the Roman Catholic clergy. I must say 
that I myself listened with great attention to my noble 
Friend the chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, and. I 
heard no proposition of the kind. I myself took part in 
the debate. I do not know whether I spo^c the same night 
as my noble Friend, but if I did not I spoke the second 
^ight of the debate; and I said, then, most distinctly, that 
we, as a Government, entirely disajr^roved paying the Roman 
Catholic* clergy; I stated our reason^or that disapproval, 
arid Expressed our opinion thtJt the Roman Catholic clergy 
were sincere—certainly at present—in rejecting any propo¬ 
sition of the kind. Now, these are the two most considera¬ 
ble charges—the endowment of a Roman Qatholic Uni¬ 
versity and the payment of the Romaji Cath©lic*clergy. I 
say that we did nop propoie to endow a^^oman'Catholic 
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Ui-^iversity, wor to pay the Roman Catholic clergy j and wljen 
I announced the policy of the Government in detail, I stated 
Ihdt as a Government we were averse to. paying that dergy. 

But then it has been strongly urged thaUmy.noble Friend 
used an efcprcssion of which I have never yet, either in t-hc 
references to the speech of my noble IFriend or the more 
general observatiQni of hon. Gc^itlemen, obtained a dis¬ 
tinct idea.^ The particular expression charged against my 
noble Friend—supposing him to have used it, though I do 
not believe he ever did—the supposed expression of nry 
noble friend, as referred to by the, hon. Member for Brad¬ 
ford, ^ras “religious equality,” Now, that is a very vague 
])hrasc. What do you mean by roligious 'equality ? I my- 
seif, notwithstanding the observations which ,, my noble 
h'riend (Lord Elcho) has addressed to the House, am of 
opinion that we have religious equality in England ; but I 
attach to the phrasc.a different meaning from that given to 
it by my noble Friend. I conceive that where a man has 
complete and perfect enjoyment of his rejigipn, and 
can uphold and vindicate his religious privileges in the 
courts of Law, that state of things is religious equality. 
I admit that other persons may associate other ideas 
with the phrase^religious equality; but because a Minister 
of State mentions the ryords “religious equality”—if he 
did mention«i them—are you to assume that he intends 
thereby to found on, the part of the Government a 
political system coipposed of two parts—one the endow¬ 
ment 06. a Roman Catholio University, and the otter the 
payment of the Roman Catholic clergy ? To do so in the, 
very teeth of the repeated statements made by myself in 
debate appears to me to be practising the arts of Parlia¬ 
mentary rftpresentatipn in a manner characterised by extra¬ 
ordinary‘dex teri«y. 
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Well, Sir, what is the third charge? My iToble Friend is 
said to havfi announced another poHcy which Jie never did 
announce—namely, ap increase of the lirgitim Donum. 
My right Hon.'Frici^ the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department properly mentioned to-night that’the Regiiitn 
■ Donum hac^ never been brought b^efore the Cabinet. 1 , 
think I c?in give as cleS,r an account ok was ever given to 
the House of what my noble Friend said on« that subject. 
What my noble Fricnfl said w^s, that in his opinion the 
licgiujn Donum was a miserable pittance. Well, I have 
myself, as some othert fn this House have don@, received 
deputations oi\ the subjecf of an increase in Rogium 
Donum : «ind I must say* it requires a great command of 
countenSnce to describe the Regium Donum as,a grant of 
gi'eat munificence. But 1 had always said, as my noble 
Ffiend saicl, tiiat though I might nof consider the Regiuvt 
, Donum as a grant of great munificence, it was utterly im- 
' possible in the prasent state of feeling, that we could pro¬ 
pose .tn mcrease of the Regium Donum. This being the view, 
how could the RcgMcm Donum be brought before the Cabinet 
had tliere not been a proposal to increase and reconstitute the 
Regium Donum ? Such an idea had never occurred to 1195 
whatever may be our opinions as»to ftie amount of the, 
Regium Donum and the manner in which it is administered; 
and I dare say many members of the Cabinet, and of the 
late Ct^jinet also, have not concealed their views upon that 
subject. Now, because my ^nobie Friend considered arid 
could not resist saying that it is a miserable pittance, it is 
immediately inferrecl that one of our propositions, was to in¬ 
crease *the Regium Donum. There is not the slightest 
foundation fof the inference, nor is there the^Sli^htest incon¬ 
sistency in the statements of my noISle Friend and of the 
right hon.* the Secretary of State. [An hon. Member: 
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“ Lewlling up!”] Well, “ levelling up” is a phrase which 
has (jftcn been used In this debate, very frequently, and 
which seems to be a very favourite ope with bon. (lentlemen 
opposite, I should very much like to have their Views as to 
the distinct meaning they attribute to the phrase “ levelling’ 
.up.” That in a country like Ireland there may not be 
various modes by which you may'raise the clei*gy of the 
different .denomination's in a manner more consonant to 
their feelings of self-respept than you could in a country 
like England, where the same cinunstanccs do not pre¬ 
vail, no man would for a momenf pretend to deny. You 
have betn doing things year by year by which the status 
of the Roman Catholic clergymen* in Ireland ^ has been 
improved .jind recognised; and no doubt there are many 
things which might still be done—without violating the 
principles of our Constitution, and without inducing you to 
agree to revolutionary'.^ proceedings which may have the 
most injurious consequences upon the ^population of the 
country generally—to soften the spirit of society in Vcland 
and effect very beneficial results. Andjf my noble Friend 
expressed on that and other occasions his desire to support 
policy of that kind, he only expressed a desire which is 
common to every Jlember of the Government. 

Now, Sir, the hon. Member for Bradford has made a 
speech to-nightfabout “Justice to Ireland.” Starting with 
one or two convenient asfumptions which no human being 
can prove or disprove, and to which no human being can 
ascribe afiy definite meaning,' he, of course, rapidly arrived 
at conclusions on the strength of wliich.he recommends the 
violent policy which it now is attempted to thrust upon tlie 
nation. “ Wetmust do justice to the Irish people,” says the 
hon. Menalfer Tor Brsdford. Who are the Irish people? 
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"yiie Irish people consist of several races aTid of S(iveral 
relictions, anil the hon. Member wanfij ns to do something 
to satisfy a portion of t^e people who may be, and probably 
arc, the majority. Il^t it does not follow that because you 
do something which you assume may please flie majority 
•that you wiU not-'offend a very lar^e and very powerful, 
minority cTf the pcoplc,*and in your accounts and your cal¬ 
culations as to the character and efffet of yoijr pelicy it ij 
the most unwise thing in the woiid to disregard the feelings 
and the interests of powerful minorities. For what will be 
the consequence of di.»r(%arding the feelings and* the inte¬ 
rests of power^l minorities? Why, that your scheme of 
conciliatiqji, your atteifrpt* to pacify a country and to esta- 
blish’whst you call “Justice for the people”woultj prolTably 
end in.your creating among other classes who are now 
satisfied aitd ‘content the same discontent and dissatisfaction 
which you allege to prevail in thaJi.portion of the nation 
"which you describcias, and which may be, the majority. 

Now, Sir, I say there is not that similarity between the 
rases of Ireland and Scotland which the hon. Gentleman, as 
is common, assumes to e.'.ist. In the first place you must 
as'wise and practical men deal with what exists. Here ij 
a Church established for centuries ^in Ireland with a very 
poiverful and numerous body in direct communion with it^ 
and supported also by the sympathies of aifbther numerous 
body, who, though not in direct)* communion with it, look 
upon it*with respect and reverence. •And you must remem¬ 
ber Ihat a mass of population "like the Protestant fSopulation 
of Ireland never enlisted in Scotland as opposed to the 
Presbytorian form of worship. It never existed; and, 
therefore, ther-e is no real similarity between .the two coun¬ 
tries. And even if there had been, iMe musf reAember that 
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whatcwe havd' to deal with in Ireland exists at present, has 
been settled for a great number of years, and is’ now part of 
history, having settled itself by the force-of circumstances, 
over iwhich we ourselves have no control.' We must as 
practical men consider the position of Ireland with reference 
to existing circumstances, and, therefore, when the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradfbrd comes forward and 
says theuthipgis perfectly simple, that all you have to do 
is to do justice to the people of Ireland, and to do in 
Ireland what was done in Scotland two centuries ago, and 
you will 'then find everything perKctly quiet and everybody 
perfectly content (“ Hear, hear,'"’ from an hon. Member),— 
tire hon. Gentleman opposite, tfho seems to think that 
everybody will be perfectly content, will probab!*/ not be 
responsible for the legislation which will arise, and, there¬ 
fore, his mind need nbt be disturbed. But I’ sSy that the 
statesman who embark;; in such a crusade, and who without 
the slightest regard to the feelings and interests of the great 
body of the Protestant population in Ireland, acts ir. com¬ 
plete disregard of those feelings and interests, but yet sup¬ 
poses that he is going to establish a system in Ireland which 
c's to cure all evils and to satisfy all persons, is embarking 
in one of the wildest enterprises that ever the disordered 
imagination of man conceived. 

But, Sir, notwithstanding what the hon. Member for 
Bradford says, I cannot refrain from considering this ques¬ 
tion with reference tO'Jie larger issue which is at stake, and 
any one who does consider it with a total disregard to con¬ 
sequences is not taking that sound view ■of the circumstances 
with which we have to deal, which the necessity of -the case 
requires. I say this act is the first step to the disestablish¬ 
ment of the English Ghurch. You may draw distinctions; 
you may say it applies only to Ireland; you may say that 
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tli£ Church as established in Ireland is differ»nt from the 
Church as established in England; buUyou have not proved 
that. 'Sitting opposite to me are many gentlemen who on other 
occasions hawe proved just the reverse, and have allegejl all 
tlie charges they have made against the Church*in Ireland 
against the Church .in England also. The most that could 
be urged by tlrose who difesent from m# qp. the other side of 
the House is that it is a difference in degree; but I say the 
principle involved is the connexi^ of a religious establish¬ 
ment with the State, and the question is whether you will 
have it or not. I have l^eard some continents made .to-night 
upon observations I made eady in the controversy. } made 
none that I regret, or (iid.not make advisedly; and I do 
believfe most solemnly, so far as the policy which is the 
consequence of the alleged crisis in Ireland is concerned, 
;ind can inflaence us, it is one that wilk bring about a crisis 
in England (“ bh !”)—that is my tminion—and which, if 
pursued, will disturb the social system of this-country to its 
very ceptrfi I believe that this is an opinion very prevalent 
in the country, and J;hat every day it grows stronger and 
wider among those classes who think and reflect, and wjio 
never act until they have thought and reflected. 

An hon. Gentleman accused me of raising a “No Popery” 
cry. Allow me to say I have not heard that cry, but I have 
Jieard a cry raised in this country now that i never heard 
before, and that is the cry Qf “No Protestantism.” 
(“Where'?”) I have heard it frequently, ^sad of it in 
vauiotis places. (“Wherfe?”) •It is not for me‘to refer 
, to expressions which, are not used in this House; if I 
had heard them here, I should have noticed them be¬ 
fore. That is the only cry I have hear^ connected 
with this matter, and it is one exti^mely ciowel in this 
country. I^am not here 4 ;o impress upojJ the House my 
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Views of what the public feeling is upon this all-itoportant 
question. I know nothing more idle than to go out qf your 
way' to give your own opinion as to the public sentiment of 
the day; that will and must declare itself, not from what we 
state in this House, but from the deep and earnest feelings 
of the people; and I only make use of-these observations 
in answer to those Who have alleged a view of "the public 
sentiment ^f the country of a very different character. 
When I am told we liave. attempted to raise a cry, when I 
am told that the country disregards any appeal to it upon 
this all-hiiportant subject, when I-am told that there is only 
one opinion in the country and that is in favour of the 
policy of the right hon. Gentlemart the Member for South 
La'acashire, I am bound to assert that the result <rOf my ob¬ 
servation, information, and experience is of a totally diffe¬ 
rent character. I do not wish to dwell upon ■ that now, but 
I say that my experience and my conviction upon that sub¬ 
ject are of a totally difierent character. ; 

I believe in this country there is very great agitation upon 
this subject. I believe there is a strong feeling that the 
right hon. Gentleman has embarked in a most dangerous 
policy, that its consequences may be most serious to the 
country, that thqy may dim the splendour of the British 
Crown, and lower the chasacter of the people of England. 
I believe that to be the opinion of the powerful classes ip 
this country—of classes ^powerful not from station merely, 
but from the posse^pon and exercise of virtues, and who 
never interfere in political affairs except from the strongest 
motives of public duty. If this be a right view, or even 
an approximately correct view, it is most unwise to dis¬ 
regard or affect to despise it. It is not by managed 
majorities^—(‘'Oh, oh !” and cheers)—^it is not by such 
means that you' pan change th& opinion of a country. I 
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do not say that we are right, I do not say 4 hat you are 
wrong, The observation I have made is a general and a 
true*one. Whatever is^ the opinion of the people of "Eng¬ 
land upon this* great^ question—whether they will maintain 
the connexion between Church and State, and whether they 
■believe that such a.‘connexion is necessary for the happiness 
of the pe»ple and the sScurity of the^qp.lm—^whatever may 
be their opinion upon the subject—rest assured that that oni- 
nion will be asserted and will bej^riumphant. 
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IR, wlien the right hon. Gentleman introduced the 
measure of which he has just now moved,the second 
reading, he proclaimed that he was submitting to our 
notice a gigantic issue, and he went on to say that a greater 
and more profound question had never been brought under 
the consideration of Parliament. I entirely agre(rrvitlr the 
right hon. Gentleman in his own apprccidiion of his measure, 
and“l deduce from such an admission on the part of the 
Eirst Minister of the Crown this conclusion that if ever there 
were an instance \\^iich'rcquired on the i)art of this House 
its utmost judgment and deliberation, this is the case. I 
might add—not forgetting the peculiar character of many of 
the considerations involveS in it—that it is one which also 
demands ^rom both sidles of thf House much self-controLand 
mutual forbearance. 

It is more than two hundred years since gigantic issues 
were decided on by the House of Commons. They were 
decided thep \^ith an earnestness of conviction not inferior 
to that which I apa sure pervades this Assembly now, but, 
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uiifortiinafely, with a degree of passion and prejudice on 
both sides wMch turned out -to be ve*y detrimental to'thc 
country. The decision jgronounced by the House of Cftm- 
mons at that»tinlfe on gigantic issues was followed by a pe¬ 
riod of civil discord not more distinguished for its long 
duration than for the costly sacrifices which both sides in 
the contest* had to endu?e. That pedp^i of civil war was 
followed by one of violent tranquillity-^if I maj so^style it,' 
—but one in which certainly the principles of civil and re-' 
ligious liberty did not flourish. At length the two parties, 
alike irritated and exhau^ed, terminated this greaj experi¬ 
mental chapter o£ our historyswith a passionate carelessness 
that recallejj the old stafb of affairs without securing any of 
those dbje*ts for the attainment of which they had originally 
entered into the contest. Now, I cannot help feeling that 
what passed'in'the time of our predecessors may be profit¬ 
able for us to remember; and that we may derive some in¬ 
struction from it, and may resolve tha!) whatever may be the 
ultimata decision of Parliament on this gigantic issue, the 
country, which we fully represent, shall at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we have arrived at the coneju- 
sion to which we rnay come in the light of reason, in the 
healthy atmosphere of instructed public opjpion, with a deep' 
sense of individual responsibility, on tlie part of every Mem- 
4 >er of this House, and after the most vigilant and mature 
deliberation. • 

,The rfght hon. Gentleman, in the measure which he has 
place’d on the table, proposes* to accomplish two* objects. 

■ The first is, to sever the union between Church and State— 
which, for the convenience of debate, we call disestablish¬ 
ment. The second is to empower the State, to seize the 
property of a corporation, which, for tfee conweni*nce of de¬ 
bate, we cal] disenefowment. Before I investigate'the mode 
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by which the light hon. Gentleman seeks to accomplish 
these objects, or speeulate upon what I think will be the 
consequences if those objects are. accomplished, I would 
ask the House to allow me for one or,two nToments to make 
a few general observations upon disestablishment and dis- 
endowment. They are, to my mind, totally different matters, 
though they are frequently mixed 'up together, aiicl the con¬ 
sequences of the one attributed to the other. In our debates 
last year—and, unfortunately, frequently upon the hustings— 
I observed the erroneous mode in rvhich the consequences 
of disestablishment are attributeli to disendowment, and in 
which the same process is follcwed vice vers/i. Now it seems 
to me that it wilt’tend to the satisfactory conduct of debate 
if there is some general understanding as to what w e compre¬ 
hend by those words, and if, on the whole, we can contrive 
in our discretion to attach the same meaning co the same 
expressions. 

Now, Sir, with regard to disestablishment, I myself am 
much opposed to it, because I am in fovour of what ic called 
the union between Church and Stale.What I understand 
by’the union of Church and State is an arrangement which 
, renders the State religious by investing authority with the 
highest sanctions ^hat can influence the sentiments, the con¬ 
victions, and consequently the conduct of the subject; 
while, on the‘other hand, that union renders the Church—. 
using that epithet in its noblest and purest sense—political; 
that is to say, it blet'.ds civil authority with ecclesiastical 
influence'; it defines and defends the rights of the laity) and 
prevents the Church from subsiding into a sacerdotal cor¬ 
poration. If you divest the State of this connexion, it ap¬ 
pears to me 4 hat you necessarily reduce both the quantity 
and the qifelity of its duties. The state will still be the pro¬ 
tector of four persons and our property, and no doubt these 
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aie most*important duties for the State to perform. But 
there are duties in a community whiclt rather excite a spirit 
of criticism than a sentiment of enthusiasm and veneration. 
^11 or most«of *he higher functions of Government—take 
edweation for example, the formation of the character of 
tlie people, and consequently the guidance of their future 
conduct—depart from the* State, and btcpmc the appanage 
of religious societies, of the rcligiousu organizations of the 
country—you may call them the various Churches if you 
please—when they are established in what are called inde¬ 
pendent princqdes. o » 

Now, the first question wliich necessarily arises in this 
altered state of aftairs is-^are we quite certain that in making 
this set^eroince between political and religious influence Hve 
may ;rot be establishing in a country a power greater than 
the acknowladged Government itself?- I know this is a 
very philosophical age. I know there are many who con- 
s'dcr that the religious influence is a Waning influence, and 
that it ij a jpark of an enlightened statesman to divest the 
exercise of authority as much as possible of any connexion 
with religion. These are not my views. I do not belica/e 
that the influence of religion is a waning influence in public 
affairs. I have for a considerable time rath|r been of opinion 
that we are on the eve of a period when the influence of re¬ 
ligion on public affairs may be predominant, it is very diffi¬ 
cult in a popular assembly, as we alljcnow, to touch upon sub¬ 
jects in which religion is concerned, andrfhirty years ago or so, 
when •questions connected'with teligion were first constantly 
,cropping up (if I may use the expression) in this House, it was 
curious and interesting to observe how both sides mutually 
agreed that, as.it was necessary to legislate on, these (pies- 
tions. Parliament should confine its attentions a# much as 
possible to the mere technical details of tj^e Bills ^efore it, 
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av9iding awy unnecesscuy reference to religious sArtiment o^ 
principles, ' 

All this, however, has entirely, changed. The religious 
principle, its influence upon men, it§ matCrial«consequenccs 
in endowments, in ecclesiastical establishments, in sects-and 
synods—how far it is necessary in the; exercise of political 
power that it should to a certain (icgree be consecrated, and 
how far it is necessary for the enjoyment of religious liberty 
tliat the civil authority should exercise some control upon 
the religious organization of the country—these have now 
become not only political ([uetitions, but the greatest of 
political questions. It is inspossible for us any longer to 
avoid that discussion. All we can'do is to meqt these ques¬ 
tions fully and frankly, and, if possible, in a spirfe of charity 
and of good temper, placing upon any c.xpre.ssions used on 
either side a favourable and friendly constnrotion. I can 
only say that, if I irvke any of those “ rhetorical mishaps ” 
which are necessarily incident to our free habit of discussion 
in this House, I am sure no gentleman opposite or on my 
side of the House will suppose for a moment that I wish to 
wound his feelings or offend his conscience. 

When we have to decide whether we can dissociate the 
principle of relig on from the State, it is well to remember 
that we are asked to relinquish an influence that is universal. 
We hear in these days a great deal of philosophy. Now '<■ 
is my happiness in life t«. be acquainted with eminent philo¬ 
sophers. They all ^ngree in one thing. They will all tell 
you thaf, however brilliant hiay be the discoveries of jiliysi- 
cal science, however marvellous those demonstrations which, 
attempt to penetrate the mysteries of the human mind, won¬ 
derful as may be these discoveries, greatly aa they have con¬ 
tributed ,tb the' conafort and convenience of man, or con¬ 
firmed l^s consciousness of the mobility of his nature—yet 
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nil.thos? great philosophers agree in one thing»-that in Ihcir 
invebigations there is an inevitable tterm where they meet 
the firsoluble, where ajl the most transcendent powers of 
intellect dfesiifete ajid disappear. There commences the 
rbligious principle. It is universal, and it will assert its 
■ universal infljience'in the government of men. , 

Now, I*put this case Before the Hoftse. We are asked to 
commence a great change, for it is impossibl# ta considqj: 
the effect of this measure merelj^, with the limited, though 
important, bearing which is on the face of it. The right 
hon. Gentleman has himSfelf given a frank and fair warning 
to Parliament. , He has toM them he was going to* call for 
their decision upon a gigantic issue. He has himself ad- 
mitte*d tlJat a greater or more j^rofound question,was iTever 
submittgd to Parliament. When, therefore, we are called to 
the considwAtjon of-these circumstances, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should contemplate the possibility of our 
establishing a sociejy in which there may be two powers, the 
politioftl »nd the religious, and the religious may be the 
stronger. Now, I will take this case. Under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, a Government performing those duties of police 
to which it will be limited when the system has perfectly 
developed, the first step to which we fre called upon to 
take to-night—such a Government under ordinary circum- 
I stances will be treated with decent resped:. But a great 
public question such as has •before occurred in this 
country, and as must periodically oo*ur in free and active 
communities—a great public*question arises whi^ touches 
the very fundamental principles of our domestic tranquillity, 
or even ‘the existence of the Empire; but the Government 
of the country, and the religious organizations«of the country, 
take different views and entertain different opfniohs upon that 
subject. In all jjrobability the Govemqjtnt ol t%; country 
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will be right. The Government, in its secret councils,' is 
calm and impartial, is in possession of ample and accurate 
information, views every issue before it in reference to the 
interests of all classes, and takes, therefore, what is popularly 
called a comprehensive view. The religious organization of the 
^ country acts in quite a different manner. . It is not calm ; it 
is not impartial; it.is sincere, it is fervid, it is enthusiastic. 
Its information is limited and prejudiced. It does not view 
the question of the day in| reference to the interests of alt 
classes. It looks upon the question as something of so much 
importance—as something of such transcendent interest, not 
only for the earthly, but even for the future welfare of all Her 
Majesty’s subjects—that it will .allow no consideration to 
divert its mind and energy from the accomplishment of its 
object. It, therefore, necessarily takes what is commonly 
called a contracted view. But who can doubt what will be 
the result when, on a aucstion which enlists and excites all 
the religious passions of the nation, the zeal of enthusiasm 
advocates one policy, and the calmness of philosqphf^rs and 
the experience of statesmen recommend another? The 
Go*'emment might be right, but the Government would not 
be able to enforce its policy, and the question might be de¬ 
cided in a way tha^t mi^ht disturb a country or even destroy 
an empire. 

I know, Sirf it may be said that though there may be 
some truth in this view abstractedly considered, yet it does 
not apply to the country in which we live, because this is a 
country ih which we enjoy religious freedom and in which 
toleration is established, and because only a portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects are in communion with the .National 
Church. I diaw a very different conclusion to that which I 
have suppdfeed*—and ].believe fairly supposed—as the objec¬ 
tion mad# to the kfgument I am now offejing. It is because 
there is irn Established Church that we have achieved re- 
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ligious liberty and enjoy religious toleration;*and wiljiout 
the' union of* the Church with the Statte I do not see yhat 
secufity there would be ^either for religious liberty or tolera- 
ition. No arro* could be greater than to suppose that the 
advantage of tke Estal)lished Church is limited t6 those who 
are in communion .with it. Take the case of the Roman . 
Catholic psiesl. He wilPrefuse—and ifl doing so he is quite 
justified, and is, indeed, bound to do<so—he will, isay, re-, 
fuse to perform the offices of the .Church to any one not in 
communion with it. The same with the Dissenters. It is 
quite possible—it has happened, and might happenwery fre¬ 
quently—that a Roman Catliollc may be excommufticated 
by his Church, or a seAarian may be denounced and ex¬ 
pelled* b)% ^is congregation; but if that hajipens in tliis 
country, the individual in question who has been thus ex- 
conimunicatad; denounced or expelled, k not a forlorn being. 
Thdre is tire Cliurch, of which the Sovereign is the head, 
^^hich does not acknowledge the pnnciple of dissent, and 
which (Ipesjiot refuse to that individual those religious rites 
which are his privilege and consolation. I therefore hold 
that the connexion between Church and State is real!/a 
guarantee for religious liberty and toleration, that it main¬ 
tains, as it were, the standard of religiyus liberty and tolera¬ 
tion just as much as we by other means sustain the standard 
gf value. If you wish to break up a State, an?l destroy and 
disturb a country, you can neve* adopt a more effectual 
method fbr the purpose than by destroying at the sajae time 
the’ standards of value and’ toler&tion. 

Now, I would wish, to make one or two observations on 
this question of disendowment. I consider that if the State 
seizes the property of a corporation without alleging any 
cause, it is spoliation. But if the Stat» allegeS so^qe penal 
cause for its violence, though it may be an unfoundelt tyran- 

18 
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nical, and oppressive one, then I understand the aiit of the 
State to be. confiscation. I make that distinction between 
the two processes, and I think the House will find that’there 
is something in it. I am not about to uph 61 d the doctrine 
that there ‘is no difference between corporate and private 
property. I acknowledge the difference fiillv and frankly. 
The State has relations with alt pr'bperty; but the relations 
,of the State with private and with corporate property are of 
a different character. I would attempt to express them thus. 
The relations of the State to private property are the rela¬ 
tions of a guardian. The relations of the State to corporate 
property are those of a trustee. The duty of a guardian to 
his ward is mainly to protect his ward. The .duties of a 
tnistee are of a more comiilicated character. Undoubtedly 
his first duty is to see that the intentions of the founder are 
fulfilled, as far as the varying circumstances of generations 
will permit, i will m?Ae the admission, for I wish to argfle 
the case fairly, that unquestionably, if he finds that the re¬ 
sources at his command are cxtravag.antly beyoxd v.hat are 
necessary for the object in view, or that the purpose of the 
trust is pernicious, it is his duly to consider by what means 
, a redistribution of those funds and of that property may be 
safely accomplish ^d. , But this I do lay down as a principle 
which I will maintain agaiust all comers, that under no cir¬ 
cumstances whatever ought a trustee to appropriate to him¬ 
self property of which he is the fiduciary. If that were per¬ 
mitted there would te no security whatever for property of 
any description. A Minister might throw his eye upon any 
wealthy corporation and say, “ I will confiscate this property 
and apply it to the partial discharge of the National Debt, or 
to die entire discharge of th'e Floating Debtor he might say, 
“Taxatiq^ is fiever very popular; the taxation of.this country 
which I .^iile is orr the whole founded on just principles; but 
there ai 4 great murmurs not only against taxes but also rates; 
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I.will cAifiscate the property of this corporatioh, and I,shall 
consequent!}^ be enabled sensibly to ftlieve the countrj^ and 
thus* •of course, obtain 9. great increase of power and popu- 
^ larity.”* Birt if‘that <jpurse were pursued, I am certain that 
the tenure of>io property would be safe, and the credit of 
•the country must collapse. 

Having«made these Observations \ntfe respect to private 
and corporate property, 1 would nowtisk permksio« to state 
the grounds why I am, on the ej^^ole, entirely opposed to 
confiscating the property of corporations; why I view it alike 
with dislike and suspicfolT. The reason, Sir, is tlrat in the 
first place, whatever may hare been the origin of corporate 
property—^hcther the giflr of the nation,* which was rarely 
the case,«or the donation of individuals, as was generally its 
source—one thing is clear, that it is, from its use and purpose, 
essentially pdpjdar property—the pn»i)erty of the nation, 
thdtigh not of the State. The second reason why I dislike 
all Confiscation of corporate property is, that I find that no 
great MCt of confiscation was ever carried into effect without 
injurious consequences to the State in which it took place. 
Either—generally speakingwt has led to civil war or esfab- 
lished, what in the long run is worse, a chronic disaffectiojk 
for ages among the subjects of the Ctowii But if there be . 
any corporate property the confiScaition of which I most dis¬ 
like, it is Church property, and for these reasons,—Church 
property is to a certain degree aif intellectual tenure; in a 
greater ‘degree, a moral and spiritufR tenure. Jt is the 
fluctuating patrimony of the great body of the people. It is, 

I will not say the only, but—even with our most developed 
civilization—it is the easiest method by which the sons of 
the middle and even of the working classes? can become 
landed proprietors, and what is more,»can be’come resident 
landed proprietors,and fulfil all the elevating dutieaincident 
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to the position. But tliere is another reason wl'ly I am 
greatly opposed to the' confiscation of Church property, and 
that is because I invariably observe, that -when Church pro¬ 
perty, is confiscated, it is always given to the landed pro¬ 
prietors. ' 

Sir, I hope that in this House I shah not be accused of 
being opposed to the interests of those connected with the 
Jand of this ,>country. ’ I look upon the land tenure of this 
country as, on the whole...one of the most beneficial and 
most successful institutions that has been created out of the 
feudal syctem. It is a tenure that by dispersing over the soil a 
number' of residents deeply interested in it, has secured local 
Government, which is the best safeguard of political liberty, 
and, on die other hand, it is a tenure w’hicli, while it has 
attained for us these great social and political advantages, 
has been consistent with making the soil of this country, on 
the whole, the most productive in the world—that is to say, 
not only in the Old World but in the New V/orld you cannot 
find a tract of land of equal size with that of Che .United 
Kingdom which is so generally and so uniformly productive. 
Tlfcrefore, I think I am justified in saying that it is a tenure 
..which, both on account of its social and political advantages, 
and the great material consequences it has secured to the 
country, may be truly described as one of the most advan¬ 
tageous. I have not the slightest objection myself to the. 
landed proprietors of the country increasing their wealth 
and increasing theit^power so long as they do it by legiti¬ 
mate means—by the improvement of their estates, or in the 
fulfilment of those duties which the Constitution of their 
country generously, but Vifisely, has assigned to them. 

Sir, we know very well that the landed interest of this 
country wfil htive their position examined and challenged as 
every in 4 itution‘and class in this age will be; yet I believe 
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tltat, for*the reasons I have indicated, they wdll give ^ tri- 
umpljant answer, and issue from thar scrutiny with the ap¬ 
probation and sympathy of the great body of their country- 
^men. _ But I adi sure,of this, they cannot, especially ia this 
a^e, and in tl^ circumstances under which we live, take a 
•more short-sighted’’ course to increase their property and 
their infludlice than to have any hand tn* sacrilegious spolia¬ 
tion. 

Now, Sir, having made these reijiark's on disestablishment 
and discndowment, I would ask the House to examine the 
mode in which the riglift ITon. Gentleman intends t* put this 
process into prq^tice in Ireland; and to consider, tlw while, 
■\\1iat mayjac the i)robaT)le»consequence of the course which 
he recoftmends. The Government of Ireland,is nol a 
strong qne; its sanctions are less valid than those of the 
Government 6i^ England. It has not tVe historic basis which 
England has. It has not the tradition which the English 
Government rests upon. It docs not depend upon that vast 
accunwilation of manners and customs which in England are 
really more powerfuJ than laws and statutes. The Govern¬ 
ment of Ireland is only comparatively strong from its «Km« 
nexion with England; and the reason the Government of 
Ireland is a weak government is tha^ a considerable portion 
of the inhabitants of Ireland‘are disorderly and discon- 
,tented. 

Now, I will not go at this part of my observations into 
a,n investigation of the causes, alleged or real^ of Iri.sh 
discontent. They are like Martial’s Epigrams, some arc 
just, some unjust,‘some are well-founded, some fantas¬ 
tical, some are true, some false. But no one will deny that 
discontent exists; and I think no man will d»ny this also—- 
I am speaking to both sides of the House, With* candour to 
all parties-;-no one will deny that among’the catl^es—I do 
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not py the bnly or the chief, but I say all will a^ree that 
among the causes of xrish discontent is this, that a ppwer- 
ful clergy, exercising their influence over -numerous congre¬ 
gations, have no connexion with the .State.' Well, what is 
the policy of the right hon. Gentleman ? “'Ireland is dis¬ 
contented—one of the causes of its discontent is that a 
Church is not conn'ected w'ith the State; I will ‘regenerate 
the counrtry,''and I whll have three Churches not connected 
with the State.” What must be the consequences of such a 
policy? 

There'is another point to w'li’ich I would draw atten¬ 
tion. Whatever be the san'guine expectations of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as to the consequences of this measure 
if we pass it, I think they will agree that of itself it is not 
sufficient to terminate discontent in Ireland. There are other 
measures of equal importance, or even much greater im¬ 
portance, that are already mentioned in political circles of 
authority. Even the Prime Minister hn,s not only acknow¬ 
ledged that the question of the land of Ireland isione of im¬ 
mense importance that must be attended to, but he has, I 
believe, pledged himself to take it in hand; at any rate, 
some of his colleagues, before they were his colleagues, have 
left in memorable'hnd .burning sentences, what they consider 
the best plan for at least die partial remedy of this deep- 
rooted grievance of Ireland. I am, therefore, right in saying 
that when this measure is passed, if it do pass, we must still 
be prepamd to encoiUnter Irish discontent. That is a con¬ 
clusion ini which all sides agree. Well, now. Sir, have we a 
better chance of encountering Irish discontent when three 
Churches are disconnected with the State than when we 
have only one ? How will it probably work? There will 
be great dilcofltent in Ireland, and whenever there is great 
discontep? in Ireland, tlic Church T;hat is .not connected with 
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the Statfe' always supplies a body of learned, disciplined, and 
eloquent mftn who are the exponents of that discoRtent. 
Well; you will then have discontent in Ireland, and you 
^ will have three bodies of learned, organised, and elo,qiient 
men who wilk only \)e doing their duty to their congrega- 
. tions by being the.-exponents of this great disaffection. 

It is not a*vild assumfjtion on my paK,if I were to suppose 
that with the cause of the next great Irish <^scoptent the 
land maybe in some degree congected; and what will be the 
necessary and natural feelings of *the three Churches on the 
land question ? Sir, I»d* not as somd do—I do ^ot myself 
contemplate the immediate* cessation of all dognjatic dif- 
ftrences ^etween the three Churches. I am in hopes that 
year aftar year any asperity of this kind arising from srffch a 
source may be softened; but I think I m.ay venture to say 
this—tliat there will be one dogm| in which the three 
Churches will entirely agree j which will be as unanimously 
adopted as any tliat may be sancSoned by any impending 
(Ecurgenical Council; and that dogma will be this—that 
the clergy of the t^iree Churches, whether they were disen¬ 
dowed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth or in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, have all been equally ill-treated.* And 
where there is this general discontent i^on the land ques¬ 
tion they will naturally say-i-“ We entirely agree with 
the feeling of the nation, the land question is a ques¬ 
tion that must be settled.” Tl^y will say,—“The people 
have Idkt the great estate which belo]jged to the Church as 
tliefr trustees, and where it is neither the clergy Vho were 
disendowed in the .reign of Elizabeth nor the clergy disen¬ 
dowed in the reign of Queen Victoria will be able to tell you.” 
Therefore, I have not the slightest doubt njyself that the 
general discontent prevailing from tli^ city of tHe Tribes to 
the capita^ of tl\e linen manufacture, ,tfill finl( learned, 
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earnest, and eloquent exponents of the wrongs of thAcountiy 
without any reference to differences in religious creed., The 
land question will assume many fpjrms with one purpose. 
The multiplied demand will be irresistible unlesr, we meet it • 
with an alternative, and what that alternative la I will notice 
subsequently. Such, Sir, in my mind, are the probable—I 
will not say immedifite—consequehces; but consequences 
Jhat wilbocqyr in the early experience of many men who 
sit in this House of the jtolicy of disestablishment in Ire¬ 
land, as it is advised by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Minister., And, Sir, such are the‘pnospects which disestab¬ 
lishment affords us of rendering a people contented and a 
Government strong. • ‘ 

AVell riow. Sir, disestablishment offering a prrspPct of 
so ambiguous and so unpromising a character, let us SiCe 
how the right hon. Gentleman intends to act in regard to 
disendowment. The right hon. Gentleman proposes to de¬ 
prive the Protestant Church in Ireland of its property. The 
natural question that immediately arises is—Why?. Does 
anybody claim the property? Nobody claims it. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman believe that any other Church would 
;iise the property with jnore advantage ? Certainly not, for 
he does not propose t 0 [. give it to any other church. Is the 
tenure of the property of Hhe Church unsatisflictory and 
feeble? Quit4 the reverse. On the contrary, it is the, 
strongest tenure in the country, and it does not merely de¬ 
pend on^the Act of ^settlement, as the estates of niost gen¬ 
tlemen do, because it has a prescription of three centuries. 
One is naturally and necessarily anxious to know under 
these circumstances—when no one asks for the property, 
when the right hon. Gentleman does not pretend that any 
other Chur8h ^ould carry out the intentions of the founders 
better th/n the Tuotestant Church, and ..when he does not 
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cteoy tbA the tenure of the Protestant Church is a comjilete 
anrl^iwwerfiil tenure—why he deprii^es it of itp property? 
Tliat," I submit, is- a natural question to ask, and it is* one 
on which oitght tq have a satisfactory answer. 

• So far as I \ould collect from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
•speech, to which I listened with unbroken interest and at-^ 
tenlion, the reason wh)? he deprives the Protestant Church 
in Ireland of its propertj is that the •feelings qf the Romaq 
Catholics in Ireland are hurt b)4 the Protestants having en¬ 
dowments, although the Roman Catholic Church wishes to 
depend on voluntary (Soiftributions, and although* they are 
clearly of opiijjon that, beCause the Protestant Church is 
^dowed,rfhat is the reashn why the Protestant Church in 
Ireland a comparative failure. I must say that,this is the 
most extraordinary reason that has ever yet been adduced 
by. a Minister for a great act of confis*ation, and it becomes 
.the House well and narrowly to consider it. It is an entirely 
new principle to take away the property of one corporation 
because there is another body—to which he does not pro¬ 
pose to give it—^^alous of that corporation having the 
property. This, let me remind the House, is not only 
a new principle, but a new principle which may be applied 
to all kinds of property, and for this»reaion, because it has, 
no peculiar reference to corporate property. It does not 
touch any of the attributes of corporate property, whether 
good Of evil. The right hon. Gentleman, as the represen¬ 
tative of the State, which is tjje grealf*trustee in tljis matter, 
confesses that the property of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland is not greater than its needs. He confesses that the 
provisions for the management of that property are not only 
good, but excellent and admirable. The riglft hon. Gentle¬ 
man does not for a monaent pretend*that,he haaany other 
body in hiS eye thSt can carry out the inftntion o* the origi- 
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therefore you press the case too much in the instince you 
liave given.. I do notTthink so. I have well considered the 
principle which the right hon. Gentleman has brought for¬ 
ward. I believe it is not peculiar to cprpora'te pjroperty, ancf' 
that gentlelnen who have private property •J^ill do well *to 
consitler whether it does not touch their case. But I am 
willing to a])ply it- tt) corporate properly. I sjfeak in the 
.capital of an«ancient nation, remarkable above all the nations 
of the world for its rich endowments. Charity, in its most 
gracious, most learned, and most humane form, has estab¬ 
lished inctitulions in this countrj to soften the asperities 
of existence. There arc three great hofspitals alone in 
this city endowed'with estates which w-ould peripit them'co 
rank with some of the wealthiest of our peers. TltSir united 
revenues alone considerably exceed ;^i 00,000. The 
House knows well tivise great establishment,s-a^St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s, St. Thomas’s, apd Guy’s. But there arc other hos- 
])itals in the country, where the physicia,ns are not less cele¬ 
brated, the surgeons not less skilful, the staff not less devoted, 
and which give all their energies, thought, learning, and 
lifer to mitigate the sufferings of humanity. Well, I say, 
.would it not, according to the new views and the new prin¬ 
ciple, be as pains'll a? the existence of an Endowed Pro¬ 
testant Church is to the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ire¬ 
land, for thesd" eminent physimns and surgeons and their, 
devoted staff to feel that«their greatest efforts were often 
unable to accomplislit all that they desired, and that their 
position as a voluntary body sometimes entailed upon them 
humiliation. Why should not the Minister come forward 
in a like spirit with that which now seems to insixre all his 
policy, and concede to these gentlemen that the painful 
anomaly sWould be terminated, and that St. George’s Hos¬ 
pital, M^dlesex‘‘Hospital, University Co'lege Hospital, and, 
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perhaps Westminster Hospital, all depending upon voluntary 
contributions* should be plaeed on a feoting of equality with 
those 'gfeat institutions ^yhich by their endowments imparted 
^o those connected with them a factitious importance ir^ the 
pit)fess*ion, by %he process of depriving these latter of their 
estates ? Well, thore might, no doubt, a good deal be said 
in favour Of that view, "fhe Minister ^vt>^^ld have 20,000 
a year to dispose of, and he could in tke handsqpiest manner^ 
give it to the fanners of England towards the reduction of 
the county rates. And I ask you seriously, if you are to 
adopt these principles •fc*' Ireland, is* it possible .that you 
sliould not appl;j' them also t» England ? As I procaed witli 
commits on this Bfll we shall have some further oppor¬ 
tunity’of*considering this question. There still are En^ish 
Members with some influence in this House, and I hoi)e 
they will consider on both sides of th^ House the position 
in "which they will be placed with reference to this question. 
They are asked to make ducks and drakes of millions in Ire¬ 
land, tB assist persons who have only to meet the same duties 
and difliculties exp^ienced in this country. 

And now let us see how the right hon. Gentleman pro¬ 
poses to apply the power which you are going to concede to 
him of depriving the Church of Ireland (jf its property, anS 
that on no plea whatever. Now, it is a very curious part of 
the measure to which I am.aJ)out to call attention. Disen- 
dowinent in itself is not a complicated-transaction. If a 
Governftient is strong, if a prince Jfas the power, it is 
remhrkable with what facility*be can disendow hS subjects 
of all their possessicwis; and so a Minister, if he has a ma¬ 
jority in. Parliament, may disendow any corporation to¬ 
morrow. But when you have disendowed, if.you have any 
regard not merely for principles of. law, but also for the 
prkiciples of a hjgh policy, you offer s<jine sch&ne in re- 
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turn by whi<^i the original intentions of the endo\’jfers may 
be fulfilled. In perfiyining an office of that kind the-diffi¬ 
culties of a Minister would not be great. For instance, 
there is the disendowment of the Episcopal tZhiyrch of Scot-, 
land, whichtis often referred to in discussions ^d in speecl^es 
having reference to the policy of the rigjrt hon. Gentleman. 
There the course wa» very simple. »The Governnjent of that 
day detejmined to take; away the property from the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, and^to give it to another body. A 
very short Act of Parliainent did the business—it will be 
found among the Scotch Acts and is, probably in the library. 
By this jjt was declared that the,i)roperty hitherto enjoyed by 
the Episcopal body, its manses, ^arw^l churches, and tith^Sj 
should in future belong to, and that the duties;*^^ould be 
performed by, the Presbyterian body, and the Act created 
a roving commission to carr}'^ that piece of le.^islatlon iiito 
effect. In those da/s no great difficulty WUs experienced 
in such a transfer. 

But that is not the position of the right hon. Gentleman. 
^'he right hon. Gentleman, stepping out of his duties*'as the 
gre^t fiduciary of the State, has made fip his mind to con¬ 
fiscate the property of the Irish Protestant Church, but he has 
fiot made up his mind to give that property to any other 
body that could fiilhl th'e intention of the original foundation. 
And therefore this has occurred to the measure of the right 
hon. Gentleman—one of the most remarkable results ever' 
brought about by a Jjdinister. Coming forward eiUirely to 
plunder Dhe Irish Protestant Church, he finds that the only 
way in which he can accomplish his purpose is to ask the 
Irish Protestant Church to co-operate with him. This is 
the most notable part of this extraordinary measure". If the 
Irish Prote^anf Church does not co-operate with the right 
hon. Gentleman to carry out his policy he will be placed in 
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a inost difficult position. By his Bill he has c(jnfiscated the 
' whole property of the Church; he wjll have on his Imnds 
some ■morning 1,500 churches, an immense number of giebe- 
4 i(iuses,* property without end, and a very complicated trust 
to»fulfil. Plaii|Jy, therefore, the Irish Protestant, Church, if 
his plan is to succeed, must co-operate with him in carrying 
into effecfaalf the detail# of his policy* I do not deny that * 
the right hon. Gentleman may have ,a purpose so patriotic 
that it might so strike the Irish Protestant church tfiat it wa 5 
desirable for them to sympathizj with his appeal and say; 
—“The blow, no doutt,»is very gresft; but still, if it,.be, 
as you say, absolutely necessary for the tranquillity of- 
lift countgt, for*the adrtmjement of good government, and 
for tliC general welfare of Her Majesty and her dominions 
thqt we should bear this legislation, we will endeavour to do 
so.” I canfonceive a Minister making such an appeal, and 
I "can conceive a great body answe^ng in such a spirit, 
because I give Ministers and cdPporate bodies credit— 
which ^ome people* do nOt—for patriotic and enlightened 
feeling. But a Minister appealing to such a body under 
such circumstances would at least make the appeal in a 
most conciliatory manner, and would frame his proposi¬ 
tions in a way calculated to soothe their feelings, and, aS 
far as circumstances would admjt, td resfect their interests. 

Now, how does the righl^jion. Gentleman,act, and what 
are the terms which he offers to ^he Irish Protestant Church 
to induce them to co-operate with hi^ to consummate his 
confiscation? As inducements, he makes themffiaur pro¬ 
positions. The fir^t is that the vested interests of every 
individual shall be respected. Well, I say that goes for 
nothing. Thgre is no combination of circumstances under 
which at this moment any Prime Minister, ip* tjjis country, 
proposing a confiscation of property cbulddiope tan carry this 
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without at thf, same time accompanying it with security for 
vested interests. It wq;iild outrage the feelings of Parliament 
and 'the conscience of the country by adopting any .crther 
course. Respect for vested interests are the jcommoir-places^ 
of confiscation. I therefore pass them by. 

We come to the next proposition. The right hon. Gen- 
' tleman offers to the Church of IrelaJid, by a meaijs to which 
I shall aftenvards refer, and which I need not dwell upon 
how—he offers to those whom he is about to plunder—the 
possession of their churches, on condition that they under¬ 
take to keep them iu repair. l^ast I understood from 
the righi hon. Gentleman thal;. such was the case. There 
is a variance sometimes between the Bill and the ri^t 
hon.’ Gentleman’s statement, as often occurs"'m dhese 
matters, and some confusion may therefore arise in attri¬ 
buting to the Bill what was in his speech. B^t I believe I 
am correct in saying that, according to the speech, they are 
to have possession of tire churches. 

Mr. Gladstone.— On a declaration of their intention to 
keep them in repair. 

Mr. Disraeli.— Yes, but what is a declaration of inten- 
lion ? I really do not know. It may be a deed sealed, 
signed, and delivered, and may involve engagements of the 
highest character dad consequences. However, I do not 
want to split wprds with the right hon. Gentleman. There 
is no doubt about this—the Irish Church are oftercd the ' 
possession of their churches on condition of making .a decla¬ 
ration of Cheir intention to maintain them. But is that any 
great concession ? By this policy the right hon. Gentleman 
will find himself one fine morning in possession of 1,500 
churches at least. Somebody must keep them in repair. 
Even the yb^ration Society would not tolerate that the 
churches ihould l^e allowed to tumble down. “ You must 
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ktfep the* fabrics in order,” they would say, “*or you must 
raze ^thcm to the ground. We mitst not allpw such a 
scanddl, through Christendom as that one of the kingdoms 
T)WIer Majtsty’is co\jsred with sacred edifices tumbling to 
piSces, and thA the aspect of regenerated Ireland is that of 
a general ruim” I «ay then, that the right lion. Gentleman, 
who will h.-^e these 1,500 churches to 8aep up, ought to be, 
as a prudent man, very glad if he camfind any4aeraons who. 
would take a certain quantity ofS his hands. I can hardly 
believe, that among his inducements to the Irish Church to 
co-operate with him in aedbmplishing tliis total confiscation 
the offer of theii; churches is^I will not use a coarse word 
-^n inducement of a paramount charactef. And. therefore 
I think yfi: can hardly look upon it as a consideration vllid 
enough tp secure this c.xtraordinary aid and union. 

There is a'fhii'd offer; and here, apin, there is a great 
difference between the statement ajjid the Bill. I am sin¬ 
cerely anxious not tq misrepresent anything, and I shall state 
what I«belisve to be the true proposal. The Irish Church, 
or those who will represent it, are, as I understand, to retain 
the glebe-houses, provided they discharge the debt upon 
them, which is so great as to make these houses unmarket^ 
able. Well, that proposition docs ijot aripear to me to be 
invested rvith those glowing coburs which ought to induce 
J,hc archbishops, bishops, de^s and clergy of’Ireland to co¬ 
operate with the right Iron. Gentlcoian in what I shall show 
you is a‘scheme of entire and compleh» confiscation. 

Then there is a fourth proposition, respecting which it ap¬ 
pears to me that there is a very considerable misconception, 
and that is the appointment of a Commission for the benefit 
of those Gentfcmcn who are possessed of vested interests. 
The object of that Commission, we are,told, is’to Enable the 
clergy to capitalize their vested interests, M(}iich wilf then be- 
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come the trust property of a certain body, to,whit;h I shall 
afterwards Slave to advert. It is estimated that the interests 
thus capitalized would be certainly not less than £6,000,000^ 
—s6me say it would be much more;« but that Includes two 
small items which, strictly speaking, are not vested intereks, 
and therefore I will, not dwell up^m them. But I suppose 
there is no doubt fnat the capitalization of those vested in- 
' tcrcsts. If all the incumbents would agree tc^capitalize them, 
would produce a sum of j^’6,000,000, and a great many peo¬ 
ple are under the impression that^he Irish Protestant Church 
would thus be left with an endowment of ;;^6,ooo,ooo. Sir, 
that is a great misconception. I dp not mean to say it is a 
raifconcelition of the right hon. Gentleman; fstv fropi that. 
It is a misconception which people who do not trouble 
themselves with details, and are captivated with fine state¬ 
ments, lightly run aVay with. But the fact is, it i-s a 
delusion. 

Now, in the first place, is it the interest of the incum¬ 
bents to capitalize their vested interests ? These vested in¬ 
terests will be secure, if anything can be secure in these days 
of spoliation. They will be secure by the engagements of 
‘the Government, and they ought to be paid with the punc¬ 
tuality and the pAcision of the dividends. Why, therefore, 
should the pevsonwho possesses and enjoys a vested interest 
come and exchange it for a security of less value ?—because 
the security of an unknown body cannot be eqiial to the 
securityof the Government... 

But there is another reason why I doubt whether the 
possessors of vested interests will be apt to capitalize them,' 
because, even if they considered the security of this new 
body werf equal to that of the Government, or, from an 
esprit corps were willing to accept an inferior security, 
must they not feel that they have no security whatever that 
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thege ;^6,ooo,ooo put into the hands of this uftknown jpody 
mayjhot be confiscated? No one cad saippose, cfter sijch a 
rude Shock to public credit and to national feeling as the con- 
Itafiation of any torpo^tion in Ireland must produce, n» one 
cah suppose ti»at the 2,200 incumbents and bishops would 
come and at^once* mak^ a new fund, which, after all, is 
tainted by having originated from the dM confiscated fund, 
and which in a moment of political passion iSay be consi-* 
dered to have retained all its «(iious cliaracteristics, and 
therefore to be worthy of confiscation. . 

Having, therefore, gK^efi some reasons tvhy incumbents 
will not capitalize their vested "interests, I want it to b^ clearly 
ifTiclerstooc^that, even if their vested interests are capitali^d, 
no permtRient endowment can grow from that capikili7,ati9n. 
That apjiears to me to be perfectly clear. It is a point of 
the utmost iriiportance, and I mention f t now that it may be 
well discussed in Committee. I dfr^not see how any per¬ 
manent endowment,can accrue. As the body to which I 
shall hawe afterwards to refer is in the position of an insurance 
company—if it gain on one life it may lose on another; but 
on the average there are 2,000 clergymen, and when all their 
lives have terminated, and all the vested interests come t» 
an end, it will be found that the debto* an# creditor account 
will be pretty nearly balanced. Therefore, I cannot believe 
♦hat those who are possesseTJ-^of vested interests will take 
advantage of this proposition, and if they do, I want to impress 
on.the liouse—for there,are lyany hdJf. Gentlemea on the 
Liberal side who do not wish for confiscation—I want to 
•impress on the Hou?e that no permanent endowment can 
accrue from the scheme. That is the main conclusion which 
ought to be borne in mind, and which I trust^v^ill be borne 
in mind in this debate. Now, Sir, I have shown the House 
that the right hon. Gentleman is in ,an extrabrdinary position, 
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andjt will require all his genius to get him out o{ it. _He 
comes forward as a gieat confiscator, and then he finds that 
he cannot accomplish the act of sppliaticn without the cor¬ 
dial .co-operation of those whom he is going to.rob. It^;,' 
require the fervent spirit of the First Minister of the Crown 
to have devised such a scheme, and, whatever the result, I 
think its ingenuity as really an honour to the "British Parlia- 
..ment. J hive shown that, having devised the scheme, he 
has offered four inducements to the Irish Protestant Church 
to co-operate with him, and I have also shown that the four 
inducements are utterly futile. For the sake of time, I will 
not recapitulate what tliey are, because I am quite sure they 
must be in the ifiind and memory of every hon. MemTscr. 
Well, but is there anything else in the Bill, which might justify 
the Irish Church, however disappointed, in this act of superna¬ 
tural patriotism ? The manner in which the P oman Catho¬ 
lic Church is treated' in this Bill as regards the College of 
Maynobth—is that an inducement to the Irish Protestant 
Church to co-operate in its own spoliation? 

Now, in making my comments upon Maynooth I am 
anxious not to be misunderstood. If this measure is to be 
^jcarried, or any measure of the kind, I cannot consider the case 
of Maynooth with any prejudices arising from the objects for 
which the endowment was .made. I only view the case of 
Maynooth as 1 view that of^.y person disturbed and dis; 
tressed by a Bill of this .kind. If the safety of the State 
does require measuses of this kind, I say that the interests 
you deal with should be dealt with justly, and in the highest 
sense liberally. That is the principle I would lay down, 
and I could make no exception of course of Maynooth. 
Therefore, i£ I make any comment as to the arrangements 
propose^ Vith regard to Maynooth, it is not because May¬ 
nooth is concerrffd that I make them, but because there is ex- 
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ceptionaitreatment in this as in other instances,* and because 
it do,es not appear to me that equal jifstice is me,ted out. 

I not touch upon the point upon which an hon. 
'B^fonet (Si» Gborge Jenkinson) addressed a question to 
the right hon.'gentleman this evening. I think the hon. 
Baronet was quite 'entitled to put that question, because I 
know that fben of the higliest authority Wrink that part of the 
scheme founded on principles of the nmst ambiguous nature.. 
I willingly accept the explanation «f,the right hon. Gentleman, 
although it was an explanation which, as far as justice was con¬ 
cerned, was not altogetSe^satisfactory. But I do not dwell 
upon that. I apprehend that, when we come to (Sjnsider 
tTSis questign, the life interests, whether Roman Gatholic or 
Protes*taft, ought to be estimated and appraised on the 
same pripciples. But, Sir, in the arrangement with respect 
to Maynootlf—and that arrangement^ one of those which 
a^re to induce the Irish Protestant Qiurch to co-operate with 
Ministers—there arg circumstances which appear to me to 
be of an invidious character. Now, we shall assume for a 
moment that the same number of years are taken in calcula¬ 
ting vested interests, both Protestant and Roman CathoKc. 
But in the case of Maynooth the vested interests, on no pre^ 
tence whatever, could be estimated at {purt|en, or even seven 
years’ purchase. You have appHed to all the students of 
the college, so far as I can».'aderstand the ^bheme of the 
Government, the same principles which, according to the 
version given by the right hon. Gentleman this evening, are 
apph'ed to those who enjoy vested interests in the Protestant 
Church. Now, Sir, that is not just. The position of a student 
or schola^at Maynooth is not analogous in any degree to 
that of an incumbent of the Protestant Church. • 

The right, hon. Gentleman talked of the vSstdfipnterests 
of the professors. No ohe grudges the»’vested interests 
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of the professors. They are entitled to the full apid liberal 
appreciatioji of thei* vested interests; but we have the 
best evidence of what the amounf of the vested interests 
of tjje professors is. I was in the House ^/hej?. Sir Ro^?:.t 
Peel brought forward the Maynooth Endowment,' and' I 
remember the particular impression that was made on the 
House as he proceeded, but not !n detail, to propose the 
amount i)f sjilaries to be given to the chief officers of May¬ 
nooth. For reasons whieh are obvious he said that he 
should propose for that purpose an endowment of ;^6,ooo 
a-year. J^ow, therefore, we know that the vested interests 
of ther professors, on which' the right hon. Gentleman 
enlarged,,must bt calculated on<th^ basis of an^endowmtv;t 
of *;^6,ooo a year, and with those figures I confess I never 
co'uld arrive at the results to which the right hon. Gentleipan 
has come. Now, Sir, are there any other •■.reasons with 
regard to Maynooth Which should also make the Irish Pro¬ 
testant Church refrain from accepting the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman ? I think that such reajons ,may be 
found in the source from which the right hon. Gentleman 
has acknowledged, not only in his speech, but in his Bill, 
that the compensation for the College of Maynooth is to be 
derived. 

This appears to me to be a subject of great seriousness, 
and one on which the right Ijgn. Gentleman owes an expla¬ 
nation to the House. Jf there was anything which we 
understood from thft,debates of last Session, and ‘from the 
speeches of last autumn—iP'there was anything whiclT was 
more clearly understood than another from the fervid decla¬ 
rations made on the impassioned hustings of Lancashire, it 
was this, that although the Protestant Church of Ireland was 
to be phntiered, no!\e of its property was to be given to the 
ministers of anypther religion, and none of its property was 
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t» be aijplied to imperial purposes. There were the reite¬ 
rated pledges given to the country; ap^ upon the understand¬ 
ing of-those and of similar declarations, no doubf, the vote of 
country^wag taken. 

^Well, Sir, are tho?e pledges redeemed by the measure 
before us ? Is that .double engagement of the Prime Minister 
fulfilled? •! ‘put it to ^he candour (^^both sides of the' 
House. I have referred to the debates of the last Session 
of Parliament, and to the declarations ma 3 e from the* 
hustings of Lancashire last autuifm; but, Sir, I need not 
have revived any painful memories,* I miglit have ap¬ 
pealed to the preamble of the right hon. Gentlem^’s own 
iJiil. In the preamble <t is said that it ic expedient to do 
several things—that the Irish Church should cease twbe 
established by law, that the proceeds of the propeS-ty of 4 he 
said Churcivafter satisfying all just and equitable claims, 
shtmld be held and applied for tlie Advantage of the Irisli 
people, but not for the maintenafT«e of any Church, or of 
the clgrgy of any o*ther communion, nor for “ the teaching 
of religion.” Why,^ Sir, that is the preamble of the Bill. 
One would have supposed that the arrangement was m^de 
after the Bill had been drawn, and that by some inadver¬ 
tence—nobody attends to a preamble—the original preamblb 
was allowed to remain. It must ] 4 eamble of the first 

Cabinet Council— it canngt be that of the last. 

But how stands the case as regards the fulfilment of the 
pledges»that all the property of the Irish Protestant Church 
should be devoted to Irish, and not to Imperial purposes ? 
Maynooth is supported at this moment by the Exchequer 
of the Empire. The Regium Donum is supplied from 
Downing-Street. But now they are both to b^p supplied by 
the confiscation of property which, whethei; it.be Roman 
Catholic or Protestant property originally-r-I do nfct now go 
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into questions of that kind—both Roman Catholic^nd Pno- 
tcstrnt must agree with me is Irish property, and to that 
amount the' Imperial Exchequer is to be telicved, in the face 
of pledges which all must acknowledge were^ repeatedly 
solemnly given, and under which no such reji^lt could have 
been contemplated. 

Now, let us see yhat may be the general resiult on the 
state of the Protestant Church when this measure is carried 
to completion; because, however unnatural, however im¬ 
possible it may seem that the Church of Ireland should co¬ 
operate with the right hon. Gentleinan, we cannot discuss 
the merifs of this measure unless, as we proceed with it, we 
assume that the Church will, however unwillingly, co-oper^e 
with him.' Assuming, then, that they will co-opejate with 
him—assuming that his plan is carried out, let us glance at 
what in a few years will be the position of th.p Protestant 
Church in Ireland, /.nd I put this before hon. Gentlemen 
on either side of the House, convinced that in respect to a 
great measure of this kind they must be impressed with the 
wisdom of acting with generosity as well as justice. Now, 
it is quite on the cards—it is not only possible, but highly 
protable—that in a certain number of years, probably in the 
Un years which the right hon. Gentleman fixes upon, the 
Irish Protestant Ck urch will^not have a shilling of property; 
while they will, see, on the other hand, a richly endowed 
Roman Catholic clergy and a comfortable Presbyterian 
body, and both provided for out of their own property.- Well, 
is it desirable that such resultc, not of severe justice, but I 
say of unnecessary injustice, should be accomplished by 
Parliament ? It is very true that it is said there is the sum 
of ;^5oo,ooo which will go to the Irish Church in satis¬ 
faction of th^ j^nvate endowments created since 1660. I do 
not touch «ow on .what I thought the highly unsatisfactory 
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part of jTie right hon. Gentleman’s speech, fixiitg on the year 
I ^60; for in* criticising this measure^ with the ^reat ftidul- 
gence of the House, I must, of course, omit many points. 
Blit the interest on that ^^500,000—^which it is by no ipeans 
war to me w^l be ;£’5 00,000, though I will take it as half 
a million—the interest on that sum would not keep in repair 
the churches* of which ife have heard «^much. If they are 
to undertake the repair of those churches, tlujjre ipust be a 
fund for the purpose, and ;i^i6,qoo or j^i7,oooayearwould 
be absorbed in that way. Well, Vhat else have they got ? 
Whaf is most extraordinary, the rfght hon. Gentleman 
has absolutely proposed that;^2o,ooo a year for ton years, 

^200,000 iA all, shftuld be given to the body^of Church 
Commi^ioners in Dublin who are to manage this great 
transaction. Why, will not the new Church Body have as 
laVge a taskJ:o fulfil, which will probably cost them ;£'i 0,000 
a*year, or it rfiay be ^20,000?— foi( if they do their work 
•completely, it can hardly be less dkpensive than that of the 
Church Commissidners. There must be funds to create 
and organise that new ecclesiastical world to which the right 
hon. Gentleman looks as the means of accomplishing, his 
purpose. 

So much for the general result upon the condition of tffe 
Irish Protestant Church; but I wish nilw to place before' 
the House the general res^t of the whole sijieme of confis¬ 
cation. And what is it ? It*is Jhe old story. Assuming— 
which I,will do for the sake of argument—that the good sense 
and good temper of the House will modify all thS arrange¬ 
ments about Maynopth, will take care that justice, ample jus¬ 
tice, shall be done to that institution, but at the same time no 
injustice done to the Protestant Church, and that the engage¬ 
ments of the I&inistry shall be completely fulfilled in that re¬ 
spect—jissuming that to the case, Vhat do I Sqc in thi? 
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Bill ? Why, ^hat the whole property of the Churcl^ of Ire¬ 
land,'generally speaking, will go to the landlords. Well, the 
landlords of Ireland have had a slice of that property bofore. 
For 30 years they have had 00,000 a year. ^..They ha^ 
proba!bly had ^£'3,000,000 of that prop'erty; and whaf good 
has it done them ? Is the state of Ireland more tranquil 
'and serene, or have^tl'ey better preserved the institutions to 
which they jvere deyoted, because they for a moment 
accepted any share of that plunder ? Why, we all know that 
nothing of the kind has followed. And what is it that is 
now proposed? Why, a scheme ivlvch, when we come to 
investigate it, clearly shows that the whole df the tithe rent- 
charge is to be absorbed in the Igud.*' The Hglit hon. Gef«-« 
tlenian says that every landowner may buy up” the tithe 
rent charge! on his land, when his tithe rent-charge will be 
instantly absorbed in his land; and then if ths^ landowner 
will not buy the tithe '^ent-charge the right hon. Gentleman 
makes out a compulsory'Account by which the landowner' 
shall seem to buy it. But the result is that the whole of the 
tithe rent-charge will be immediately absorbed in the land, 
and, that there will be a complicated system of pecuniary 
transactions extending over a period of forty-five years. Five 
afld forty years’ engagements of Irish landlords ! And that, 
too, in a country which' confiscates Church property—in a 
country where there is a land qi^tion looming in the future. 
Do you not think that the landloids will want justice done to 
the land ? Do you not think they will come forward and say, 
—“ Well,‘if the land question must be settled, we will take 'a 
part in its settlement ?” Depend upon it when the great rising 
occurs—when the great demand to which I have referred is 
made, and exTOunded by the eloquence and learning of the 
clergy of tli/? tliree Churches—the Irish landlords will won¬ 
derfully sjinpathise with that new Act of Settlement. And 
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'/hen that demand is made, the right hon. Gentleman will 
lave eitlier to accede to it, or he mu^t take refuge in another 
Iternative, whicl\ I will in a moment mention'. Well, the 
ithe rent-charge is to be absorbed in the land, with engage- 
Sents' spreading ovef forty-five years. There have be<?n en¬ 
gagements wit^i the English Exchequer for shorter terms 
which wese ilever fulfill 4 d. ^ 

And what is done with the siirjilus? The surplus is 
given to the maintenance of pauper lunatics and other puf- 
poses of that kind. Well, but there are pauper lunatics in 
otlier' countries besidps • Ireland. I* have been looking 
into the number of pauper ];matics in Ireland anfl in Eng- 
Iflid, and althSugh we» arp told, as a Cabinet secret, that 
there!’ cfe ‘idiots peculiar to Ireland, I do no! find •that 
the number of pauper lunatics in Ireland is greater, fcla- 
tively t’o population, than in England, or that in Ireland 
they cost more in proportion than yhey do here. English 
"County Members generally are atije to speak on this point. 
In ny own countj^ of Buckingham we have built within a 
very few years a lunatic asylum upon a costly scale. We 
did it in deference to the commands of an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment, and it has added considerably to our rates. It may 
have been a necessary and proper expenditure, but wa# a 
very costly one. We have not yet* fulMled all our engage * 
ments in respect to it, anjJ this has been qjie of those sub¬ 
jects which have occasioned j:onsiderable dissatisfaction 
among* the great body of the population. No doubt the 
object is a proper one, but how can you justify yourself to 
your constituents -who are grumbling about the county rates, 
especially supposing that you should have to pay ^3,000 
next Quarter Sessions, if they say, “We ijnderstand the 
Prime Minister, who aflfects to be the frienej of,the land, so 
far as Ireland is concerned, is going to hwe paujifer lunatics 
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paid for out of the Churdi funds. Now, if the Irish Church 
is to he confiscated and the funds applied in this way, why 
should not our pauper lunatics have the same sort of sup¬ 
port ?” Sir, whatever is given for the maintenance of paupp 
lunatics or any object of that kind will go, pr at least the 
great bulk of it will go, to the proprietors of the soil, what- 
"ever horns poms we may be told to the contrary. »! entirely 
disapprove of that. 

'There is another subject to which at this hour I shall only 
very briefly advert. I will how assume that, notwithstanding 
the apparent impossibility of the Irbh-Church being induced 
to co-operate with the right hon. Gentleman, notwithstand¬ 
ing the unjust, and, as I think, preposterous arjangemefll' 
which, if they did co-operate with him, they would a^ssist in 
accomplishing—I will for the moment assume that this body 
will so co-operate with him, and will endeavour <o carry out 
the purposes of this Bih, and therefore it is necessary to con¬ 
sider how the New Chinch Body is to be created. Coitsi- 
der the possibility of the thing. There are 700,000 Pro¬ 
testants scattered over Ireland. Sometimes" they form a 
tolerably adequate portion of the population, but often a 
very sparse one. Although alarmed and aggrieved and 
snfirting under what they consider intolerable injuries, 
find many of therii under the influence of great fear, 
they are suddenly called upop_J:'y the Prime Minister of 
the country to accomplish that which would require all his 
ingenuity and all hi% statesmanlike power to achieve,— 
namely, to’ create a new ecclesiastical power independent 
of the State which shall accomplish all those offices which 
the Church in union with the State, and with its admirable 
temper when ^sisted by the State, has found it extremely 
difficult to fulfil •and agree about. And this is to be done 
ip the course of a f;;w months. The clergy and the laitjr-.. 
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plundered and perplexed clergy and lai^y—are to do 
aat^ Wiich would require constant »Cabinct councils) and 
wen'years of mature lyid experienced deliberations. 'Who 
i.’lf the cle^y tind laity of Ireland ? How are you to call 
lie voices of^these*700,000 scattered people? We are 
aften told about. the case of the disendowment of the 
Church iif Canada—a most absurd insyi^ce to bring forward, 
as there is no analogy between the Jwo cases.^ In Canada, 
indeed, you did say that the clergy and laity were to come 
to some decision on these impoftant points, but then you 
defined the laity. In yoar Act you said that the 1 jity should 
be representedj and you stated by what franchise, the laity 
were to elected. IJut nothing of the kind is proposed to 
be donS now. No single step is taken to assist these*men 
if. they were willing to overcome the immense diffi'culties»and 
obstacles wfaich they must inevitably encounter. What is 
to be the result if they do not d<3^ that which no human 
being under such circumstances do ? Why the State is 
to seiise up,on the whole property of the Church, thus violat¬ 
ing the first dlity qf a trustee, and shaking confidence in the 
tenure of property of every kind in the country. The ^tate 
is to take the whole property of the Church to itself, and to 
do what it likes with it, defying law and justice, and treatfhg 
the claims of the Protestants of Ireland ffith the utmost con* 
tumely and contempt. » • 

Now, Sir, this is to be tfie jemedial policy for Ireland. 
You hlive been disturbed and dis^^cted by a clergy not 
coftnected with the State, aftrd therefore you rfre now to 
have three sets of clergy not connected with the State. 
You haw complained over and over again that one of the 
great evils of Ireland was the want of a variety of classes. 
But here is air Act which destroys class.. Xou have told 
us night after night that ihe curse of Ireland was‘the want of 
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resident proprietors, but here is legislation to do away with a 
great ^number of resideflt proprietors. The curse of IrfeLand, 
as every one Imows, is its poverty, but herd is an Act to con¬ 
fiscate property! 

Sir, I said there was an alternative. Wher' I ventured to 
,express to the House the probably' consequences of this 
scheme of the right Iroft. Gentleman, I stated to the llousethat 
they must centemplate the possibility of great and con¬ 
tinued discontent in Irelaqd''; that that discontent would be 
connected with the question of the tenure of land; that 
the clergyi-disendowed according to their own statements at 
differenrperiods, but both of fncm agreeing that they h^ 
been disendowed, would becomd the natural and powerful 
mouthpieces of this general discontent; and that you would 
have to yield to the demands which the whole, natiem 
through its most powerful organs would advandb, and with 
which demands I venfun,' to say the Irish landlords would, 
unite. Tlieir claim woifld be for restoration. All classes 
w'ould call upon you to restore the popular ectate 'which 
you have confiscated, and, whatever difference of opinion 
might still subsist between different Churches, all Churches 
wpuld agree that Irish property was national property. I 
say, then, that you would have to consent to that restora¬ 
tion unless you took refuge in an alternative. I think the 
alternative would be this. I /thfnk you might resist what 
was called a restoration of their rights, and which would 
probably |)ring about'?, scene of universal tumult. Instead, 
of complying w'ith this demand you would say to them,— 
“There shall be religious equality betVeen the two coun¬ 
tries. You disendowed clergy shall not have ground to 
complain of bting treating differently from any clergy, and 
we will appl^^ to* the Church in England the same principles 
which we have aj.\)lied to the Church in Ireland.” That 
conclusion appears to me to be inevitable. I have no 
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doubt that there are some gentlemen who ^ear me who 
would not regret such a consumiiMition. I am perfectly 
aware riiat there are Gentlemen sitting in this ’House' who 
o.T^rove sui^h a. policy, and that they have in the country a 
party which likewise ’approves such a policy. But 1 cfo not 
approve such a policy, and I am sure, whatever their ma¬ 
jority may be, they wili’not grudge nif^ the riglit of assert-' 
ing in this house tlie propriety of my .opinion. ^Sir,^ I believe 
that that result will be inevitable. Indeed, it may be in¬ 
ferred from the language of thb Prime Minister that he 
himself thougli lie may ix>t now apprbve, still coi^tcmplates 
it. Now, I cannot believe* that the discndowineijt of the 
(Church of ^England cohld, occur without-very great disturb¬ 
ances'. »1 am convinced that it might lead to consequences 
which those who have not given a very long coftsideration 
to the s’ubj^ t may think impossible or remote. I believe 
that these consequences tvould be r/;ar at hand. England 
'cannot afford revolution. EnglarilUhas had her revolutions. 
It is yrdeed because she had revolutions about 200 years 
ago, before ottrer nations had their revolutions, that she gained 
her great start in wealth and in empire. 

Now, Sir, what have we gained by those revolutions ? A 
period of nearly 200 years of great serenity and the secured 
stability of the State. I attribute’thele happy character-’ 
istics of our history to the,circumstance, that in this interval 
we did solve two of the finest aijd profoundest political pro¬ 
blems. ’ We accomplished complete,j)ersonal and, in time, 
c'ortiplete political liberty and combined them with order. 
We achieved complete religious liberty, and we united it 
with a national faith. These two immense exploits have won 
for this countiy regulated freedom and temyerate religion, 
and these blessings we have, I am. bound, to «ay, secured 
mainly by the action—semetimes the unjEonscious action— 
but entirely by the action of the two great parties in the 
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State. I have often, when I have had to considef the h'S- 
toryof what are called Whigs and Tories, been surprised 
that—after great national vicissitudes, and notwithstanding 
the enormous blunders and mistakes which confessedly both 
have made, and the occasional violence, not to say faction, 
of their conduct which our annals record—these two great 
parlies should alwa^5 reappear. That fact prOVes, that there 
must be^soigething very deep in their roots, and that they 
must have touched the heart of the people. 

Speaking now, not as a partisan, I believe the Tory 
party, hp^vever it may at times have erred, has always 
been tlrp friend of local government, and that the instinct 
of the nation made it feel that .on local government p^li 
ticai freedom depended. It has been the glor’ous pri¬ 
vilege of the great Whig party to achieve religious liberty, 
because by as wise an instinct they felt that religious liberty 
must be based on the s'onnexion between civil authority and 
ecclesiastical influence.. These have secured to us the 
advantages we enjoy. In this age we" seem to ha.ye for¬ 
gotten by what heroic efforts the great blessin,^s of regulated 
frce/lom and temperate religion have been secured, and how 
much they have tended to the greatness and the glory of 
our common country. Custom has made this a strong and 
tradition has madt it a wisp nation. There are now high¬ 
flying statesm^i who make war pn tradition and scorn cus¬ 
tom. I, for one, will not take upon myself the responsibility 
of their courses. I l^aye expressed feebly, but freely, as our 
political life permits, my view' of the policy of the right Lon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government. I believe the 
Bill he has introduced for the disestablishment and disen¬ 
dow,ment of tj»e Church in Ireland to be a dangerous mea¬ 
sure, and I«leAve its consideration with confidence to the 
prudence 'and patriotism of Parliament. 
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MANCHESTER ATHENAiUM, OCTOBER’3, 1S44. 

ADIES ifnd GENTLEMEN,-^Whcn I last had the 
honour of addressing tlie n?ejnbcrs of the Mandics- 
ter Athena:uto tliey were stniggling for the existence 
of their insTStiition. That was a critical moment in their 
fortunes. They had incurred a considerable debt in,its 
establishment; the number of its members had gradually, 
and even for some years considerably, decreased; and, ih 
appealing to the sympathies of the'’coir.tnunity, they were, 
unfortunately, appealing to^those who were themselves only 
’emerging from a period of ser^re^and lengthened suffering. 
A year has elapsed, and the efforts that you then made to 
extricate yourselves from th-jse difficulties may’now be 
fairly examined. That considerable debt has been liqui¬ 
dated ; the number of your members has been trebled—I 
believe quadrupled; and I am happy to say that your for¬ 
tunes have rallied, while that suffering and syrrounding 
community once more meet togethw prosperity end 
success. 
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I think k not inopportune, at this moment of security _ 
anci serene fortune, Orat we should clearly understand the 
object for which this great struggle has been made. , 'Under 
circjmstances which, if not desperate, filled .you with^the 
darkest gloom, you resolved like men to e^ert your utn'iost 
energies; you applied yourselves ^to those difficulties with 
manly energy—with manly discretion. Not to'o confident 
in yourselv'js, you appealed, and appealed successfully, to 
the softer sex, who you thought would sympathise with an 
institution intended to humanise and refine. - Dtix fxrnina 
facti might indeed be the motto of your institution, for it 
was mhinly by their influence'you obtained the result which 
we now'Celebrate. But if the object you had stake ‘wis 
of so great consequence, if it justified exertions sd remark- 
ame, made too at a moment when energy was doubly valu¬ 
able, because all were dispirited, it would, .1 ^hink, be not 
unwise for us clearly'^to.understand what was the object for 
which we then exerted’ ourselves, whether it was one which 
justified that great sacrifice, and, if it were, to inqi.ire why 
it was ever imperilled. To-night we ar'- honoured by many, 
who, like myself, are strangers, except in feeling, to your 
/community. We are honoured too by the presence of de- 
Ijutations from many societies in this county and the North 
of England, who acknowledge a sympathy and an analogy 
of pursuit wifn the Athena:iun'Of Manchester. It will be 
well then to place before them briefly for their instruction, 
and pejhaps it maj not be without profit to remind you, 
what that institution is that you have struggled to upliold, 
but the existence of which was once in danger, 

I think it is seven or eight years ago that some of the 
leading members of your community, remembering perhaps 
that there'was a time when they regretted that for them such 
advantages did iV^t exist, thought they would establish in 
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thk greaticity some institution that might offer *o the youth 
of ]V!^anchester relaxation which might’elevate, and a distrac¬ 
tion wlych would save them from a senseless dissipation. 
Th<jy thought th% time^ had arrived when a duty devob^ed 
on 'those who tgok a leading part in the community that 
they should sympathise with the wants of the rising race, 
and therefdfe they resolved to establish **! institution where 
the advantages I have refen'ed to might be supi^liedr With' 
these views they resolved, in the i^rst instance, that some 
place should be supplied where the yputh of Manchester 
might become perfectly acquainted with the passing mind 
and passions, an^ feelings, anH intelligence of the agS. That 
iflea was tV. foundation of your news-room. They rigly;ly 
understood that the newspaper was the most effective arm^of 
the.press. It may in fact be considered as the infantry of 
the press. 5 t js not indeed a complete battalion—you 
require ordnance and artillery, a brilliant cavalry; 
above alt, you require the staff an’d cominander-in-chief, 
that, wkhouta,absolutely or actively interfering in the fray, 
surveys all that ocours, and is ready at all times to apply 
itself to the quarter which requires counsel; but still you 
may consider the journal as the most efficient arm of th® 
press. With these views they furnished a^hamber in which 
the members of the Athenaeum ’might become acquainted, 
Jby the perusal of the chief ^outnals of the empire, with all 
that was passing in the country, Ml that was agitating and 
interesting the public mind—wjiich might supply them with 
that information, and guide them in forming those opinions, 
.which it is the duty df every citizen of a free community to 
be acquairrted with and to entertain. But, conscious that, 
however qualified the journal is to stimulate turiosity, to 
assist investigation, to guide opinion, Ac knowleifge of that 
individual that is limited By the daily pre^ is in danger of 

ao—2 
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becoming stiperficial, you thought that the members of this 
institution* should have some means of consulting the ;more 
matured opinions, the more accurate researches of the literary 
mind of this and other countries, antj wisely 3»ou made/thte 
chamber in which they might read the newspaper an ante¬ 
room only to the library. You formed a collection which is 
now not contempttble in numbers, for you may‘’count it by 
thousarfds ;* which, hbwever, is not so great as many of you 
must desire, and which,, in passing, I may be permitted to 
say with great humility, is deficient in one respect which is 
no dis^acc to it, because it is a deficiency which is shared 
by every great collection in diis gauntry, and I believe in 
Eprope, "but which I should be ^lad and you woifld be prou'd 
t(j see supplied in Manchester—I mean in that department 
which may be described as a commercial library. Man¬ 
chester, which was once merely an assembJ-agh of manufac¬ 
tures, is now a great \nercantile emporium, and at slight ex¬ 
pense and with no great difficulty, if there were sufficient zeal, 
you might make a collection of all those .interesting and 
isolated tracts on commerce which at various times during 
tile last century appeared in England, which now with diffi- 
'•culty you can refer to, but which would form in a collection 
a peculiar and ir^reresting body of commercial literature, and 
which, by the bye, youcafinot find in the national repository 
of this countty. 

You who had thus fufhished the members of this insti¬ 
tution T/ith the jofiftial wh,ich gave them the irlformation 
and feelings of the hour, the library where they might correct 
the hasty opinions which perhaps that passing criticism* 
is apt to engender—you knew there were many Hot deficient 
in ability, hot deficient in aptness or febling, to whom 
the very ceremony of reading is irksome, and who require 
to be appeale^t to by anothe'r means perhaps at first 
sight more captivating. Therefore you formed a theatre 
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where lectures were given, where tire cxperim^ts of phi- 
■losophy^ the' investigations of literature, and^ the jtro- 
lusions of art, were rendered agreeable to the audience 
hy the charms of the human voice. You were not consent 
will? having raised aif institution where the journal, the 
library, and thJ lecture-room were always prepared to 
enlighten o* aftiuse—you remembered tj^pse wise words of 
Charles V., who said that “ the man wltp knew t\^ lauguages 
had two souls and two lives,” and therefore you established 
classes by which the youth of this dity might initiate them¬ 
selves in a knowledge of tilt modern languages. Y^ur plan 
was comprehensive, but it was«not limited even by thi^fourth 
division. You kiiew welf that in a free country, in a country 
that prides itself upon the science and practice of sfflf- 
government, it is the duty—at least it is the interest—of all 
men to be aljle to express themselves in public with per¬ 
spicuity, and,’if possible, with elegancy; therefore you estab¬ 
lished a discussion society, an instTtftion in harmony with 
the political life ancf social manners of England. Having 
thus amply pfStidec^for the formation of the mind of your 
new and rising community, you still remembered (borrowiiig 
a happy idea from those races of antiquity to whom you 
owe your name) that any education that confined itself t<? 
sedentary pursuits was essentially imperfect, that the body 
^is well as the mind should»be cultivated—you wisely, and 
in no common and ordinary spirit, established a gymnasium. 
These are the principal characteristic|;^of your institution. 
Tliefe are others on which it wbuld be wearisome t 5 dwell; 
but I have placed before you six principal objects that you 
had desire^ to attain. Having taken this large and compre¬ 
hensive view of the wants of your society, and yieeting them 
with a spirit so liberal and large, ypu took* the best and 
wisest step. ^ You knew wssll*the effect that#architecture pro- 
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duces on the human mind: you determined therf/bre that 
yoilr establishment should be embodied in an edifice that' 
should please the imagination and satisfy the taste.;. You 
invited the most eminent of modem architects^ Under^he 
roof of a noble elevation you supplied the m^^ans for pursuing 
those studies that I have indicated; and this is a simple ac¬ 
count of the Man<;l)ester Athenaeum. 

It is difficult to conceive how a nobler purpose, if for a 
moment we dilate upon it, could have animated your inten¬ 
tions. When we remember the class of your community for 
which t^is institution was particularly adapted,—when we 
conceive, difficult as it is, surrounded aswe ngwarewith luxury 
and pleasure,—^Whcn we attempt to picture to ppr imaglna* 
tiohs what is the position of a youth, perhaps of vfiiy tender 
ye’ars, sent, as I am informed is very frequently fhe case, 
from a remote district, to form his fortunes dn this great 
metropolis of labour a^d of science,—when we think of that 
youth, tender in age.witfi no domestic hearth to soothe and 
stimulate, to counsel or control,—^when we picture, him to 
ourselves after a day of indefatigable t^il, iGit to his lonely 
evenings and his meagre lodgings without a friend and with¬ 
out a counsellor, flying to dissipation from sheer want of 
distraction, and perhaps involved in vice before he is con¬ 
scious of the fatal'het that is surrounding him—what a con¬ 
trast to his position does it o^erevhen we picture him to our, 
selves with a feeling of seUf-confidence, which supports and 
sustains him after hi5,.day of toil, entering a great establish¬ 
ment where every thing that' can satisfy curiosity, that can 
form taste, that can elevate the soul of man, and lead to 
noble thoughts and honourable intentions, -surrounds 
him! When we think of the convenience and the 
comfort,^ the ‘ kindness and the sympathy which, with 
a due decorum, of manners, ke is sure to^ command, 
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—‘this y^uth, who but a few hours before wa# a stranger 
—viewjpg afi institution like the present only in ‘this 
limited aspect, one mu^t regard it as a great harbour of 
intellectual refuge and social propriety. 

i{ ray desarij^tion ot what this institution offers to us, if 
my view of what it in some degree supplies, be just, what, 
I must in(fuir*e, is the reason that an institution, tlie prospe¬ 
rity of which now cannot be doubted, but so«bri^ a time, 
ago could have been apparently in the last stage of its 
fortunes ? It is not an agreeable task—I fear it may be 
considered by some an ♦invidious one—if I, wjao am a 
stranger among you, should attempt to play the crilac upon 
yoflr condjict; t)ut I feel confidence in yrfur indu^cnce. I 
remernbfr the kindness which has placed me in this honSiir- 
abje position, and therefore I shall venture to express to fou 
the two reason^ to which I think the dangerous state of our 
position mu^t fairly be ascribed. I would say, in the first 
plate, without imputing the slightestfault to the originators 
of this institution, wishing to be most distinctly understood 
as not only 'tfot jmputing any fault to them, btit most 
decidedly being of opinion that the fault does not lie at their 
door; still I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that, in the 
origin of this institution, by circumstances not foreseen, and 
which certainly were not intended, a parJ^, a limited, and a 
, sectarian feeling, in some Wlegjee pervaded its management. 
I confess, myself, that it appear* to me that it would have 
been a ftiarvel had it been otherwise. • .When we remember 
the’great changes that had then but very recently occurred 
in this country—when we recall to our mind not only the 
great changes that had occurred, but the still greater ones 
that were menaced and discussed—when we remember 
what an influence is created when loqal jealohsy*biends with 
political pttpsion—it is not difficult to ima^ne, because there 
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are none of us present but in their sphere must hav^e felt its 
influence—it is not wonderful that men of different political 
opinions should look with extreme jealousy upon each other. 
A combination of peculiar circumstances that created a 
balanced state of parties in those places where, the struggle 
for dominion and power takes place, very much assisted this 
feeling; and that»psuch a feeling existed throughout all 
England,in ?. degree more intense and more virulent than 
has ever been equalled in the history of this country, I think 
no man will deny, and all must deplore. For my own part, I 
really be’jeve that, had that party and sectarian feeling pro¬ 
ceeded in the same ratio of virulence as it has done for the 
last twelvf or fourteen years, it nsusfhave exercised a barba- 
rising influence upon public sentiments and public manners. 
There are some amongst us now, I know, who believe that 
the period has arrived when a great effort must, be made to 
emancipate this country from the degrading thraldom of 
faction—to terminate, possible, that extreme, that secta¬ 
rian, and limited view, in which all human conduct is ex¬ 
amined, observed, and criticised—to ijut afri'end to that 
exclusiveness, which, in its peculiar sphere, is just as delete¬ 
rious as that aristocratical exclusiveness of manners which has 
produced so much evil; and, as far as I can form an 
opinion, these vieVs have .met with sympathy from every 
part of the country. I look ypot it that to-night—I hope I, 
am not mistaken—we aret-met to consummate and to cele¬ 
brate the emancipation of this city, at least as far as 
the Athenaeum extends, froni the influence of these feelings. 
I hope that our minds and our hearts are alike open to the 
true chairacter of this institution, to the necessities which 
have created it, to the benefits to which it leads; and happy 
I shall bS, and all, i am sure, who are assisting me this 
evening, if it pro^ that our effbrts,‘'however humye, may have 
assisted in so delightful and so desirable a consummation. 
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Now, that is one of the reasons, why I believe a bliglit 
seemed to have fallen over our fortanes. I think at the 
samo time that there is another cause that has, until re- 
ccntly, exercised an injurious effect upon the position of 
tlits institution. I fliink that a too limited view ol its real 
character has \)cen taken even by those who were inclined 
to view ifcin’a spirit of extreme fricncUiness. It has been* 
looked upon in the light of a luxury^ and not^f a.necessity 
—as a means of enjoyment in the hour of prosperity from 
which we ought to be debarred '^'hen the adverse moment 
has arrived; so that when trade wa# prospering^ when all 
was sunshine, a man might condescend to occupy Jiis spare 
Irtjurs in something fils^ than in a melancholy brooding 
overtli* state of the country—that, when returns were rapid 
and profits ready, one might deign to cultivate 6ne’s facul¬ 
ties, an*d become acquainted with what the mind of Europe 
Was conceiting or executing; but these were delights to be 
reserved only for those chosen* ^urs. Now that, I am 
bouinl frankly to *say, is not the view which I take of this 
question—thg idea which I have formed of the real 
character of the Manchester Athenmum. I look upon it as 
part of that great educational movement which is the noble 
and ennobling characteristic of the age in which wc lit'e. 
Viewing it in that light, I canppt ednsewt myself that it shalh 
be supported by fits aitiJ starts. The impulse which has 
given us that movement inlnsdern times is one that may 
be traced to an age that may now Jie considered remote, 
tlibugh the swell of the waters has but recently djiproachcd 
our own shores. .Heretofore society was established ne- 
ce.-sarily.on a very different principle to that which is now 
its basis. As civilisation has gradually progressed, it has 
equalised the physical qualities of man.. Instead of the 
strong arm it is the stiosg head llrat is now the moving 
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principle of gociety. You have disenthroned Force, and 
placed on her high scat Intelligence j and the necessary 
consequence of this great revolution is, that it has become 
the duty and the delight equally of every citisen to cultivate 
his faculties. The prince of all philosophy has told you,'in 
an immortal apophthegm so familiar to ydu all that it is 
written now in your^halls and chambers, “Knowledge is 
power.” H l;hat memorable passage had been pursued by 
tKe student who first announced this discovery of that great 
man to society, he woula have found an oracle not less 
striking, ajid in my niind certainly- not less true ; for Lord 
Bacon l\as not only said that ‘‘ knowledge is power,” but 
living one century after the discovety of the priiiting-preSs, 
he has also announced to the world that “knowledge is 
pleasure.” Why, when tlie great body of mankind had be¬ 
come familiar with this great discovery—when they learned 
that a new source was ppened to them of influence and en¬ 
joyment, is it wonderfii^ that from that hour the heart of 
nations has palpitated with the desire of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with all that has happened, an^ wittt'*speculating 
on what may occur? It has indeed produced upon the 
popular intellect an influence almost as great as—I might 
saJi analogous to—the great change which was produced 
upon the old commercial world by the discovery of the 
Americas. A new standard of vilue was introduced, and, 
after this, to be distinguisheef, man must be intellectual. 
Nor, indeed, am I surprised that this feeling has so ■power¬ 
fully infludneed our race; for the idea that human happiness 
is dependent on the cultivation of the jnind, and on the 
discovery of truth, is, next to the conviction of our immor¬ 
tality, the idea, the most full of consolation to man; for the 
cultivation,^ cf the mind has no limits, and truth is the only 
thing that is eternal. Indeed, udien you consider what a 
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Man is who knows only what is passing underbills omi eyes, 
Md'what the condition of the sams man must be who be¬ 
longs to an institution like the one which has assembled us 
together to-night, is it—ought it to be—a matter of surprise 
tlAt, ‘from* that motoent to the present, you have Irad a 
general feeling tljroughout the civilised world in favour of 
the diffusion of knowledge ? A man who knows nothing 
but the history of the passing hour^ wfio kno^vs nothing of 
the history of the past, but that a certain person whose 
brain was as vacant as his own Occupied the same house as 
himself, who in a momeat of despondency or of gloom has 
no hope in the morrow because he has read nojjiing that 
hfis taught hinf that tht njorrow has any changes—that man, 
compa«eS*with him who has read the most ordinary abridg¬ 
ment of history, or the most common philosopldcal specu¬ 
lation, is distinct and different an animal as if he had 
fallen frora*some other planet, was influenced by a different 
organisation, working for a.diffei:%a end, and hoping for a 
different result. It is knowledge that equalises the social 
condition 8f -mai^that gives to all, -however different their 
political position, passions which are in common, and en- 
•joyments which are universal. Knowledge is like the mys¬ 
tic ladder in the patriarch’s dream. Its base rests on ^he 
primeval earth—its crest is Iqst irf thw shadowy splendom* 
of the empyrean ; while j^he great authors \j[ho for tradition¬ 
ary ages have held the ch^n, of science and philosophy, 
of poeey and erudition, are the angels ascending and de¬ 
scending the sacred scale, and maintaining, as it were, the 
communication between man and heaven. This feeling is 
so universal that there is no combination of society in any 
age in which it has not developed itself. It may, indeed, 
be partly restrained under despotic govempiertfs^ under pe¬ 
culiar systems of retarded civilisation;,but it is a conse- 
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queiice as inr-ulental to the spirit and the genius of thj; 
Cliriseian civilisation of» Europe, as that the day should fol¬ 
low night, and the stars should shine according to their -laws 
and qrder. Why, the very name of the iastitution that 
brings us together illustrates the fact—I can recall, and**.! 
think I see more than one gentleman around Aie who equally 
can recall the hours jp which we wandered amid 

“Fields iliat cool llyssus laves." 

I am sure, at least, thpd my honourable Friend the Member 
for Stockpiort (Mr. Cobden) has a lively recollection of that 
immortal stream, for I remember one of the most effective 
allusions he made to it in one of the most admirable' sjaeeches 
I ey.er listened to. But, notwithstanding that allusion, I 
would still appeal to the poetry of his constitution, and I 
know it abounds in that quality. I am sure that he could 
not have looked withoi\^ amotion on that immortal scene. 
I still can remember that olive-crowned plain, that sunset 
crag, that citadel fane of ineffable beauty !^_^rhat 'was a 
brilliant civilisation developed by a gifttd race more than 
2000 years ago; at a time when the ancestors of the manu¬ 
facturers of Manchester, who now clothe the world, were 
.ihemselves covered^ith skins, and tattooed like the red men 
of the wilderness. But influences more powerful even than 
the awful lapse of time separate‘and distinguish you from 
that race. They were the children of the sun j you live in 
a distant,..a rugged, ahd nortljern clime. They bowed be¬ 
fore different altars, they followed different customs, they 
were modified by different manners. Votaries of the Beau¬ 
tiful, they sought in Art the means of embodying iheir pas¬ 
sionate conceptions; you have devoted your energies to 
Utility j arid by the means of a power almost unknown to 
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Atiqtiiiy, by its miraculotis agencies, you have applied its 
creatitr force to every combination df human circumstances 
that eould produce your objects. Yet, amid the toil and 
twumphs oS your scientific industry, upon you there fomes 
the undefinal^c, the irresistible yearning for intellectual 
refmement-ryou build an edifice consecrated to those beau¬ 
tiful emotions and to those civilising .studies in which they 
excelled, and you impress upon its front a- name tak^i 
from— 

“Where on /Egein .'ilioros a city rose, 

Built nobly, clear the air, and light the soil, 

Ajjicns, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence 1 'j 

What 1 beautiful tribute to immortal genius! Wliat a sublime 
incentive to eternal fame! Then, when the feeling is sc uni¬ 
versal, w'hen it is one which modern civilisation is nurturing 
and developing, who does not feel that it is not only the most 
benevolent, but ^le most politic fcing you can do to avail 
yourselve^of its influence, and to direct in every way the 
formation of'tln^ character upon which intellect must now 
necessarily exercise an irresistible influence? We cannot 
shut our eyes any longer to the immense revolution which 
has taken place. Knowledge is no longer a lonely erculite 
that offers an occasional and oaptivating hospitality to some 
wandering pilgrim; knbwle(|ge is now found in the market¬ 
place, a citizen and a leaders-of citizens. The spirit has 
touched the multitude; it has impre,g>iated the mass— 

j “-Totumque infusa per artus, 

Mens agitat molcm, et magno se corpore miscct.''* 

* ViRG. EEih vi. 726, 727 :— 

I bis active mind, infused through all the^space, 

Unite.s and mingles with the mighty mass. ^ - 

Drydtris Translaiiou^ 
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I would say one word now to those for whom this instit/- 
tion is not entirely but principally formed. I would -address 
myself to the youth on whom the hopes of all societies repose 
and depend. I doubt not that they feel conscious of ^he 
position which they occupy—a position which, under all efr- 
jcumstances, at all periods, and in every clime and country, is 
one replete with duty The youth of a nation are the trustees 
of posterhy; but the youth I address have duties peculiar to 
the position which they occupy. They are the rising 
generation of a society unprecedented in the history of the 
world; tot is at once powerful anu new. In other parts of 
the kingckmi the remains of amancient civilisation are pre¬ 
pared to guide, to cultivate, to influence the rising mind; 
but diey are born in a miraculous creation of novel powers, 
andbt is rather a providential instinct that has developed 
the necessary means of maintaining the ordej: of your new 
civilisation, than the matured foresight of man. This is their 
inheritance. They will he called on to. perform duties— 
great duties. I, for one, wish for their sakes and for ths sake 
of our country, that they may be performed greatly. I give 
to them that counsel which I have ever given to youth, and 
which I believe to be the wisest and the best—I tell them 
to aspire. I believe that the man who does not look up will 
look down; and thdt the spiist that does not dare to soar is 
destined perhaps to grovel. Every individual is entitled to 
aspire to that position whichf-he believes his faculties qualify 
him to occupy. I know there are some who look with what 
I believe to be a short-sighted timidity and false prudence 
upon such views. They are apt to teli us—“Beware of 
filling the youthful mind with an impetuous tumult af turbu- 
lent fandes; teach him, rather, to be content with his position 
—do not indUce'him to,fancy that he is that which he is not, 
or to aspire to that-which he cannot achieve.” In my mind, 
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«^se aie superficial delusions. He who enters the world 
fm^s biilevel. It is the solitary being, the isolated inditidual 
alone, in his solitude, jvho may be apt to miscalculate his 
powers, anc^ mtsunderstand his character. But action tgaches 
hhn the truth, even S' it be a stern one. Association offers 
him the best criticism m the world, and I will venture to say 
that if h^belong to the Athenajum, tl^ugh when he enters 
it he may think himself a genius, if ivature has«not^iven hijji 
a creative and passionate soul, before a week has elapsed he 
will become a very sober-minded individual. I wish to damp 
no youthful ardour. I cih conceive what ofiportijpities such 
an institution gs this would* have afforded to the suggestive 
mind of %xouthful Arkwright. I can conceive whgt a nursing- 
mother*such an institution must have been to the brooding 
genius pf your illustrious and venerated Dalton. It iS the 
asylum of the pelf-formed; it is the counsellor of those who 
want counsel, but it is not a guide that will mislead, and it is 
the last place that.will fill the miny of man with false ideas 
and false ci^ceptions. He reads a newspaper, and his conceit 
oozes out aftef reading a leading article. He refers to the 
library, and the calm wisdom of centuries and sages moderates 
the rash impulse of juvenescence. He finds new truths in 
the lecture-room, and he goes honm with a conviction t^at 
he is not so learned as he imagined. Ift the discussion of a 
great question with his e^ials in station, periiaps he finds he 
has his superiors in intellect. 'iBliese are the means by which 
the midd of man is brought to a healiljy state, by which that, 
self-knowledge that always hifs been lauded by sages may be 
most securely attained. It is a rule of universal virtue, and 
from the^enate to the counting-house will be found of uni¬ 
versal application. Then, to the youth of Manchester, repre¬ 
senting the civic youth of this gret^ county and^this great * 
district, I pow appeal. Let it never be said again that the 
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fortunes of ttis institution were in danger. Let them tahe 
advasjitage qf this hour of prosperity calmly to 'examine and 
deeply to comprehend the character of that institution in 
which their best interests are involved, and which for them 
may afford a relaxation which brings" no pang, and'yields 
information which may bear them to fortune'.' It is to them 
I appeal with confidence, because I feel I am pleading their 
9ause—tyith confidence, because in them I repose my hopes. 
When nations fall, it is because a degenerate race intervenes 
between the class that created and the class that is doomed. 
Let them then remember what has been done for them. 
The leaders of their community have not been remiss in 
regard to their interests. Let therd remember, that when 
the inheritance devolves upon them, they are not'vonly to 
enjoy but to improve. They will some day succeed to the 
high places of this great community; let them recollect those 
who lighted the way for them; and when they have wealth, 
when they have authority, when they have power, let it not 
be .said that they were deficient in public virtue and public 
s])irit. When the torch is delivered to tljemj let them also 
light the path of human progress to educated man. 
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VOTE Of THANKS T (5 THE ALLIED FORCES. 

H 0 TJS *15 of commons, DECEMBER 15’, 1854! 

• » 

there liave been occasions in the history of this 
country when votes similar to these have been pro¬ 
posed to the House, whcji jMembers have entered 
into criticisms on the conduct of commanders and the policy 
of Minister^ but, I am sure, hoivever much we may venerate 
Parliamentary jjJVewedents, that the House must have sym¬ 
pathized with the noble Lord, * when he said that to¬ 
night there would be no difference of opinion upon the n*)- 
tion he was about to submit to our notice^ The noble Lord 1 
has treated the theme which h*e has introduced in a man¬ 
ner so entirely worthy of it? in^rest, that it would be unneces¬ 
sary and unbecoming in me to cTiter into any detail of those 
aoRons which have recently cpmmanflCd the admiration of 
the world. But I feel I am expressing the opinion of all 
present, when I sa/ that this is no common war, that will 
some day die covered with the mere dust of history. I feel 
that this is a war which will rank with those j|reat struggles 
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which produce not only historians, but, in time, evfn po^s, 
to celebrate their lasting achievements; like those famous 
deeds of the Crusades handed down to the wonder and ad¬ 
miration of man—and many of which have been accom¬ 
plished in the memorable region where these great exploits 
, are occurring. If I may be permitted for a moment to al¬ 
lude to what seems.to be a characteristic featura; there is a 
«ingular«completeness..in this the first campaign of the allied 
armies which has scarcely attracted observation. The cam¬ 
paign opens by the allied troops taking by storm one of the 
most difficult positions in the worH—an almost impregnable 
positioif; and it concludes, viiS-ually, two months afterwards, 
by the saifre forces defending a similar position from a simi 
lar attack by an immense host. Thus we see, boih' in as¬ 
sault and defence, the same troops exhibiting the same 
admirable and unequalled qualities. Between these two 
almost epic events, I ought not to forget that tiiere is a bril¬ 
liant episode—that figli|[: of Balaklava—that was a feat of chi¬ 
valry, fiery with consummate courage, and bright witli flash¬ 
ing valour; and though I cannot presum6;.with" the authority 
of 'the noble Lord, to single out the names of great com- 
qianders for the applause of the House of Commons, I calT 
not forget, I cannot refrain from calling to your recollection, 
that the two commanders ai that memorable occasion lately 
sat among us dn these benches, and that they, I am sure, wiH 
peculiarly value the sympaithy of the colleagues whom they 
have quifted. Sir, th« noble Lord has very properly said that 
it is not for the House to crificize the tactics and strategy of 
campaigns; but it is open to us to draw some moral conclu¬ 
sions from the great events which are passing .around us, 
and we may at least draw this from the -war which has 
broken auf. I think„ what has occurred has shown that the 
arts of peace pradtised by a free'people are not enervating. 1 
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thei deeds to which the noble Lord has ij;ferred, both 
among tha commanders and comraorf soldiers,, ^ave shown 
that education has not .a tendency to diminish, but to re¬ 
fine, and raije, "the standard of the martial character. In 
these w’e may proudly recognise the might and prowess of a 
free and ancijnt people, led by their natural and traditionary 
chiefs. These are all circumstances afld conditions which 
are favourable to our confidence in the progress of civiliz:^ 
tion, and flattering, I hope, to the consciousness of every 
Englishman. ^ 

There is one point upoti which I could have w^hed that 
the^ noble Lord,had alijo tohched—I know there •were so 
many subjects tliat he could not avoid touching t^at 1 share 
the admTration of the House at the completeness with which 
he-seemsd to have mastered all his themes; but when "the 
noble Lord recalled to our recollection the deeds of admir- 
able valour and of heroic conduct which have been achieved 
upon the heights o£ Alma, of Balaljfava, and of Inkermann, 
I could hatje wished that he had also publicly recognized 
that the deeds “hWieroism in this campaign had not been 
merely confined to the field of battle. We ought to reiwem- 
ber the precious lives given to the pestilence of Varna and 
to the inhospitable shores of the Blijck Sea; these men, in 
my opinion, were animated bj»as heroft a spirit as those* 
'who have yielded up tlidlr li^^es amid the flash of artillery 
and the triumphant sound of tftimpets. No, Sir, language 
caopot 5 o justice to the endurance of •our troops under the 
extreme and terrible privations which circumstances have 
obliged them to endure. The high spirit of an English gen¬ 
tleman might have sustained him under circumstances which 
he could not liave anticipated to encounter;*but the same 
proud patience has been found am(4ng th^ ratiki and file. 
And it is these moral qualities that have C(Jntributed as much 

21—2 
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as others apparently more brilliant to those great yictor^s 
■whidii we a»e now ackftowledging. 

Sir, tlie noble Lord has taken a vjise arid gracious .ppurse 
in combining with the thanks which he is' about to rno- 
pose to the British army and navy the thanko also 'of the 
House of Commons to the army of our allies. Sir, that 
alliance which has-now for some time prevaileitl between 
she two great countries of France and Britain has in peace 
been productive of advantage, but it is the test to wliich it 
has been put by recent circumstances that, in my opinion, 
will teniT-more than any other eSuse to confirm and con¬ 
solidate’that intimate union. That alliance. Sir, is one that 
does not depend upon dynasties or diplomacy.. * It is one= 
which has been sanctioned by names to which we"all look 
up with respect or with feelings even of a higher cjiaracter. 
The alliance between France and England vas inaugurated 
by the imperial mind of^Elizabeth, and sanctioned by the 
profound sagacity of Cr\jmwell; it exists,now not more from 
feelings of mutual interest than from feelings qf mutual re¬ 
spect, and I believe it will be maintained f 5 y a noble spirit 
of Sraulation. 

, Sir, there is still another point upon which, although with 
hesitation, I will advert for a moment. I am distrustful of 
my own ability to Heal bectimingly with a tlieme on w'hich 
the noble Lofd so well toijphc(f; but nevertheless I feel 
that I must refer to it. iVas glad to hear from the noble 
Lord tliat he intends •to propose a vote of condolence w.ith 
the relatives of those who have fallen in this contest. Sir, 
we have already felt, even in this chamber of public assem¬ 
blage, how bitter have been the consequences of this war. 
We . cannot rtirow our eyes over the accustomed benches, 
where w« rSiss^any a- gallant and genial face, without feeling 
our hearts ache, bur spirits sadSeti, and even our eyes mois- 
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VVi. Btft if that be our feeling here when we tniss the long 
companions of our public lives and 'labours, what must be 
the a'nguish and' desokition which now darken so many 
lie^rtlis! hjever, Sir^ has the youthful blood of this ^oun- 
trjT been so ^ro^fusely lavished as it has been in this contest, 
—never has,a greater sacrifice been made, and for ends< 
which mofe fully sanctify the sacrifice. •• But we can hardly 
hope now, in the greenness of the Wound, tli^t efen thest 
reflections can serve as a soyree of solace. Young 
women who have become widows algiost as soon as they 
had become wives—motliers who have lost not»only their 
sons, but the bi^thren of tho*se sous—hcails of famflies who 
liave see* -abruptly close ‘all their hopes of an»heredijtary 
line—th*ese are pangs which even the consciousness of ^uty 
performed, which even the lustre of glory won, cannot easily 
or speedily ^kviate and assuage. But let us indulge at 
least in the hope, in the convictios, that the time will come 
when the proccediegs of this evening may be to such per¬ 
sons a*sour«e of consolation—when sonow for the memory 
of those that arc^lleparted may be mitigated by the recol¬ 
lection that their death is at least associated with imperish¬ 
able deeds, with a noble cause, and with a nation’s g*a- 
titude. 




TIIK aKMY in the cktmea. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, JANUARY 3°^ 1855. 

|FTER the remaj^able admissions which have been 
made in the course of this debate by Members of 
the Government, it is unnecess^n:«for' me to-night 
at tall to indulge in that “slow” process which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer has boca- 
reminded of by an hon. Baronet (Sir E. B. Lytton), and to 
which he so good^liumouredly alluded. Sir, this debate was 
commenced by an hon. and learned Gentleman* to whom we 
always listen with attentios'and respect; and when he sud¬ 
denly ceased from juldressing us, remembering that he was 
an accomplished orator, I' almost at first suiiposed- 'chat 
it was an artifice of rhetoric when he merely moved the 
resolution which he has now. Sir, placed in your hands; for 
if there evor were a resolution upon a gt;eat question of 
national intevest suj)mitted to the House of Commor»' 

* Mr. Roebuck- 
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^lich required no arguments to support it, and no arts 
of '^rato^jr to enforce it and recomn»end it to ^le adoption 
ofT:he House, it -was, in my opinion, the resolution which 

the hon. and Jearned Gentleman submitted to us on Fri- 

• 

day last ; because, bfffore the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had risen, in iJUrsiuance of his notice, to bring that resolu¬ 
tion befoae 5 ur consideration, a noble ^J[.ord, who had been 
but within a few hours the Chief Minister sf tjie Cro^y^ 
in this House, had admitted the case of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman—had madb a public declaration 
which, in my mind, reiMered the st*ep taken b^ the hon. 
and learned Member for Siieffield not only justiiiable, but 
nlKessar;^ inevitable j *an(i it appeared‘to me^impossible, 
after the admission, or rather the declaration, of the fioWe 
l.ord, that any gentleman in this House could have Ibund 
himself ju^ified in opposing the motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

This will bring me to the lasf observations of the Chan- 
cello];of the Exche*quer. The righ! hon. gentleman has taken 
the instance oi.llie inquiry into the Walcheren expedition, 
and has said to my right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole), ‘I You 
have urged upon us what is a false resemblance between the 
present state of affairs and that which existed at the time of 
the investigation into Walchere#; and I \rtll show you points oT 
difference which you caenot contest.” I ewtirely agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman th^hancellor of the Exchequer. 
There <ire points of difference betw^^ the present case and. 
fiTat of the inquiry into Wtilcheren. No Minister of the 
Crown, in the case of the Walcheren expedition, had come 
forward §nd said that the state of affairs in his mind de¬ 
manded inquiry—that, with all the advantages of his official 
position and of his accumulated Parliamentaiy experience, 
there was in that state gf nffairs something inexplicable to 
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lim. In the,case of Walcheren, instead of the First Min’iSv 
er of the Crown in this House making suclr admissi'.ms, 
70U Had him urging the inexpediency erf the course, and 
elling us that information was not required in many par- 
dculars, and that in others it was inexpedient to give^it. 
4 fter all the arguments of the Chancellor, of* the Exchequer 
ipon this parallel between the present circuihstances and 
Ihose which attended the inquiry into Walcheren, let us for 
a moment remember what are the circumstances which we 
have to consider, and let ils take that broad and common 
sense view of them which the people of this country have 
or sometime adopted. • 

You do not deny that a great axra^ has perishecj in a efi's- 
:antTcountry to which it has been sent. The Chanctlior of 
he ^Ixche’quer says that the amount of our loss has been 
nisrepresented and exaggerated. He says that it was an 
xrmy of 54,000 men, or 56,000 men, and thkt there afe 
50,000 still bearing arms,"and that only 24,000, or 26,000, 
therefore have perished.' Is not that then, I ask, a subject 
TOrthy of inquiry? But the Chancellor pf-the Exchequer 
It the same time dilates upon the contradictory accounts 
which exist upon the subject. Well, then, is there not somg 
ground for inquiry, when it is a question whether 20,000 
t>r 30,000 British tsoops hav.e disappeared; when the First 
Minister of the.Crown in this House tells us, with the ad¬ 
vantage of his official expe*i€nce, that the causes of that 
loss are inexplicable tp.him, and when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer tells us that the greatest misconceptions and rnis- 
representations exist upon the subject ?. I ask you, is not 
that a fair ground for inquiry into a subject so interesting to 
the people of ];his country ? But, says the Chancellor of the 
Exchequej, .^till harping upon the instance of Walcheren, 
would you justify yourselves »ia the present case by 
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4^ving recourse to mean's and measures wlncji in that in- 
stwttce ifiight have been justified because the transactions to 
wliich they referred were concluded ? 13ut the Chancellor 
•ot the Exchequer has misconceived, or has for a moment 
foi^otten, tH^ nature t>f the motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for SheflBgld. The motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentlemas is? not to inquire into the conduct of the war; it 
is not a motion which requires us to call befqjre qs French 
and English witnesses, the authorities of rival armies, persons 
connected with different countries, and owning a different 
allegiance. 

The motion of the hon. andleamed Gentleman is tp inquire 
iirio the condition of th6 arjiiy before Sebastopol, and whether 
that coe^ition has been occasioned by the mafadministra- 
tion of the Government departments connected witli»the 
army. Nov^ Sir, that is a simple issue; but I doubt whether 
it is an issue wliich can be raised and investigated at the con- 
cliision of the war. Suppose that the present war were to 
last as long as the late war, could ^ou at the end of twenty 
years pretSnd to inquire into the condition of the army 
“ now ” before S^astopol ? It might be a legitimate cqursc 
to postpone to the conclusion of the struggle the discussion 
of the principles and policy upon which it had been con¬ 
ducted ; but the present question afipeys to me to be of* 
an instant and urgent character, and which, jf ever inquired 
into, can only be inquired inU^t this moment. Then the 
rig'nt hqp. Gentleman dwells upon the inevitable character 
of*an investigation of this kind by I^arliament into the ad¬ 
ministration of those in office, and he says that it is a 
mockery whether before a select Committee, or before a 
Committ^ of the whole House—the investigation is a 
■ mockery, because, he says, that cariying thq rngtion for in¬ 
quiry is clearly a censure^ upon the Covefnment. But that 
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was not the^ bpinion of Sir S. Romilly in the debq^p 
upoa the Walcheren «expedition. I quote a nahie,' iSir, 
still ^remembered and respected ^ by the Whig party. 
Sir S. Romilly, meeting an objection of this kind, s.aid, 

“ If you lay down that doctrine, you ‘taay as well lay dtwn 
the doctrine that a man is condemned .because he is put 
upon his trial.” ^ ‘ c 

Well, l^ir, we have now before us the motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield, to w'hich there appear to 
be, so far as I can collect the course of the debate, tliree 
main objections. The first objection is that of my hon. 
friend the Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) that it 
is a censure upon the Commander of thS Forces in the 
Crimea. Now, Sir, if I thought that by any inge:.uSty the 
language of the motion could be construed into a censure 
upon the conduct of Lord Raglan, or of any gpneral officer 
in the Crimea, I should be the last man who would vote for 
it, or who would in any‘way sanction it; but I cannot, I 
confess, in any way appl^ to it such an interpretation : and I 
declare, if I had written the motion myself .'“uterfaining those 
feelings towards Lord Raglan to which I have referred, that 
I could not have devised language which I should have 
imagined would be less likely to be supposed to convey the 
slightest imputation' against, the noble Lord. The motion 
refers to the condition of the armj^ to its physical condition. 
in that country. It wishes t'^ '^nquire how far that condition, 
which we so much d,eplore, and which we believe to be so 
calamitous, has been occasiorted by the conduct of any'de¬ 
partment of the Government. How, therefore, can such an 
interpretation be placed upon it ? Nor do I believe that it 
is one which pan, for a moment, be entertained. 

The SQcand .objection to this motion is that it is of an' 
unconstitutional and inconvenient, character. That I have 
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already sufficiently touciied upon in adverting to the instance 
oMValcljerfen, which the Chancellc*- of the Exchequer has 
introduced to our notice to-night. I confess I do not think 
that any inconvenience would occur from any Committee of 
the House^f Comrflons visiting the heights of Sebastopol. 
We have to 'fconsider whether there shall be an inquiry 
into a specific subject—the condition of the army. Suc^ 
an inquiry I believe to be perfectly constitiitional, and, in 
my mind, it would not be inconvenient. 

But then. Sir, comes the third’and main objection to the 
motion of the hon. an(* learned Melnber for Sheffield, and 
that is that it conveys, as tke Chancellor of the* Exchequer 
shys, a ^cnsu*e upon flic,Government, or, as a colleague of 
his wllo preceded him stated, it implies a want of confidence 
ip the Administration. Now, Sir, let us* endeavour 
to unSerstand what is meant by the want of confidence 
•winch this*motion is said to carry. I think ive have a right 
to ask from the Government, wHo are resisting tlie motion, 
on tbe ground that it implies a wflnt of confidence—I think 
we have a rig!jt.to ask them this question—In what Govern- ^ 
ment does it imply a want of confidence? Does it .imply 
a want of confidence in the Administration which existed 
forty-eight hours ago ? But the noble Lord, late the first 
Minister of the Crown in thi 5 Ho*use,^as quitted that Go 
vernment; and he has quitted it with a happy description of 
the feelings that prevailed tmong its members, and ot the 
cordiality which animated their councils. I do not thinly 
fliercfore, that the Governnfent will resist this motion on the 
ground that it is a want of confidence in the Cabinet as it ex-, 
isted wijh the noble Lord tlie Member for the City of Lon¬ 
don as a Member of it. Well, then, is it a declaration of want 
of confidence in the Cabinet as it now exjsts^ But we are 
told almost from the Tijeasury benc& thaj whatever may be the 
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effect of thi? motion—^whether the Government win 6i 
whether they lose—thcTevent is to be followed by the abdi¬ 
cation of all self confidence on their owri part. Do they 
then object to our voting a want of confidence in an Ad¬ 
ministration which tells us that the 'moment it is over, 
whatever may be the result of the motion)' they will con¬ 
sider themselves as no longer worthy the confidence of 
Parliament? AVell, then, is the objection to this motion 
that it implies a want of confidence in the Government that 
is to be ? That is a question we have a right to ask. Hard 
has been Che fate of the House ofXommons of late years. 
It has often been called upon to vote confidence in men 
with whose principles it was unacquainted, but it never has 
yet been called upon to vote confidence when it 6id not 
know either the principles or the men. Well, then, when 
we are asked to pass a vote of confidence in the Govern¬ 
ment, or to convey censure, the right hon. Gentlemen op¬ 
posite who have addressed us, I have always argued this 
case as if the present motion was an attack upon an indivi* 
dual Member of the Cabinet. The whole'b^' this case has 
been-argued by the Government as if this were a personal 
attack upon the Minister of Wan 

Now, Sir, for my part I beg to disclaim, in language as 
clear as I can expreiS>% my meaning in, that I entirely protest 
against that Pal’iiamentary conducf which signals out one 
member of a Cabinet, and, oft’the pretence of criticizing the 
administration of his department, visits him with a censu^'e 
from which the other members of the Cabinet, his colleagues, 
are to be exempt. I have had occasion in other instances to 
maintain these opinions, and I have ever acted upon chem. I 
have been asked myself—it was not an appeal made to me 
in confidence, and therefore, though I will mention no nameS) 
i think I am not dfting wrong in speaking of it here—I have 
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|l#een asked, ot course by members of the? garty opfjosite, 
wlicther I could support a vote of ct^isure upon the Dsike of 
Newcastle? There must be many who now hear me who 
•must be cognieant of the truth of what I am stating. ^ This, 

I Ublieve, w^s sometiftie before the period to which the right 
hon. Gentlemab has referred as the first inauspicious day 
when he laeard the administration of tjie War Dei)artment 
was in disfavour. I say, then, I, have bqen /asked bj 
hon. Gentlemen upon the other side of the House 
whether I would support a vote of censure upon the 
Duke of Newcastle, aftd have been assured that such 
a motion, if proposed, w»uld be sure to be jvissed by 
a**decisive majority. *But I said, as I say now, that I 
neve? wifl,’directly or indirectly, be a party to any mbtion 
in this House the object of which is to select oiie meftiber 
of the tabinet and make him the scapegoat of a policy, for 
which the wliole of his colleagues are equally responsible. 

Now, Sir, it is the fashion, in order to make this manage¬ 
ment of the case palatable for thos*e who are opposed to the 
Duke of NewC25d6—it is the fashion to say, that this is a 
vote against the maladministration of his office. Well, it is 
not for me to defend the Duke of Newcastle. We have had 
the character of the Duke of Newcastle painted by his col¬ 
leagues, and I have no doubt tjjeir expressions are still fresh' 
in the ear and memory af the House. I do not subscribe 
to their justice. I only refer* to them as coming from an 
authentic quarter, and which therefeyg must be supposed to ■ 
dfaw a character which at least deserves attention. It is 
not merely the colleague who has quitted him who gives us 
an interpretation of his official shortcoming, but his yet re¬ 
maining colleagues bear equal testimony in an elaborate 
manner, that the Duke is alike deficient in energy and in 
experience. Well, Sir, h is not for me to dispute the judg¬ 
ment of a Minister made by his own colleagues; but, so far 
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am I from wishing to argue this case, or to conduct this 
debate in any unfair spirit to the Duke of Newcastk, that I 
am bound to say that, tlioii'Ji I cannot but ascribe to the 
maladministration of the affairs of his office many of those 
disasters the existence of which no one can deny and tew 
r.an palliate—although I cannot but do this, yet I am bound 
to say, I am not at all certain that there was one other mem. 
ber of the Cabinet who., placed in the same situation, would 
not have carried on affairs equally unsatisfactorily. 

If we come to the administration of offices, so far as the 
conduct of the war is concerned, the Duke of Newcastle is 
not the only Minister who, in the administration of his office, 
is in my mind entitled to the notice of Parliament., There 
is another Secretary of State, who, from the nature" of his 
office, is much concerned in the administration of affairs with 
regard to the conduct of the war. It is the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State opposite (Lord Palmerston), whose energy 
and experience, we are. told, are our oply compensation 
for the disasters we have experienced, and the ^calamities 
which the Duke of Newcastle has brought about. Vhe noble 
Lord, having the militia entirely under his superintendence, 
exercises, of course, considerable influence over the conduce 
of the war. Now, what has been the administration of his 
office ? What has be done ?. On the 6 th of last February 
the noble Lord' gave notice to thL House that he should 
ask leave to bring in bilk for the establishment of the 
“Irish and Scotch militia. •• There was not- the slightest 
resistance offered to measures so wise, so important, so 
urgent. Wdl, February passed, and the bills were not 
introduced, though unopposed. They were not intro¬ 
duced by a Cabinet w’hich must at that moment have 
known that >war) if not inevitable, was at least impending. 
February passed. March arrived. < On the 28 th. of March 
war was declared. One would have supposed that Ministers 
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^ho had declJrdd war, \^o must have knowh that a militia 
was.the bnl)rsure basis of a reserve 4n this country, wuld 
ndTfor a moment-longer have delayed the introductiSn of 
iliese important bills respecting the Scotch and Irish militia. 
Bul^these biSs, promised in February, promised in March— 
on the 28 th of which month, as I said, war was declared— 
April pas^dy and these bills were not introduced. May' 
passed away; June passed, and tliese "Bills w§re ^ot intro¬ 
duced; but not till after Midsummer did the noble Lord 
the Home Secretary, who, we are*told, is the only man who 
can conduct the war, intioduce these* two bills for the es¬ 
tablishment of the Scotch and Irish militia. conse- 

C 2 tf«nce was, wef were af^waj;; the regiments of the line were ‘ 
taken fr^iS"Ireland, the English militia was sent to garrfson 
Ireland, and this country was left quite undefended, while, 
at’the same, time, the means of supplying our resources 
were jiroportt^ately diminished. 

I- should like to know, if the Duke of Newcastle had done 
this, whether his colleagues would rfot have been pretty sure 
to have bla^ione^^t forth in his catalogue of misadventures 
and maladministration ? It happens, however, to be ii\ the 
department of another Secretary of State, who, in the admini¬ 
stration of his office, is such a paragon of Ministerial adrdit- 
ness and ability that we are told^he fs thf only mail who can* 
make up for the laches bfjiis colleagues. Sir, I say this with 
sincerity, and, I believe, in a ssjrit of constitutional justice. 
I will net doubt that the Duke of Newcastle was placed in 
an‘office which he was not equal to,* for all his colleagues, 
with the exception of one right hon. Gentleman, have assured 
the House in the most elaborate manner that that was the case. 

But, Sir, I say the Duke of Newcastle has done nothing 
^or which his colleagues in the first place arg nqt as respon¬ 
sible as himself. He w^s placed in* a i^pw office, with the 
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most laborious duties, and at a period of such crisis and difh- 
cult)^ it peculiarly became the colleagues of the Duke of 
Newcastle, who must have been well aware of what he was 
doin^, to have sustained him with their coimsel and their 
sympathy; least of all did it become them, whe.i he was in¬ 
volved in a difficult position, as he is at present, to have 
quitted him; or, if ^hey remained with him, to haye risen in 
the House of Commons in order to decry his abilities and 
denounce his administration. 

I have no personal or political relations with the Duke of 
Newcastle. 1 need not remind ^ffie house that there are 
many reasons why that is not z very popular name on this 
side of the House. The Duke of Newcastle, as a politician, 
was trained and bred on the Conservative benches; he owed 
his introduction to, and his success in, public life to this 
party; and, in our opinion, he conducted hiraselt to this 
party, at a particular moment, with an acerbity of feeling and 
an ambiguity of conduct whiclj, in his present forlorn con¬ 
dition, we can well afford to forget. But, Sir, I protest against 
the convenient method which now is brougl,\t into a habit of 
placing all these disasters upon either the maladministration 
of an individual or the ill-working of a system. Whatev'^r 
may be the faults of that system, when worked by able men, 
it has accomplishfd great things. I shall not enter into 
that branch of fhe question at this^liour of the night, because 
I believe that the calamities which we all deplore have not 
been brought about^only, or even principally, by/aults of 
administration, but rafirer by an erroneous policy, for which 
certainly the Cabinet must have been responsible, and not 
a solitary Minister. I think the designs of the Cabinet were 
hastily conceived. I think they attempted to accomplish 
them wiljh .madequate means. I think that they were in 
sufficiently adviseii of the nature qf the enterprise in which 
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.^bey hid'emBarked; an^ that they showed throughout the 
whole Apception and management of their scheme aiwant 
dlToresight, of firmness, of depth, of energy, and of all those 
^■esources which became a Ministry who had embarked,in an 
cnftrprise df such vakt importance. 

Why, Sir, thff right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Ras been this very eveningjeferring to the Wel¬ 
ch eren Expedition. I remember tl^ose debates, *nd I am 
sure the noble Lord tlie Secretary of State opposite (I.ord 
Palmerston) must also remember them. I am only a reader 
of those debates, but he .Vas a listener. I remeniber it was 
pointed out by very able Members of this House tthat the 
Government of that day were so ignorant that they had en- 
deavdused by a coup-de-main to take one of the strorigest 
fortresses in Europe, and were surprised to find, when about 
to accomplish that project, that the fortress was defended 
more strongl^han they had been led to believe. Substitute, 
Sir,* Sebastopol for Antwerp, and you have the history of the 
present expedition. But it was held to be a great misde¬ 
meanour on tha^)art of that Ministry to have undertaken a 
scheme which involved the siege of so strong a fortress with¬ 
out having previously obtained ample and accurate informa¬ 
tion as to its defences. Why, we no\^ hear from the Ministers 
themselves that they were surprised at tie resistance which 
had been experienced there, and the strength of the place 
before which our army under tlkir directions have sat down. 
And then we are told the ill-administmtion of an individual 
Minister easily accounts for* the disastrous consequences 
which must necessarily result from such a gross want of 
statesmanlike sagacity. The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
the other night defended himself on account of his conduct 
■during an autumnal tour. But it is nqjt so m»ch of autumnal 
tours that rye complain aa of winter campaigns. 

22 
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The Secretary of State for the Cf lonies te-rjghtj and thei 
Secretary at War the Ojther night, taunted us wi^h our tjmfd 
opposition to the Government. The Secretary of State’f'^r 
the Colonics, when he acceded to office some months ago, 
made'his first appearance in that capacity by taunting us ffir 
not bringing forward a vote of want of copfidijnee in the 
•Government. He has returned to-night to his suggestion of 
that political remedy^ I think we have had quite enough of 
these taufits from the right hon. Secretary. I am not ashamed 
to say we have exhibited q timid opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment. That lias not. been because we were afraid of the 
Government, or the consequences of our opposition if we 
undertook it; but .because we were timid on account of tire 
unp^jalleled disasters which we found accumulating oyer the 
country. ,We did so because the country was involved in 
war, and, wliatevcr might.be our opinion as to the impolicy 
whicli occasioned that war, we felt it our duty'cordially tq 
siqiport the existing Government in carrying on the war with 
vigour and efficiency, ^nd if we now' offer no longer a 
“ timid opposition,” it is because we find that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the support we gave them—^notwiths'randing the fact 
that'there has been no vote, either of money or of men, which 
wo have not cordially supported—^notwithstanding the fact 
4hat during all this agitating period there has been only one 
measure connected with the'war which the Opposition has 
resisted, and that was a meas.ure universally condemned by 
the country—notwithstanding the Parliament and the country 
alike have upheld thefii^ have pjaced in their hands unlimited 
means, and have offered at no time a criticism on their acts, 
the Ministry have so mismanaged affairs that they have 
broken up from their own incapacity, and have placed 
the army of England in its perilous and calamitous con¬ 
dition. 



The^ghtjign. 'Gentleman the Chancello^of the Exchequer 
’commenced his speech by dilating on the terms of perfect 
j;dhfidence which have prevailed from the first an^ng ^11 
the’ members of the* Coalition Government. The House 
Ijgtened T^ith* tender surprise to the revelations of the right 
Ron.* Gentleman, and, with that admirable consistency of 
which the ^Chancellor of the Exchequer is so consummates 
master,"he concluded his description^f this affectionate ana 
perfect confidence existing between all thesft gentlemen by 
assuring the House that neither he nor his colleagues were 
aware twenty-four hours before it \yas known to the public 
of the important seces^on of the noble Lord tRe leader ot 
,the House gf Comgions.* Notwithstanding thi« unbroken 
confidence, it seems th;tt some of the Cabinet had to walk 
down to this House and, from their accustomed^ places, hear 
•for the first time that their leader had quitted his post.* The 
most impb^nt speech made during this debate, which it is 
impossible to pass over unnoticed, was the speech of the 
noble Lord theJate President qjT the Council, in which he 
explained to the House the reasons which had induced him 
to quit office. 'Si listened to that speech with a feeling shared, • 
I am sure, by the vast majority of the House. I listened to 
that speech with amazement. It seemed to me was 
listening to a page from the Met^oirs of Buhb Doddington. 
Such an all-unconscious admission of profligate intrigue is 
not to be matched in that record which Commemorates the 
doings of another Duke of'Newcastle, who was a Minister 
of Eftgland when the House o£ •Commons was led by 
Sir Thomas Robinson, and when the Opposition was actu¬ 
ally carried on by the Paymaster of the Forces and the 
Secretaiy at War. 

We are ‘perpetually told that it is ou? blessed lot to 
live in an age of progress, and, yet wb Hhve this con- 
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fession in our purer days of a new morality tliat the 
n^.ble.Xord the late President of the Council ,goes\ to 
the Prime Minister, and tells him that, in consequence 
of, I will not say his “ antiquated imbecility,” as the noble 
I.ord djrposite (Palmerston) might, but in consequence of 
his incajiability and incompetence, in consequence of not 
^reing “the active spirit of the whole machine,”,he (the 
Lord President) proposes that one Secretary of State 
should be dismissed, and another colleague, the riglit hon. 
Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. Sidney Herbert) should 
be superseded altogether, and his office suppressed. But 
that is not" all. We all remember the combination by 
'"hich Mr."^Canning and Lord Wellesley conspired success-' 
fully to eject'Lord Castlereagh from the Cabinet,* air i the 
recollection of those deeds is still a stain upon the memory 
of Mr. Canning. But there was this in the las| instance 
which exceeds the conduct of the Cabinet which con¬ 
ducted the affair of the Walcheren expedition, there was 
this difference—the colleague for whose behest and bepefit 
the conspiracy was intended, was not at,,Jeast'selected 
as the authority to rebuke with Spartan severity, with 
more than Lacedemonian rigour, the illustrious conspirator 
who had sacrificed himself in his disinterestedness of friend¬ 
ship. 

The noble Loiji the Secretary of State (Lord Palmer¬ 
ston) performed his part in a, feeling manner. The noble 
Lord was sincerely shocked at the conduct of the Lord 
President of the Council quitting his colleagues without 
due notice. I should have t|pought the memory of the 
noble Lord (Palmerston) might have softened his language 
of rebuke; for, if he could only recall a pgriod some 
twelve months ago, if I recollect aright, the noble Lord 
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Squally as suddenly—at as perplexing a mofiicnt—when the 
jjiieition^f* peace or w'ar hung in llTe balance—quitt®:! lA 
colleagues. Thd only .difference is, that on that occasion 
•the noble LoiTl did not condescend to give us an e}jplana- 
tito 5s canjjid as that offered to the House by the noble 
Lord the Presfdent of the Council. That noble Lord ap¬ 
peared t9 take great credit to himse^ because he has in^ 
creased the area of his party, and hgs always iieea ready to 
receive men of ability w’ho have chosen to enlist under his 
standard, and he seemed to urge* that point as if he were 
vindicating himself froifl attacks upon the existence of a 
coalition Government j but^io one objects to a cojnbination 
Setweer^ public men who have acted m different parties* 
The n'ftblc Lord the Secretary for the Home Departmenll was 
opce a,member of the Tory party; Lord Derby, oit the 
other handi^as a member of Earl Grey’s Administration. 
There is no stain upon the character or honour of public 
men, or inconvepience to the'pujblic service, in states¬ 
men, .honrever they may have ?it one time differed, if 
they feel theuieelves justified in so doing, acting to¬ 
gether in public life. All that the country requires of 
public men when they do so act together is, that they 
should "ulem sentire de republic ^."—that upon all great 
questions they should entertain tlie «ime views, that ift 
subjects of policy, whether foreign or domestic, they should 
be animated by the same convictions and the same sym¬ 
pathies? 

But with regard to the exisiting Government—if it still 
be an existing Government—all have seen that, during 
their career, it does not appear that upon any great 
question whether domestic or external, they have been 
animated by the same spirit anc^ sympathies.. It is to' 
that circiynstance thatt Wfe must attribute the fact that 
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tl\jy have beeri so unsuccessful in carrying their measures; 
or prOTecuting their policy. What has been the thebry 
that seems to have kept together ‘the various elements 
of the'Cabinet ? The balance of po^er in the Cabinet 
is the theory which both sides have attempted to sujj- 
port. That this is so, appears from their* own., admission. 
The late Lord Presidont is breaking up the Cabinet,‘because 
from the filst Ife anticipated injurious consequences in the 
conduct of the war from the want of experience and energy 
of the Duke of Newca,stle, and yet he never objected to 
the office o£ Minister of War being conferred on the Duke 
.of Newcastle, because it gave him the;, means ,of saving the 
balance of iwwer, and introducing ils Secretary for .tke Clolo- 
nies a suppprter of his side. Thus, in the struggle to pre¬ 
serve the balance of power, the noble Lord was victorious., 
but he got bolder, and, not satisfied with his- success, he 
invaded the principalities, qnd attempted to drive out the 
Minister for AVar also. Tjrat expedition has, however, been 
no more successful than was that of the Russians some 
few months since, and what are the consequtlices ? 

AVe are called on to decide upon the motion of the 
hon,,and learned Member for Sheffield, which Her Majesty’s* 
Ministers tell us they consider a vote of want of confi¬ 
dence. AA^ell, Sir, that motion is before the House, and 
we must vote u^on it. The vote*’ which I shall give is 
one which, I believe, will be the vote of the majority 
‘of the House.' Perso'.mlly, I care nothing for the 'conse¬ 
quences, but I feel called upon to decide on an issue 
which ministers have interpreted into a question of appro¬ 
bation or confidence. I care not by what name it is 
called, and I 'must decide according to the' opinions I 
entertain. • Sir, 'I have no confidence whatever in the 
existing Government. I told th6m a year ago, when 
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taunted'for 'not asking the House of Gcftipions to ratify 
Jhat opinion of mine, that as tiTey had no conliderfte 
in each other,‘a vote of want of confidence froin this 
side of the House was surplusage. I ask the House of 
Commons* to deciSe if twelve months have not proved 
that I was flgbt in that assumption, although its accu¬ 
racy w9s then questioned. 'What confidence has tlf? 
noble Lord the la e I’residcnt ^o^ the toiiijcil in the 
Minister for'War? What confidence have this variety of 
Ministers in each otlier’s counsels? They stand before us 
confessedly as men wh« have not that union of feelings and 
of sympathy necessary to tnable them successTqjly to con- 
*?luct pi^yic affairs. 

- -fm; late President of the Council, in scattering* some 
.compliments among the colleagues he was quitting, ctlated 
upon the fiitJtience and ability with which the Secretary of 
"State for Foreign Affairs had conducted the duties of his 
department. am not here*to.question those valuable 
qualities, or that patience, but ? say that all the patience 
and all the ability with which the Earl of Clarendon may, 
have administered, are comirletely lost by scenes lil^e this, 
and when the Ministers of this country have themselves 
revealed their weakness to Foreign Courts, all the tflrility 
and patience of that state^nan caii^iot make up for t4ie 
weakness which is i.nown to prevail in the councils of 
England. At all times such a circumstance must be inju- 
riousj but at the present moment ^ may be more than inj^- 
*rious. Two years ago England was the leading Power in 
Europe, but is there any maiT in this House who can pre¬ 
tend thjit she holds that position now ? If this be the case 
—if we are called upon to decide whether the House of 
Commons has confidence in the Ministry^ w|jcn the debate 
is cominenced by the^esession of thejnost eminent Mem- 
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bcr of the Goy:emment—^when affairs are fc a calliinitous 
st 3 ,Je,,^nd whSn we are told by the late Lord President 
tKat the conduct of the war is intrusted to a Minister whtr 
he thinks is unequal to the task—I ask the CQuntry—I ask 
this House—I ask the Ministers themselves, whether.th^ 
can complain that a Member of the Opposition Should give 
W.s vote according to the belief which he ehtertains^that the 
affairs of the country T-re intrusted to a deplorable Adminis¬ 
tration ? 
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CHANCE OF MINISTRY. 


‘I^OUgE O^i' COMMONS, FEBRUARY 24, 1855; 

j|IR, I am quite sure that the noble Lord ^Viscwint 
*Palraerston) is correct in anticipating that any ex¬ 
isting'"* Government will receive, at the present 
emergency, a liberal and candid Aip^ort from this House; 
but it would have been satisfactory to the House—this 
being the Conclusion of the week—if the noble Lord could 
have found it convenient to assure the House and.,the 
country that a Government was actually in existence. The 
noble I ord omitted in his speech to answer the arguments 
of the right hon. Baronet the Jate *Fir^ Lord of the Ad-‘ 
miralty, and the right hqp. Gentleman the iatc Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, against granting this committee, and he 
also majje another omission almost as singular, for he ap¬ 
pears to have forgot that which I thought we were all col¬ 
lected here to-day specially to hear from him, namely, that 
he at least had been successful in forming an Administration. 
If that be ‘the case, as all the House had hoped, I think 
ihere is some want of courtesy in the leader o^tl\p House 
of Commons permitting i^s to adjourn thi^ evening without 
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having that gratifying information made known t'o us 
^untry. Instead of this, the noble Lord says) “ So'feng 
as we possess the confidence of the .House and the cotintry, 
we intend to do our duty to Her Majesty,* and to retain 
our places.” But what we want to know is, whp are^e.” 
^The moment, indeed, is one of great natio'hal peril. The 
emergency is granted by all. We are ready to elttend to a 
Governnrent,'with less reference to party feeling than at any 
other time, a just and generous support. But it does not 
appear to me to be a severe condition to be made by Mem¬ 
bers of Bqrliament that they should at least be acquainted 
with the names of Her Majesty’s Ministers—that they 
should haVjC the satisfaction of knowing who "are the patriots 
whom they are asked to support in the fulfilment Gi' these 
one'rous duties under circumstances so grave and so trying. 

I am bound to say tliat, in listening to the« remarks of 
the noble Lord with regard to his conduct respecting the 
nomination of this important committee, I find them 'not 
satisfactory. I must even say that I find them incoherent. 
I did expect from the noble Lord at least an answer to the 
argninentative speeches of his late right hon. colleagues. 
B^t the noble Lord did not do so. I did expect the noble 
Lord would to-night at Jeast vindicate the policy which now 
seems to be the caVdinal point of his administration. The 
noble Lord opposed this committee when it was first pro¬ 
posed, and when it was supfforted by many hon. Gentlemen 
on his own side of<the House, and by the great'bulk of 
those in Opposition. He opposed it in language the most 
strenuous, and in a spirit the most uncompromising. In con¬ 
sequence of the decision of the House of Commons, the 
Government of which the noble Lord was a member ceased 
to exist.' R is '•unnecessary for me to refer to the circum¬ 
stances which intervened between that vote ^d the day 
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when,thQ noble.Lord received the commission, of Her Ma- 
j^tjTto fortn an Administration, and T[ make only on^ re¬ 
mark upon them, because the noble Lord has fallen into a 
^e^t inaccuracy in his reference to particulars with %hich 
he certainly K)u^t to have been well acquainted—I allude 
to Lord DerJjy’s attempts to form a Government. * Lord 
■Derby never declined, as the noble l^rd has stated, the 
exalted duty which was offered to him becaflse he could 
not form an Administration, but ^he declined it solely be¬ 
cause he could not form a strong Adnjinistration; and. Sir, 
I cannot admit that the noble Lord, especially iii Ithe posi- 
lipji in which Ijp now %ds himself, after ten days’ enperience 
of l»s ai«re felicitous enterprise, has any rig^t to pride 
himself upon his superiority over Lord Derby in that respect. 

•But now let us look to the conduct of the noble I?ord 
with respect^to this Committee—his former opposition to 
it, his present support of it, and his dealings with his col¬ 
leagues with respect to it. The noble Lord, when a mem¬ 
ber df the late Government, strenuously opposed the 
Committee to enquire into the causes which have led to the 
present condition of our army before Sebastopol, and wpon 
principle, too. The noble Lord, since he has been First 
Minister, since he succeeded in fomjing this strong Adminis¬ 
tration, over which, only a week ago<^ast Friday, he de¬ 
livered so' animated anfl fervent an eulogtum—for it was 
only last Friday that he congratulated the country on pos¬ 
sessing* a Ministry distingui^shed alike for administrative 
ability, political sagacity, and sufficient liberalism—the noble 
I.,ord, when he was called upon to form this Administration, 
formed iK-if upon any principle—upon the principle of 
opposing thfe Committee of the House of. Commons to 
enquire into the condition of the ajmy befort Sebastopol. 
In trying 4 o form his "Government, there was, indeed, no 
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Other subject,oij which there required to be any cqmmum- 
between himself and his intended colleagues. The^ 
had aill of them been members of the late Cabinet. The 
noble^Lord has confessed to-night that with regard to his 
foreign policy, which absorbs all other subjects, not the 
slightest difference exists between the Cabinet of which he 
IS the chief, and that of the late Ministry of Lorid Aberdeen. , 
There could be, therefore, only one question upon which a 
frank explanation would naturally take place between the 
noble Lord and his intended colleagues when he was form¬ 
ing his Administration. The rigiit lion. Baronet the late 
First Lord’ of the Admiralty explained, by a cause which 
'we all regret, why there was not .that complete pqnferpnbc 
betw'een himself and the noble Lord which is usuaKundcr 
such circumstances, and we have it from the rigjit hon. 
Member for South Wiltshire, and the right jjon. Member 
for the University of Oxford—and the noble Lord has not 
in any way disputed thejr allegations—that the concession of 
this Committee was the’subject on which they required 
from the noble Lord, for the satisfaction of their minds, a 
clear and complete understanding, and, as I collected from 
the right hon. Gentleman, the noble Lord was of the same 
opihion then as he had previously been in the House of 
Commons, objecting to t\ie Committee upon principle, and 
expressing his determination to resist it. 

Well, what did the noble Lord do even last Friday night ? 
He again announces tq^ the House that he will resist the 
Committee; and on what ground does he found that re¬ 
sistance ? Why on the ground of its not being constitu¬ 
tional—^no paltry ground, no slight ground, but Jthe most 
powerful and, effective objection that could possibly be 
stated. How, Sir, this does seem to me to be very strange ' 
that the noble Lord, the First Minisjer of the Cro\vn, should 
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Miibin thejspaseef one sJiort—“one little’’—Jiveek, be pre- 
^pared. to«Jo that which a week ago h« deemed’ unconsiiiiwJi 
tional And for what reason, I ask ? Simply because he is 
4 pterrained to remain, he says. Minister of the Crown^ as 
no ^hgr person, on hk own showing, could form a strong 
Ministry. P imagine there are many persons who could 
form a Mpiiatry, as strong, at least, as that of the noble 
^.ord. The noble Lord votes against ifie Coipmitfee—^lie 
speaks against it—he absolutely form? his Cabinet on the 
basis of opposing this Committee,* and, before a week has 
passed away, we find the,noble Lord* rising in his place, 
staking the existence of his povemment on can5'ijg that 
Caipmittee, and*not urgwg one single reason in favour pf 
that G^jpftlttee being appointed, or offering th(f slightest 
argument in support of this sudden and extraordinary change 
in his policy. After having listened for hours to arguments 
which I thinlc.ftYe answerable—to precedents with which, I 
think, the noble Lord might have grappled—to a discussion 
which I supposed T;he leader of the 'House of Commons 
would iTave condescended to meet at least in fair debate— 
tlie noble Lord changes all his opinions—the opinions 
which, only a week ago, he himself described as unconstitu¬ 
tional, he accepts—he not only accepts them, but he make* 
them the basis of his Government. ‘An^ this is the man 
whose firmness, consistency, anS energy arg to save the 
T;ountry ! 

And this is the man whose firmness and energy are to 
s.ava the ‘country! I do the rfioble t&rd injuStice. The 
noble Lord did give a reason for granting this Committee. 
•The noble Lord has found out since last Friday,’ that 
there is a strong paWic opinion in the country upon the sub¬ 
ject of appoinfmg this Committee to enquire in^o the con¬ 
dition of thfi, army before Sevastopol, tand iifto the causes 
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that have produced that condition. - He ha? found’^out 
^hat. there ds such an almost irresistible feeding in the 
co^ratry that no Ministry would be justified in opposing 
it. Why, Sir, what a fine observer must the noble Lord 
be of the nation’s disposition—what an acute observer must 
he bf of public opinion—how skilfully must he feel the pulse 
of the public mind, if it is only since last Friday that he has 
arrived at that ccrclusion! The discontent of*the county 
for mohths^ which resulted in the overwhelming majority 
which destroyed a Government, never induced the noble 
Lord to suppose that a Committee like this was a great neces¬ 
sity. Ca’led upon to fulfil the most responsible duties which 
a man ban be called upon to" perform—called upon to^form 
a'Government at a time when One would haveAoy^^ht that 
if a man could feel deeply or think profoundly he would have 
felt and thought deeply and profoundly—tlie noble Lord is 
still unconscious that this Committee of Inquiry is still a 
necessity. The noble Lord is still so ignorant of the public 
mind, and unmindful of that of which all are so conscious, 
that he forms his Government—not in obliviori*, not in 
neglect, not in forgetfulness of that necessity—but absolutely 
in'defiance of it. Administrative ability, of which we once 
heard so much, we know has vanished; but I thought at 
least political sagacity remained. Political sagacity was, I 
supposed, represelited by-the first Minister of the Crown; 
but after the &perience of the noble Lord’s career, and the 
speech we have heard to-night, my hopes of his triumphant 
future are less glowsug than I, at first, hoped it might have 
been. I have made these observations with reference to the 
change of opinion of the noble Lord—I cannot say change 
of argument, for he offered us no reason^^ I have-not changed 
my mind with regard to the necessity of'appointing this 
Commteteo; although I have listened with the . respect whfch 
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they deserve Jo, the speipches of the late colleagues of thtf 
noble Ltfi'd-^speechcs which I certjynly expected .tli ^ 
aobfe Lord would have answered. It has been saw tlm 
Uiis is an unco'nstitutiorial course on the part of the House 
of ^oipmoM. I hardly care to enter into that qusstion, 
because it ms b^en very ably discussed; and I do nqt know 
that I should have'adverted to it to-night, even after listen-, 
ing to the speeches of the right hon.ySentlemen opposite, 
bad it not been for an observation of«he righ! hofl. Gentle¬ 
man the Member for the University oT Oxford. I have not 
come down to-night, Sir,^to enter into any debate upon the 
expedienojhor inexpe^ency of granting this Committee. I 
c*ijie down t<viight by appointment, tq hear thfee state-, 
ment«i^o«T three distingufshed statesmen, and io listgfi, if 
necessary, to the answer, reply, comment, or criticism of the 
noble Ijord the F^it Minister of the Crown upon tiiose 
stsitements. * I certainly think the three right hon. Gentle¬ 
men have taken a constitutional cpurse in making their state¬ 
ments to the lIouK. I am quite sjiie that the House would 
have flit greatly offended if they had not given a frank ex¬ 
position of their views, and I think it was a great mistake of 
the noble Lord when having, more than a year ago, secSded 
from the Government of Lord Aberdeen, he came back, to 
office without a frank explanation»to ffie House of Com¬ 
mons, and I believe I express the very ^neral feeling of the 
House upon this subject. None of us hale come here to 
enter into a discussion whether we should have the Com¬ 
mittee or not. That is a question lyhich has* been settled' 
by an overwhelming majority, and I should like to see the 
Minister who will, directly or indirectly, attempt to rescind 
it. But if is imj>B6sible not to notice some of the remarks 
of the right Ron. Gentlemen who have addrased us, one of 
which isj»«ught to my rgind by rtie obSelVltidns of the 
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right hon. Gejitleman lire Member for tlis -University of 

The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) has taunted 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Midhurst (Mr. Wal¬ 
pole) with appealing to precedents. -The right, hon Cen- 
tlemau found that my right hon. Friend was'^^rmed with 
precedents with which it was not very easy or convenient 
to grapple. He sa*v that those precedents had made an 
impression upon the idouse, and then he derides this appeal 
—this recurrence—to? tha force of precedents, and will not 
condescQ.nd to argue llie question on so low a ground; but, 
let me reaiind the House, that theouestion of "'precedents 
, was introduced tomight by the right hon. Member for Car¬ 
lisle at tli-s commencement of his weighty and'- r'^iured 
speech. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) said, 
“ Vou have only one or two precedentti-in your fav'our, and 
those of a bad time." He spoke of them as of no conser 
quence, although he by inference indicated that, if there 
were many precedents, and they were goo‘d, they might have 
a considerable eifect upon the opinion of the House and of 
the country. My right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) quoted 
mariy precedents, and good ones, some of which the right 
hop. Gentleman the Member for the University of Oxford 
,has admitted to be completely adapted to the question be¬ 
fore us. There are'objections made to some Committees of 
the House of Commons appointed to consider disastrous 
circumstances of war, because they were in committees of 
■ the whole House. I will mention one precedent which has 
not been referred to to-night—and which was a Committee 
of the" whole House—in the year 1779, when Lord Corn¬ 
wallis was examined before a Committee the wfiole'House 
—^and what jws the opinion of Mr. Burke on that subject? 
Mr. Burkij shM that the Committee produced ilb*?reat effect, 
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^during ti® time of the examinatioi^ I thinb 
•oftly a precedent'in favour of a select Committee, hut u 
^ows, from great authonty, how inconvenient Committees of 
thejffltole House ma^r be found. If, however, you gftint a 
Committee W tjje whole House, you concede all tlie argu¬ 
ments whjph«you urge against Committees in a constitutional - 
point of view, and the precedents in fa^r of Committees of 
the whole House to inquire into circi’Hstances analogous to 
those which have taken jdace in the |^rimea are not one or 
two only, but their name js legion. 

I do irstnvrtmt,- howj^er, tg place this question*upon pre- 
clients, nuraespus as lliey are. They are to be found in. 
the "df Charles II., when an examination *took j^ace 
into the war with the Dutch and the conduct of the Dukjf of 
York; iif the reigMsf# William III., Queen Anne, George II., 
George III.* and during the Regency. I do nofj however, 
place the question upon precedents. I say that, had there 
not been a ■precedent to meet this instance, it was the duty 
of the House of Commons to frame a precedent; because 
tlij?. circumstances are grave. A fine army disappeass, and 
tlye chief Minister of the Crown in this House, and the nght 
hon. Gentlemen who have seceded from the Governmeht, 
tell us that, in possession of all th^ secj^ts of the Cabinet,, 
the causes of this disaster are to*them inexpljpable. If there 
had been no precedent, it was the duty of the House of 
Commons, I maintain, under such circumstances, to have 
made a precedent; and, notwithstantfing all his refined and' 
sustained argumentation, the right hon. Membeii for the 
Universi^ of Oxford may rely upon it that the people of 
Englaiiri, not^ in/aoments of passion, but in the calmest 
periods of their existence, will always feel thaC with such an 
unparallehiWisRster, inexplicable by*the chleMtatesmen of 
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the day, it was ^he first duty of thdir representath, es to in- 
cause 6f these disasters. “But,” says-tfic' 
right hon. Gentleman, “ leave it to the Government. •Why' 
do you not leave it to the Government ? I am for inquiry,” 
says the right hon. Gentleman, “but not inquiry this way, 
not inquiry by a Committee of the House of Commons.” 
I am perfectly ready^o admit that you might, undei ordinary 
circumstances, have n^odes of inquiry more satisfactory than' 
the one that has been'proposed; but what does that come" 
to ? I admit that, unc’er ordinary circumstances, a Govern¬ 
ment might claim the duty and the privilege 6^j,in(jmring into 
nial-adrairjistration, and of reconmentlhig, and even devising, 
a remedy; but the"fact is, that in the present state of affairs 
the dbuntry’has no confidence in the Government, it is a 
con% ictiotf that no sincere and efficient relief could be 
afforded by the administration—either the last cr die present; 
I make this as a general, and not as a personal observation 
—that has made them.feel that it was their own House of 
Commons from which alone they could obtain redress and 
satisfaction. 

Then the right hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
takes up the list of the Committee. He seems to be vefy 
familiar with the opinioiis of all the Gentlemen upon it, and 
lie says—and this was almost the most laboured part of his 
argument,—quoLing the opinion of a great authority, that 
nothing can be done effectually unless the individual who is 
employed is va favour of the task which he is engaged to fulfil. 
And it was considered by his friends, certainly, as a very un- 
ansiverable argument; but did it not occur to him that it was 
in effect an argument against the constiqjjion of .eTsnr Par¬ 
liamentary Committee that is called into exi’ste»ice ev^ day 
upon every'>,4Dject. \Vhy, there is not a (^Quupittee upoii 
any subject which does not consist in many of its members 
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f ir^triAien^ fhat are ftot favourable to thS .subject-matter 
?^inqui^, and, therefore, if the argument of th^iglu.I.. 
'entleman maans anyfliing, it is good against the whole sys- 
em of Parliamentary inquiry. Is the right hon. tlentleman 
pn^aTed tf go so faf as that? We have heard many sneers 
at Parliaincnt. 'We are told the Constitution is intianger^ 
because the noble Lord at the head of ^he Administration in 
the course of one week has changed jpe whole policy of In's 
Tlabinet; but certain am I that if wisli to deal a blow 
against Parliamentary authority, youlcan deal no more ef- 
fifctiveoneth^i to impress on the country tliat t]i5 elements 
,orn Paniamcntary ^mmfttee arc not'adapted to tlie ef- 
feJtwe fyyilm?nt of their jnirposc. The noble Lord opposite* 
instead of answering the arguments of his late colleSgues 
rgspectyig this Coinnhttee, which a week ago he d!clarcdwas 
unconstituUCi.Iii, and on which to-niglit he has staked tlio 
'existence of his Government, has again favoured us with 
fla,Uering \isions (jf an impending p(^ce. 

^ am quite sure that, if the country believes that peace 
with honour can be secured by the noble Lord, the Ministry 
niu.y count on the earnest support of this House. AH I can 
Say is, I hope the instructions which the noble Lord has 
given to the noble Lord the Memb^ for the City of London 
(Lord John Russell) are conceived inili more frank spirit, 
and in more intelligible language than the*communications 
which he had on behalf of Lord Derby with the right hon. 
Gentleflran, and the understanding which he ^rived at wit!* 
his late colleagues as to the Nasis on which his Goverunjent 
was formed. If the noble Lord has gone to 'Vieflna to be 
the premster of npace with a foregone conclusion in fovour 
of war, that,* lAhink, is not a satisfactory iwospect for the 
>f-niintrv 1 jherefore, only hope tliai sjl imstructions 
from ihe^rst Minister the Crown hale been couched in 
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more familiar^spirit, and expressed m more infellig^'ble terjis^ 
’rJj^irieVionditions which he (Lord Palmerston)'apparehflv 
made to be the basis of his (Jovemment—^ Government 
whiclj, aftfer ten days, has experienced a disastrous blow at a 
time when the noble Lord assures us that it is o‘ the htmost 
importance that the country should feel that it was effectively 
and strongly governed, and, when the noble Lord,'after cir¬ 
cumstances so discouraging to the country, after a week 
nearly has elapsed sinqe this unfortunate and untoward event 
has been proclaimed, does not find himself in a condition, 
at the cohclusion of the Parliameniiary week)^ :^el, that by* 
his exertions and all his comlSinatidiiS, he can assure tl]'’ ^ 
country that his Sovereign possesses at this, ihonigiH a com¬ 
plete body of responsible advisers. 


.THE END. 






